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THE Editors of the NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW desire to express their gratitude to the 
subscribers and contributors for the generous support which they have given the work, and to set 
forth anew its aims, objects and policy. ® 

That any American work of so independent and liberal a character as that of the NATIONAI 
QUARTERLY REVIEW should have survived the depression of the times, and the still greater foe 
of American periodical literature, the competition of English Quarterlics, is a matter of congratu- 
lation ; and the fact itself is due more to the labors of contributors and the interest excited by 


] 


the character of the work, than to any effort on the part of its management. 


The NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW possesses many features which especially commend it 
to people of culture and liberal ideas. It is the aim of the Editors to make it a medium far 
veellence of literary criticism and philosophic discussion, and to keep its pages above the 
suspicion of interested motives, sectarian prejudice or partisan bias. While thoroughly National 


in its character, it is not lacking in cosmopolitan sentiment, preferring to labor more for that 


which is ethically true and permanent, than for that which is mcrely politic or expedient, and, 
therefore, transient. Its pages are open impartially to the discussion of both sides of all subjects, 


by writers of every diversity of opinion, subject only to the rules of liberal controversy. Its 


subjects embrace general literature ; reviews, criticisms and expositions of Science, History, 
Philosophy and Biography ; the ancient and modern Classics ; Belles-Lettres, Politics, Ethics, 
Economic problems, Public men and Public measures, Gc. No effort is spared to make the 
NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW worthy of a permanent place in the libraries of public institu- 
tions and on the tables of gentlemen of literary taste. 

The contributions to the REVIEW are wholly original. Reprints and translations are not 
acceptable ; nor are articles of merely transient interest. Suitable articles are accepted or 
rejected according to their merits or demerits, uninfluenced by the celebrity or obscurity of the 
writer. Moreover, the books and essays which preface articles in the REVIEW, represent as 
nearly as can be the literature of the subject under discussion ; and such literature by no means 
indicates topics for notice or review, as many of its critics seem to suppose. The conclusion of 
the writer of any particular article may even be at variance with that of the literature he selects 
to represent his subject. 

Finally, the character which the Editors design to maintain in the NATIONAL QUARTERLY 
REVIEW justifies them in expecting the generous coéperation of the friends of liberal and 
catholic ideas, everywhere. Some idea of what the work has been and is, may be gathered by 


a glance at its list of essays. 
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THE 
PDational Quarterly Review. 


First SERIES. 34 VOLUMEs. 


THE attention of Librarians and Bibliographers is called to the First Series 
of the NATIONAL QUARTERLY Review, under the editorship of the late 


Edward I. Sears, LL.D. 
ments of learning, ancient and modern, and is especially rich in expositions of 


It comprises essays by specialists in various depart- 


the classics,—constituting almost a classical library in itself. 





TITLES 


Ny Dante. 
Ny: Godwin’s History of France. 


I. The Modern French Drama. 
4V. The Works of Charles Dickens 


OF ESSAYS: 





Ny: Nineteenth Century. 
WY Glance at the Fine Arts. 
NoThe Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


\ 
VIII. “aly, Past and Present. 


: No, I1.—Septewapx, 15bo. 
7 “James Fenimore Cooper Vehe English Language. 
“SI. Hungary, Past and Present VI. Seward as an Orator and Statesman. 
Social Life in America VII. The Works of Miss Evans. 
IV> Torquato Tasso VIII. ** Availability ;” or, Politicians ws. Statemen. 
a No. II Devebag, 1S 
7 . Lord Bacon “ils V. ‘Tendencies in Modern Thought 
“HM. American Female Novelists ~~ ~~ VI. A Glance at the Turkish Empire. 
“MI. Camoens and his Translators ~~ VIl. The Greek Tragic Drama—Sophocles. 
IV. England under the Stuarts VIII. French Romances and American Morals. 
4 
oe No. 1V.—March, 1861 
¥. Persian Poetry. VI. The Saracenic Civilization in Spain. 
I. Americanisms VII. Motley’s United Netherlands 
Nu Mexican Antiquities VIL. The Lessons of Revolutions. 
V. Modern Criticism IX. Quackery and the Quacked. 
V. Popular Botany. 
No. V Fune, 1861. 
I. Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos VI. The Canadas: Their Position and Destiny. 
II. The Jesuits and their Founder VII. The Sciences among the Ancients and Moderns. 
Ill. Jeremy Bentham and his Theory of Legislation VIII. Danish and Swedish Poetry. 
IV. Greek Comic Drama— Aristophanes IX. The Secession Rebellion ; why it must be put 
V. Recent French Literature down 
No. VI September ,» 430/. 
I. The Poetical Literature of Spain VI. Wills and Will Making. 
ll. Hans Christian Andersen and his Fairy Legends VII. Aristotle—his Life, Labors, and Influence 
IIf. Influence of Music—The Opera VIII. Carthage and the Carthaginians. 
IV. The De Saussures and their writings Mme. IX. Spasmodic Literature Philip Thaxter. 
Neckar X. The Secession Rebellion and its sympathizers, 
V. Mahomet and the Koran 
No. VII.—VDecember, 1861 
1. The Men and Women of Homer VI. Russia on the Way to India. 
Il. Fallacies of Buckle’s Theory of Civilization VII. Berkley— His Life and Writings. 
Ill. Burial Customs and Obitual Lore VIII. Count De Cavour 
1V. Modern Italian Literature IX. The Morals of Trade 
V. Necessity for a General Bankrupt Law 
No. VITI. Varch, 1862. 
I. Vindication of the Celts. Vil. Influence of Comparative Philology on In- 
Il. Dr. Arnold of Rugby tellectual Development 
ll. Female Education ; Good, Bad, and Indifferent VILL. Our National Defences. 
IV. Christopher Martin Wieland IX. The Union, not a League, but a Permanent 
V. Improvement and New Uses of Coal Gas. Government. 


Bombastic Literature 








1. Grahame of Claverhouse and the Covenanters 
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No. IX. 
. The Chinese Language and Literature. 
Angelology and Demonology— Ancient and Mod- 
ern 
. Sir Thomas More and his Times 
Maud as a representative Poem 
’. The Comedies of Moliére 
Education and Unity of 
Ministry. 


IX. 
xX 


Pursuit of the Christian | 


No. X.—September, 
Lucretius on the Nature of Things. 

. The Works and Influence of Goethe. 
Madame de Maintenon and her Times. 
Effects of War and Speculation on Currency 
Sacred Poetry of the Middle Ages 


Vil. 
Vill 
I 


Arts and Sciences among the Ancient Egyp- 
tians \ 
New _~— Individualism V 


Genius, Talent and Tact VI 
Ought our Great Atlantic ¢ 


The Vv. 
‘lL. 
I. 
I. 
ities to be Fortified 


N XII Varch 

The Works and Influence of Schiller 

Astronomical Theories 

Culture of the Human Voice 

Lucian and His Times. 

Electro-Magnetism and Kindred Sciences 
No. XIII. 

The Greek Tragic Drama— A schylus. ’ 

rheology of the American Indians 

Phonographic Short-Hand \ 

Arabic Language and Literature 

Earthquakes —their Causes and ( 


Vi. 
VII. 
"II. 

IX. 


onsequences 
No. XIV 


The Insane and their Treatment— Past 
Present 
. The Clubs of London. 
Cowper and His Writings. 
Feudalism and Chivalry. 


Meteors 


and 


Prison Discipline—Past and Present \ 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


Intluence of the Medici 


Vi 


’. Girard College and its founder 


Modern Civilization IX. 
No. XVI 
Sources and Characteristic f Hindu Civiliza- Vv. 

tion \ 
Juvenal on the Decadence of Rome VI 
rhe Brazilian Empire Vil 
Catiline and His Conspiracy 


Varch, 


No. XVIL.— Fune, 
. Pythagoras and his Philosophy 

History and Resources of Maryland 
Russian Literature Past and Present 
Cemeteries, and Modes of Burial, Ancient 


Modern 


and 


No. XVIII. 
Chemistry : its History, Progress, and Utility 
. Vico’s Philosophy of History 
Elizabeth and Her Courtiers. 
Do the Lower Animals Reason ? 


Decems 
Pericles and his Times. 
rhe Civilizing Forces 
Chief-Justice Taney 


Spanish Literature—Lope de Vega. 


Italian Poetry— Ariosto 
Lunar Phenomena Vi 
VIL. 
. Our Gas Monopolies, 


VI. 


XI v, 


IX. 


. Social Condition 


Fune, 1862, 
VIL. 
VIL. 


Sir Philip Sidney. 

Aurora Leigh 

Yellow Fever a Worse Enemy to 
than Soldiers. 

The National Academy of Design and its Great 
Men. 


Civilization 


1862, 

The Laws and Ethics of War. 

New Theoriesand New Discoveries in Natural 
History 

Poland--Causesand Consequences of her Fall, 

Quackery ot Insurance Companies 


1862 

The Writings and Loves ot Robert Burns 
André and Arnold. 

Bacon as an Essayist 

Publishers: Good, Bad and Indifferent 


Direct and Indirect Taxe; at Home and Abroad, 


. Orators and Eloquence 


Insurance Quackery and its Organs 


. Charlemagne and his Times 


James Sheridan Knowles 


June, 1S 


Manhattan College 

Woman Her Influence and Capabilities 

Peruvian Antiquities 

Manufactur 1 Use of Art 
Stones 


ificial Precious 


is 


Spuriousness and Charlatanism of Phrenology 
Phe Public Schools of New York 

Ancient Scandinavia and its Inhabitants 

t Working-Classes in England. 
Commencements of Colleges, Seminaries, et 


Laplace and his Discoveries 

The House ot Hapsburg 

The Mexicans and their Revolutions, from Itur- 
bide to Maximilian 

The Gypsies: their History and Character 

1864 


Klopstoc k as a Lyric and Epic Poet 

Our Quack Doctors and their Performances 
Kepler and his Discoveries 

Ancient and Modern Belief in a Future Lite. 


1864 


College of the Holy Cross 
Liebnitz asa Philosopher and Discoverer. 
The Negro and the White Man in Africa. 
Presidents and Governors compared to 
Kings and petty Princes 


4 
William Pitt and His Times. 


. Spinoza and his Philosophy 


Commencements of Colleges, Universities, 
Emigration as Influenced by the War 


Currency—Causes of D +preciation 
Leo X and his Times 


Chemical Analysis by Spectral Observations. 


rhe President's Message 


’. Edward Everett 


Machiavelli and his Maxims of Government. 
History, Uses and Abuses of Petroleum. 


| VILL. Swedenborg and his New Religion 
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No. XX1.—Fuxe, ; 
1. The Celtic-Druids. V1. Modern Correctors of the Bible, 
I. Wallenstein VIL. Ancient and Modern Discoveries in Medical 
I. 


I 
II. United States Banking System—Past and Present. Science. : 

V. The New York Bar—Charles O’Conor, VIII. The Lessons and Results of the Rebellion. 
V. Phases of English Statesmanship. 


I 
I 


No. XXIL.—Sefte me 1SO05. ; 
Lord Derby’s Translation oi Homer. ". The Negative Character of Cicero. 
. William Von Humboldt as a Comparative Philo- V is FS ee National Debt of the United States. 
logist. VIL. vilization of the Ancient Persians. 
. The Wits of the Reign of Queen Anne VIIL. Commencements of Colleges and Seminaries. 
American Female Criminals, 


No. XXIIL.—December, 156: 


Authenticity of Ossian's Poems. V. Epidemics «nd their Causes—Cholera, 
Daniel Webster and His Influence VI. Lord Palmerston 

The Symbolism of the Eddas. VII. Museums and Botanical Gardens. 
Character and Destiny of the Negro. VIII. The President’s Message 


March,1 
. Galileo and his Discoveries. V. The President's Veto—Rights of Conquered. 
Australia— its Progress and Destiny. VI. Lessing and His Works. 
. International Courtesy— Mr. Bancroft’s Oratior VII. Pain and Anzsthetics. 
Sydney Smith and His Associates. VILL. British Rule in Ireland. 


June, 1806, 
. Socrates and his Philosophy. VI. The South American Republics and the Monroe 
The Saturnian System Doctrine. 
. Heine and his Works "II. Greek Tragic Drama— Sophocles 
’, Why the Opera fails in New York. . Partisan Reconstructions, 
Buddhism and its Influence. 


The Julius Caesar of N ~ a. nIif . Our Colleges and our Churchmen 
The Philosophy of De: Vi. Irish Law and Lawyers 
. Arabian Civilization, a oa What We Owe I VII. Samples of Modern Philosophy 
", Newton and his Discoverie VIIL. The National Convention and its Work, 


No, XXVIIL.—Deceméber, 18 
. Physiology and the Lessons it Teaches V. ae) e and her Prospects. 
. Cuba—its Resources and Destiny VI. The Acquisition of Knowledge Impeded by 
Robert Boyle—his Influence on Science and Lib- our Legislators. 
eral Ideas. VII. Indecent Publications, 
Food and its Preparation VIII. Education in Congress, 


No. XXVIII } h, 1867. 
Alfieri: his Life, Writings and Influence. V. Poisons and Poisoners. 
. Oliver Cromwell : his Characterand Govern nent VI. Negro Rulein Haytiand the Lessons it Teaches, 
. The Temporal Power of the Pope. Il. The Sun and its Distance from the Earth. 
Chatterton and his Works VIII. Insurance—Good, Bad and Indifferent 


No. XXIX.—¥une, 15867. 
. The Ancient Pheenicians and their Civilization. V. Release of Jefferson Davis vs. Military Domina- 
. Ornithology of North America VI. Fichte and his Philosophy. [tion. 
. Origin of Alphabetic Writing. VII. Whatthe Politicians make of our Postal System, 
". Virgil and his new Translator. VIIl. Euler and his Discoveries. 


we SS Ate mbe Yr, 1507. 
The Jews and their Persecutions. VI. Assassination and Lawlessness in the United 
. Have the Lower Animals Souls, or Reason? States. 
. Winckelmann and Ancient Art VII. The Jesuits in North America and Elsewhere. 
. Dante and his new Translator VII1L. The Civil Service in the United States. 
", What has Bacon Originated, or Discovered ? 


N ° XXXI.— ecember, 1807. 
. Greek Comedy—Menander. ". Lafayette, as a Patriot and Soldier. 
Animal Magnetism ; its History, Character and V. Nebular Astronomy. 
Tendency VI. Martin Luther and the Old Church. 
. Management of our Finances; Ruinous Influence VII. Medieval German Literature—Eschenbach. 
of Paper Money. VILL. Heraldry ; its Origin and Influence. 


No. XXXIL—March, 1568, 
. Epicurus and his Philosophy. ’. The Venetian Republic and its Council of Ten, 
. English Newspapers sal Printing in the Seven- . Progress made by American Astronomers, 
teenth Century. . Supernatural Phenomena. 
. Progress and Influence of Sanitary Science. - Impeachment of the President. 
The Microscope and its Discoveries. 


No, XXXIIL.—¥une, 1568. 
I. Seneca as a Moralis: and Philosopher. | V. Thomas Aquinas and his Writings. 
Il. Present Aspect of Christianity. V1. Illustrated Satirical Literature. 
UI. Chess in our Schools and ¢ ‘ollege “S VIL. The Discoveries of Hrpparchus and Ptolemy, 
IV, The Rational Theory. VIII, The Impeachment Trial and its Results. 











I. Infernal Divinities—Ancient and Modern. V. Orangeism .n Ireland : its History and Character. 
Il. Early Christian Literature. VI. George William Frederick Hegel. 
Il. The Sorrows of Burns. | VII. The Miraculous Element in our Periodicals. 
V. The Phenomena of Sound VIII. Ancient Etruria. 
No, XXXVI.— March, 1869. 
I. Diogenes the Cynic. V. Columbia College. 
Il. The Turco-Greek Question. VI. The Ruling Class in England. 
Il. Béranger and his Songs. : VIL. Celtic Music. 
V. Successive Conquests and Races of Ancient | VIII. President Grant and his Cabinet. 
Mexico, 
No, XXXVII.—¥une, 7569. 
I. Vindication of Euripides, V. The Man with the Iron Mask. 
Il. Rousseau and his Influence VI. Vassar College and its Degrees. 
Il. The Parsees | WII. Henry Kirke White. 
V. The Philosophy of Population. VIIL. The Irish Church. 
No, XXXVIII.—Septemher, 1869. 
I. The Byzantine Empire VII. King Arthur and the Round Table Knights. 
Il. Popular Illusions, VIIL. Our Higher Educational Institutions, Male and 
ll. The Primitive Races of Europe. Female. 
V. The Queen of Scots and her Traducers. IX, Note to Vassar College Article in our last 
V. The Troubadours and their Influence. Number 
I. The Ethicsand Esthetics of our Summer Resorts. 
No, XXXIX December, 1569 
I. Hindoo Mythoiogy and its Influence. V. Robin Hood and his Times. 
Il. Hugo and Sainte-Beuve. VI. Our Millionaires and their Influence. 
Il. The Greek Church. VII. Mr. Gladstone on the Heroic Ages. 
V. Women’s Rights Viewed Psychologically and Vil. Eclipses and their Phenomena. 
Historically. 
No, XL. Varch, 187 
I. Rabelais and his Times. V. Erasmus and his Influence. 
Il. National Organic Life. VI. The French Crisis. 
If, Louis X1 and his Times. VIL. A Neighboring World 
V. Opium and the Opium Trade, Vitti. Our Criminals and our Tudiciary. 
No, XLI.— Yune, 187 
1. Rise of Art in Italy. V. The N&tions on the Persian Gulf. 
Il. Johann Ludwig Uhland. VI. Specimen of a Modern Epic. 
Il. Rivers and their Influence. VII. Visit to Europe—Some Things usually Over- 
V. Origin and Development of the Modern Drama looked. 
No, XL ptember, 1870. 
I. Alfred the Great and his Times. V. The American Bar—William Pinkney. 
ll. Madame de Sévigné and her Lette V1. Sophocles and his Tragedies. 
ll. Icelandic Literature. VII. The Abyssinian Church. 
V. Yachting not merely Sport. VIII. The Franco-Prussian War. 
No. XLIII December, 1870, 
I. Female Artists. V. The Structure of the Earth. 
11. The Lost Sciences. VI. Causes of the Franco-Prussian War. 
Il. Our Navy, and what it should be. VII. Development of the Cell Theory 
V. De Ouincey and his Writings VIil. Party Strife and its Consequences 
No. XLIV arch, 187 
I. Ceylon and its Mysteries. VI. German Minor Poets—Freiligrath. 
If. Canova VIL. Specimen of a Modern Educator of Young 
Il. National Characteristics of Frenchand Germans Ladies ; 
V. The Central Park under Ring Leader Rul VIII, Mountains and their Influence 
V. Ancient Graves and their Contents 
N XL “Me IA7T 
I. European Nationalities and Races VI. What the English Intellect has done during 
Il. The Religion and Ethics of Spinoza Victoria's reign. _ ; : 
Il. Anonymous and Pseudonymous Authors and VII. Age and Vicissitudes ofthe Earth and its Inhabi- 
forks tants 
V. The Russian Advance in Asia VIIL. Mayor Hall's Message and our Municipal Ad- 
V. The Financial Basis of Society. ministration. 


No, XXXV.—/ 
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I. The Decline of Poetry. VI. American Colonial Literature. 
II. England under the Tudors. VIL. Collegiate and Scholastic Quackery, Male and 
Ill. The French Tragic Drama— Corneille. Female. 
IV. Our Aristocracy as Manufactured from the Raw | VIII. The ‘‘Spiteful’’ National Quarterly and Inno- 
Material. cent Ring-Leader Rule. 
VY. Ancient Africa and its Races, \ 
XLVII.—December, 1871, 
1. Bohemia : its Political Vicissitudes and its Liter- | V. Fortified Cities. 
ature, | VI, Our National Finances. 
II. Recollections of Daniel Webster. VI, Extinct Races of America—The Mound. 
Ill. Brittany: its Antiquities and its Legends. Builders. 
IV. Our Quack Doctors, and how they Thrive. | VIII, The Stellar Universe. 
No. XLVIII.—.Varch, 1872 
I. Ancient Inhabitants of Europe and Whence they V. The Mediterranean and the Vicissitudes it has 
Came. | Witnessed. 
II. John C. Calhoun. | _VI. Assassination versus Fraud. 
Ill. The Evolution Theory. ; VII. German View of German Unity. 
IV. Archbishop Spalding. VIIL. Russian Literature. 
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I. Serpent-worship among the Priiaitive Races. | V. Grant and Greeley. : 
Il. Law of Equivalents. | VI. Mr. Bryant's Translation of Homer, 
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I. The Evolution of Intelligence. ' VI. The Jews in Spain. 
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} VIL Horace Greeley. 
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lL. Physical Basis of Mind. By G. Ul. Lewes. London: 
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2, Mental Pathology and Therapeutics. By W. Gro 
INGER. London: 1867, 
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Th unity ot body and mind is still further disclosed in 


the relation which subsists. between physical and psyehical 


disease, The teaching Ol pathology on this subject is in 
per ect accord with that of pliy slology, which ha: already been 
conside red: the phenom ha of disease being due to abnormal 
or unhealthy conditions and actions of the bodily organs 
and funetions. Sickness presents, in fact, the obverse side of 


human nature, and comprehends not only bodily deformities 
and defects and their s¢ quences, aches, pain and disabilities, but 
also abnormal molecular actions and changes of the bodily 


substance and tissues in every part, giving rise to nervous and 


lr} rticl e concluding ) in essay entitl] wu / Y v, 
which was publ lin the 7vansactions of the ** HLlomoeopathic Medical Society 
of the State of New York,” for the year 1876. It is proper to state also that its 
republication in the A , in this revised and enlarged form, justified by the 
importance of the s ect, as well as by the fact that the other sections of the 
essay have been published in it; the second or physiolo il section, entitled 


Tih Vonism f Man, appearing In tne numb december, 1876, and the 
first section, entitled J/atter, Life and Mind, in the number for January, 
1879.—EDITORS 
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cerebral disorder, and abnormal phenomena of soul, or of 
psychical life. 

This fact should be constantly kept in view. It has been 
recognized from time immemorial by medical philosophers, 
but continually ignored by the medical novitiate. M. Broussais 
never uttered a sentiment more trite than when he wrote that 
“Man is but half understood if he is observed only in health.”* 
It may be said to be axiomatic. The truth which it involves 


is quite as significant in its bearings on the doctrine of the mon- 


ism of man, or the unity of matter and force, and of the 
physical and psvelical, as amy similar axiom in physiology, 
Medical psycheclogy, in faet, owes its existence to pathological 
phenomena upon which this axiom of Broussais is predicated, 
and from which it derives all the wealth of meaning with which 
it is so pregnant. The symptomatology of a sick man does, 
indeed, reveal hits essential Monisi ONCHESS, homogeneity, 
mental and physical, body and soul—so unmistakably that it 
is diffeult to reason one’s self cut of this conclusion by the 
most consulate Use ot word symbol which the physiologist 
has vet been able to devise. 

Crriesinger h is very wisely remarked, in respect of diseases of 
the mind, that “nowhere is the desideratum strictly to keep in 
view the individual of greater importance than in the treat- 
ment of insanity : nowhere is the constant Consciousness more 
necessary. that it is not a disease but’an individual patient ; 
that it is not mania, but an individual who has become mania- 
eal, that is the object of our treatment.” + The observation 
is equally applicable to disease of the bodily Organs ¢ for in 


every hnsataunce 


' , . - és : 
f so-called phivsical disease have we a case of 


individual disorder—an individual sick, more or less, m every 


part: and the more finely strung—organized—is such an indi- 
vidual, the more surely does a particular si¢kness become a 
renera lisorce r. Halimemann recogni ed thr fact when he 


observed that, “Soe times a tah, who Is praitie iit while in the 


eh} Vinent of health, becomes passionate, violent, capricious 


and unbearable, or impatient and despairing, while he is ill; or 
those formerly chaste and modest, often become lascivious and 
LV Path r4 peutics, p. 462. 
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shameless. It is frequently the case that a sensible man be- 
comes stupid in sickness; whereas a weak mind is rendered 
stronger, and a man of slow temperament acquires great pres- 
ence of mind and resolution.” * If there are any exceptions 
to this remark they will more often be found in disease of the 
higher nerve-centres than in disease of the lower nerve-centres, 
or bodily organs; for mania of the intellect, as indicated by de- 
lusions, may and does sometimes exist with little or no disturb- 
ance of the corporeal functions; but, on the other hand, it is 
rarely the case that a corporeal malady can exist, even the most 
trifling, without disturbing sometimes in a manner most 
marked the intellectual, as well as the other cerebral functions. 

In all maladies we have therefore a unit—an individual 
to deal with, whose mechanism, at first perhaps a supposed 
iIncons quential part of it, has become disordered, as the hand 
or the foot, the mucous membrane or the skin, and the being, 
the living, moving, thinking “automaton” is abnormally 
affected by it in every part. So close is the “sympathy " 
between the central and the remote ganglions, so intimate 
is the relation of cognition and sensation ; so homogeneous, 
in other words, are substance and being throughout the living 
organism, that a disorder of a part is an injury to the whole. 

As an illustration of the coexistence and mutual depend- 
ence of physical and psychical states, we cite the following 
cause W hich, though based on observation, shal] be supposititious, 
Let us suppose a delicate, dark-complexioned man, with a slight 
swelling of the phalangeal joints of the vreat toe. The swelling 
is red and hot: sensitive to touch and to motion; the whole 
limb, to which the affeeted member belongs, aches and pains in 
evident sympathy with the inflamed joints. This is local and 
particular. Should the condition of the organic functions be 
inquired into, they would evidently be found deranged, every 
one, the manner of vhich every experienced physician could 
easily foresee—presuppose. The more purely psychical con- 
dition, however, could not be so easily apprehended, from the 
ereat compl ‘ it of moral svimptoms which is often contingent 
upon such an affection. The sympathetic system may be so 


F¥Orea ! / te, Sec. 210. 
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deeply involved by this little ailment as to completely unbal- 
ance and derange the psychical life of the patient for the time 
being. The individual may in consequence lose the control ot 
his will, and fall under the sway or dominion of feeling, pre- 
th rnaturally active, and therefore disordered. Ile faints possl- 
bly in the attempt to move; is easily excited ; is anxious and 
apprehensive without just cause ; often impatient, quarrelsome, 
despairing and complaining. If he were amiable before, he is 
quite otherwise how, Nothing gives him either pleasure or 
satisfaction. Life itself is a distress—one lone sigh of unrest. 
lis consciousness is overwhelmed with the morbid inipressions 
of his disordered body. Ile has lost his normal taste and 
relish The books he used to enjoy have becom uninteresting 
and sipid, The friends he loved, and whose companionship 
| , 


Wiis ad Hecessityv, ho longer seelh the same To hi i. Ile becomes 


estrance ds trom per ] and tl ios, Their presence is dis 
pica ney, irritating, ia pre Vocative of uheontroliahie resent- 
ent. Instead of being trustful and leving, he is resentful 
iy é 

ands prlelotis }) <sibly prorane, [ll-nature and Gespoladency 
have taken the place of a disposition naturally buoyant and 
hopeful. A disordered imagination has supervened, conjuring 
up wild, extravagant and most unnatural horrors, upon one 
Whose fancies were full of life-like pictures, and whose concep- 
thot were ordinarily Pleasing, rational and enjovable, 1 his 
patient is Tull ¢ Whites, and heeds Co He TMOred, as TNUCH sO 
as a child during its tirst dentition. svehically he presents a 
. i ea RE LOT Ls * gee 

very common form of mental alienation; physically, he is 


° ! 
sity PouTtY. 


Similar forms of mental alienation are observable among 
children suffering from diseases peculiar to childhood. The 
seat of those diseases is the very citadel of the orand sVli- 


athotic the eoentre @?) toa) 1 life: and len td lj . 
path ¢, Th eentre of emotional tte; and Wireh it Is dlsor- 


dered the natural disposition suffers ina manner with which 
parents are but too well acquainted. The period of the first 
dentition is one during which the functions of the nerves of 
organic life are most easily disturbed, and the consequent per- 
version of the disposition is most strongly marked. The pres- 


ence of worms in the intestines, for example, is indicated by 





as 
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symptoms subjective as well as objective. In other words, 
while their presence in the economy may be suspected from 
dilated pupils, inflamed nostrils, offensive breath, constipated 
and inflated bowels, morbid appetite, convulsions, ete.,—tickle- 
ness, “mulishness,” inordinate mischievousness, insomnia, de- 
lirious sleep, ete., are indications of their presence equally 
characteristic. So likewise, the * sour stomach ” and constipa- 
tion of children affect the disposition far more seriously than 
they do the purely physical life. While the physical symp- 
toms produced by those causes may be sufficiently distressing, 
the psychical svinptoms are still more so. A lovable child may 
be transformed by them into one of mental characteristics 
quite the opposite. Nothing is more common to childhood, 
in fact, than these moral transformations by reason of disor- 
ders of the functions of the “vegetative,” or sympathetic sys- 
tem. The records of the nursery tell a fearful tale, and upon 
them was probably founded the doctrine of total depravity, 
which has long been such a favorite among Christian theolo- 
olan, and which has served the double purpose of a theory of 


family government and an excuse to practise upon it as old as 


 .} 


Solomon. 

It should be observed, moreover, that sin and iniquity are 
often due to disease ; and that the rude, wayward impulses of 
dren arise, for the most part, from disorders having their 


seat primarily in the physique. A child, possessing a disposi- 


tion naturally kind md obliging when he is well, becomes 
eruel and disobliging when he is ill; one with a sweet and 
anniable disposition, heeomes morose and irritable : the bright 
and industrious lad becomes thriftless and stupid; the gener- 
ous-minded are ad rverted into the $ reed and covetous. All 
the forms of sin and wickedness recognized yy the law, or 
known to the theologian, may be due in children, too young 
to have obtained the mastery of their morbid emotions, to de- 
rangements incident to digestion, Nor is this remark inap- 
plicable to certain children of a larger growth; for criminal 
statistics show that crime is largely the effect of derangements 
caused by “strong drink ”’—in most instances the victim being 
amiable and well-disposed until his stomach and sympathetic 
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system were “fired ” and their functions perverted by alcohol. 
When will our theologians and law-makers realize that only a 
normaly constituted human being, in a normal condition, is a 
responsible creature and amenable to the criminal code 4 The 
day may not be near when a philosophy of life and its phenomena, 
moral and physical, so opposed to that of the present, shall find 
favor in the eyes of such classes. But when it does come, as 
come it must in the natural progress of ideas, we venture to 
predict, in the Hahagement of refractory children, an increase 
in the use of pliysic and a decrease in that of the rod, or 
‘spanks ;" and, for the cure and reformation of adult delin- 


quelits, the building of fewer jails and } nitentiaries and more 
asylums and hospitals. 


These plivsical etlects even to the degree ol complete 


transtormation of the natura! disposition are frequently ob- 
served in adult life in the progress of chronic maladies. The 


vicious become amiable, and the amiable, viciou - the irritable 


and Cob tive become kind thet obliging : the weak minded 


become stroneg-minded, and thr sTrong ninded, weak miuinded. 
Nor are these peculiar effects of pliysical disease confined to 
any particular class al disorde a There re few di eases of 


either animes or man, with Which we ar dequaicea, which 


ie hot ace mipanied with > velhical symptoms of som kind 
‘ ! +] 
or oth r favorable Or UhlavoPrahie ¢ and sometimes the psy- 
. , ' : ° 4s ’ yy 
Chical s Hipcotis ar nore clearly charactevistie of the malady 


; : —— ne 
than are the so-called mnvsical SVR ptonis, ha parts of the 


beclily ore nisin are so intimately related with each other, and 


. . . ’ ° ° 
ce betTweeh each part and The sane nibl In so VE C1pro- 


eal that an affection of one is Immediately qe /*t by the others. 
If there is anv class of diseases that does not modify the psy- 


chical character of an individual it is that peculiar to the spinal 
cord, or its meninges. Several cases of spinal irritation, some 


of which presented well-marked symptoms of spinal menin- 


Phe lebrat horse, Longfellow, is a notable illustration of the differ- 
ence In point In | ! with Harry Basset, he met with a serious accident, 
which disabled him for a time But, although he recovered from the -wound 
and became thoroughly well and sound, his temper was so vicious that it was 
danger for strangérs t near him I to tl I tion 


Ispo 
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gitis of the upper half of the cord, of a chronic character, ac- 
companied with opisthotonos and emprosthotonos, have come 
under our observation, in which ho decided influence ot the 
disease upon the cerebral functions was discoverable from the 
beginning to the end. The patients were mostly women ; and 
the degr e of patience under prolonged sickness, and fortitude 
under frightful sufferings, was so noticeable as to become the 
subject of remark by the most casual observer. Their minds 
were clear and une@louded, bri: 


liter, indeed, if anything, than 
before or since the attack 5 al the veneral balance of all the 
mental powers, of the mora! perceptions and the intellect, Was 
surprisingly preserved throughout. In two of these cases the 
sufferers would frequently come out of the most violent spasms 
with faces beaming with good nature, and resume their chat 
with some fricndly caller as if they had been indulging a frolic, 
instead of enduring a period of agony. Their exemption from 
the nervous depre ssion and moral deterioration so frequently 
observed as the effeet of prolonged and tedious ehronie disor- 
ders, was a subject of profound interest to us. Formerly there 
was no degree of praise to which, in our estimation, the forti- 
tude of these patients did not entitle them. Since discovering 
its rationale, however, we are less inclined to admire the self- 
contro! of these vietims under such circumstances, and more 
disposed to belie Vé that the ered) : iven thi hi tor j s CXETCISe, 
under what appeared to be trving circumstances, Was lore 


easily earned than head been supposed, 


It is quite otherwise with diseases of the * veg ‘tative sys- 
tem,” or disorders of the funetions of * or@anie life . as we have 


seen. The most inconsequential alfection of this part of man’s 
nature disturbs at once the balance of the emotions ; and if ae- 
tual mental derangement does not follow upon it, a mental 
state is induced which is closely allied to mental derangement. 
The psychical phenomena of gout and dentition have already 
been referred to; and they afford a very good illustration of 
the mental effects of diseases affecting the chylo-poiétie, or 
digestive system in general. The moods in such affections are 
proverbially sullen, fickle, irascible and irritable. The dark 


side of life comes into undue prominence, and the sufferer is, 
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accordingly, morose and melancholic. The central ganglions of 
the sympathetic are profoundly depressed ; the blood is disor- 
dered by functional disturbance of the liver and kidneys, either 
as a sequence or as a cause of the ganglionic depression ; and the 
latter send disordered messages to the sensorial centres, which, 
together with the supply of unwholesome blood to the cireula- 
tion, depress in turn their functions, and thus corrupt all the 
processes and phenomena of the individual life. An indivi- 
dual may thus, in good health, bea paragon of excellence in all 
that constitutes a noble man or woman and be suddenly meta- 
morphosed into a being of quite opposite moral characteristics, 
when an affection of this nature has come upon him or her. 
Whereas, In good health he was in possession of lovable char- 
acteristics, now he is possessed of characteristics which ally 
him to that abnormal conception of diseased men of ancicnt 
fame the devil. Even should he beable to maintain his self- 
control and suppress the expression of his evil thoughts, in act 
or sper eh, the morbid whisperings, instigating to mischief, vo 
on in him without abatement; and he finds it most difti- 
cult to yy rsuade himself, or to be persuaded, that he is not 
really tempted of the devil, so thoroughly is le p ssessed by 
impulses attributed to that celebrity. An old patient of 
the writer, a lady whose moral character in health is the 
Host unexceptionable, suffers from an occasional attack of 
icterus. During the attacks, which are sometimes prolonged, 
her moral character undergoes al complete transformation. 
Krom 


being pravertu 


and devout she is inelined to upbraid 
the Deity. She cannot, as usual, enjoy her devotions. The 
heavens are as brass to her. She is capricious and resentful: 
takes the kindest overtures in bad part; is overbearing, arro- 
want and reproachful towards those she once loved best, but 
from Whom she is now alic nated. She has repeated \ contided 
to us her secret thoughts—the morbid impulses to acts of vice, 
the ConMMIssion ot which would he a grave misdemea or and 
inevit tbly consign her to the ranks of the low and degraded 

impulses which we are confident are entirely foreign to her 
normal nature—and confessed, with the utmost consternation of 


manner her change of feeling, remarking that she was no longer 
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herself. Nor was she. Mary Magdalene was not more “ pos- 
sessed” than was she. During all these periods of profound 
mental agony the intellectual functions were apparently unim- 
paired. 

It is interesting to observe that these transformations of the 
moral character by reason of bodily disorder are often effected 
without bodily pain, or physical discomfort. The sufferings 
are described by the unhappy patients as of the extremest type, 
but wholly of a mental character, being caused by reflex influ- 
ence of the sympathetic upon the higher sensorial functions. 
Despine remarks this peculiarity of reflex, psychical disorder, 
and observes! 

“Elle donne la raison pour laquelle les affections des or- 
“ganes qui recoivent plus specialement leurs nerfs du grand 
“svinpathique reagissent facilement sur le cerveau et sur ses 
* fonctions, au point de changer completement le caractere de la 


“personne, de la rendre irritable, colere, bizarre, violente ou 


“triste. Ces ch ingements dans la nature instinetive de lindi- 
* vidu, par le fait des affections morbides dans lesquelles le grand 


‘sympathique est engagé peuvent avoir lieu sans douleur phy- 


o. 


sique, sans malaise important. La grossesse, Pepoque mens- 
“truelle, la constipation, la présence des vers dans ies intes- 
“tins, quoique occasionnant a peine un malaise ocal, peuvent 


causer les changements les plus graves dans le caractcre, et 
‘meme la folie, chez les personnes dont le cerveau est tres-im- 
: pressionnable.” ® Psy holoqgie Naturelle, Tome I, Pp. fo-+1. 

Disease of the heart, particu uly that known as angind 
pectoris, is very venerally accompanied with excitable, anxious 
moods; not unfrequently with ill-humor and ungovernable 


choler, of which we have in history many conspicuous illus- 


trations, notably the ease of the celebrated Dr. John Ilunter. 


This is the re m that the ffections of the organs which receive more 
espe lly their nerves from the grand sympathetic, 1 t easily upon the brain 
and upon those functions, so much so as to change the character of the person 
ompletely, rendering him irritable, angry, whimsical, violent or sad These 
changes in the instinctive nature of the individual, by means of morbid affec- 


tions in which the grand sympathetic is involved, may take place without phy- 


sical suffering, without serious indisposition. Pregnancy, the menstrual period, 
constipation, the presence of worms in the intestines, although scarcely occasion- 
ing local discomfort, may cause the gravest changes in the character, and even 


insanity, in persons in whom the brain is very impressionable.” 
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In people with an apoplectic tendency these moods may be 
commonly observed ; indeed, their liability to fall into a pas- 
sion is notorious. It is a species of insanity with them, often, 
in Which feelings of irascibility, from very trivial causes, over- 


power the rational will and compel the individual to acts of 


. 7 : o— ‘ . 
Violence, hie people are never Without a ormevance, It Is 
a question ‘honor’ with them to resent ashght or an 


injury, although the latter may have no foundation except 


that of undue isitivenes and a morbid tendeney to envy. 
ay ‘ a — 
SUSpIClon, jeaiot . revenge, ete. Phat they oOOoOner Or iater 
hecome paretic is a matter observation. But paresis and 
wonlexi © diseases closely allied. being more ofter : 
‘ mleXla are cis CLOSE! tiled, being more OTTeh asso 


ciated with disease of the heart and vaseular svstem than with 


disease of the cerebral substance. The sacred writers of an- 


tiquity, therefore, were not so far astray, after all, in ascribing’ 
Wiekedhess Te | aness of heart, al heart oF stone, ete.: 


for this is literally true, often, as shown in autopsies of people 


But last, thou h not least in this category, are disorders 
of the sexual funetions. The abnormal psychical phenomena, 
ving ir soures in diseases of the womb, ovaries, testes and 


Spernmiic ve ( . Simulate the SVinptoris or every form of 


mental cl raneveme! | ot moral disease, those of intellectual 
cle ranevement ] =a] eXecepre |. evel whe Hn ste le ranee- 
nents Coho tuall ud permanently indaced by disease of 

lnowo ental deterioration from uterine discase is no 
i} % ll eurrence, even in the absene of brain complica- 
ti ls. | ime strony ir acter becomes we ik: Helk! hess super- 
venes upo 1 judgement previ rusly calm and clear: indecision 
upon resolution ; pusillanimity upon fearlessness and courage ; 


deceittulness upon a frank, open manner. We believe that 
the habits of truth-telling and fidelity in the social and do- 
mestic relations are more frequently destroyed by irritable ova- 
ries than by any native tendency to depravity in the female 
<ex. The affections and disposition are frequently alienated 
and transformed by such a cause, so that the vietim dislikes 


what she formerly loved, or loves what she formerly disliked. 
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Iler life seems to run in morbifie channels: her being seelns TO 
be inspired by abnormal impulses. If once she were fond of 
pets, she now dislikes them. She neither caresses nor cares to 
be caressed, If she formerly loved societ v. she now prefers 
solitude. Ller relations with the things of time and sense have 
changed. Apathy has succeeded upon enthusiasin, indifference 


upon int 


crest, misanthropy upon love and affection. These 
moral changes may be so radical as to involve the foundation 
of the moral eharacter and lead her to ignore the affection of 
children and friends, or even to neglect her duty to him whom 
she has olemnily vowed to love, even thou rh) he prove Worse 
instead of better. lor sole, TO her, stranve and uUnacceount- 
able reason, she can no longer endure her lusban d’spresence : 
his caresses are received ith ill-concealed but uncontrollable 
aversion, 

Women. whose moral characters were above reproach, 
have thus, through abnormal impressions on the yinpathetic 
system, been known to play the fiend incarnate during the first 
months of utero-gestation ; exhibiting every species of demonia- 
eal fury which a demoniacal cunning could devise. All the 
vile passions and abnormal emotions known to the human 


; . ‘ : ; 
heart frequently Calle Thre ascendeney over the unhappy being, 
under uch Circuhist ICS, and mci in her the desire to in- 


tinacvy, malice, and revenge: or to 


dulee in petty violence, obs ; 
exhibit a spirit of envy, jealousy, quarrelsomeness, resentment, 
arrogance and. selfishness; or 2# taithless, Iving, reproachful, 
overbearing, fault-finding, complaining mood; a disposition, 
} 


often, when worse traits are suppressed, to annoy, tease, hinder, 


dispute, destroy property and engvave in strife and weak con- 
tention, a/ Lahti conduct altogether fore ign to their nor- 
mal state. Happily for the race, and for husbands, these 
phenomena are not the rule in pregnaney. And it is worthy 
of note that these unhappy forms of alienation are more fre- 
quently observed almMone the better classes. There seems to be 
some connection between a life of ease and luxury, and moral 
degeneration. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that 
the mode of life of the affluent classes engenders sexual weak- 


ness in both men and women, perverting their moral nature 
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and impairing their powers of reproduction,—their capacity to 
produce a healthy, hardy progeny. 

In men, psychical disorder consequent upon disease of the 
sexual organs can hardly be less serious than in women. 
There may not be absolute hysteria in men, as in women, 
though we do believe that it does sometimes occur; but the 
moral break-down is as complete and equally common, Take, 
for example, that weakness known as spermatorrhaa. What 
ravages does it not infliet upon the cerebro-spinal system, as well 
as upon that of the sympathetic! In destroying the tone of the 
organic svstem, so-called, it impairs the vigor of the intellect 
and of volition, and corrupts the centres of emotion and of 
moral eeling. This disease causes in men of naturally strong 
mental character the same degree of tickleness and instability, 
the same want of tic ity in their relations of business, or love, 
or friendship, which we have ascribed to women suffering from 
an snalagous disease. The courage whieh peculiarly distin- 
ois s Tin ideal masculine character. the courage of opinion 
and conviction: the heroism to brave danger and encounter 
obstacles: the daring to do what one believes to be right when 
all the rest of mankind believe it to be w Prone s the resolution 


To work hie To Dersevere, Tor work ana pe seVECTAahce s sake, 


thes hivkh (| 1 ite all erumble into deeay in an individual 
Whos ~( tl SVstClhi lias become enter bled by dliscase, The 
PUL Prose of such a one is we ak and vaeill: ting: he Is U ieertain 
‘ HiIse ; | still more uneertain of ke ping his promise : 
he has lost the energy of manly loving, manly working and 
manly daring: he comes to doubt himself, and therefore every 
thins else Tie ¢ cistenc | truth. lidelity. rhavdbann’, CONVICTION ¢ 
hh helleves all men are INLise rable dullards : ‘ ive j he is suspi- 


cious of all men. all men, sooner or later, become suspicious of 


him,—and especially all women. lie loves nothing long, but 


every thing by turns; now excess of passion, fitful and capri- 
Clous ! then, disgust and loathing. Ile has not the strength to 
think out new processes, nor the resolution to carry out old 
ones. is habits of business and enterprise reverse the axiom 
of business lite, for he never does today what can conveniently 
be put off until to-morrow. That independence of thought 
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and action; the manly self-reliance ; the strong love of life and 
the enduring faith in virtue; the calm clear head in trouble 
and adversity; the courage to live while he can and to die 
when he must without fear or reproach of the gods, or ¢om- 
plaint or distrust of the providences ; all the elements of 


character, in brief, which make a man aman, and a tower of 


streneth to his race a refuge ror the weak in trouble and 
adversity—lapse in part, or die out altogether in one who suf- 
fers from the eraver forms of sperm i rrhoa: and in their 


place succeed weakness, irresolution, despondency and despair. 


Many forms of vice may follow also, but more often, especially 
in the eraver or more settled forms of thi weakness, ho s rious 
offence against hor’ lity is committed. Ile may, On the con- 
trary, have excess of thi pious element and be moral even to 
prudishness. While he is weak enough to be miserable he is 


il il 


too weak to be absolutely immoral. More often he is so good 


as to be absolutely good for nothn 
W eli influence of sexual disorders of men, 
as a cause of insanity, has been overrated by medical writers, 
Phe clinieal records of asylums, of course, show as a matter of 
tact an almost cConstani association (>) the two maladies ilk the 
same person; but if is by no means always easy to determine 
it thi like certainty the relation which the two states 
sust to ¢ othel WI ile m the other hand we have 
eood reason believe that medical writers underrate the in 
Huence of disorders of the sexual functions on the vetiology of 
the pett vices of men and women so preva nt in civilized 
lit _P | eC dhsane must have anh insane tempera lift. bias or 


neue is, ” Civ direction toa morbid Cuuse, When ho such 
predispos ne bias to Insanity exists, Insane effects from any 
of the usual exciting Causes of insanity cannot be counted on 
with certainty. Given the predisposing bias or neurosis, and 
the causes which produce any form of disease may likewise 
produce insanity. It is a matter of observation that some of 
the worst forms of sexual disease, both organic and functional, 
exist both in men and women without exciting any insane 
tendency. They cannot be found, however, unaccompanied 


with more or less impairment or demoralization of the psychi- 
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eal character. This, however, while it is in fact an insanity, 
is so outside the contines of technical interpretation. 

In respect of the changes in the wore/e of an individual, 
throug! the influence of disease of the corporeal organs, 
(rriesinger very truly observes, that they “constitute some of 
the most fundamental elements of the pathology of insanity. 
Thev are the key . he remarks, “to a knowledge of the pre- 
disposition to mental disease resulting from the most diverse 
loclily i SCUSCS, and of the mode of action of psychical Cullst "hs 
The rationale of the effects of functional disease upon mental 
Geran gemnent is perfeetly clear to the mind of every medical 

Equally clear is it to him why a grave affection may 
cist in the cere bral centres, or even in some parts mn) the 
pinal system, without perceptibly disturbing the bodily func- 
lols or demora izing the emotional states. If the normal 
‘ perations of the functions of organic life be preserve d, a cer- 
Lit stability of the emotions will be assured, even if emotional 
insanity, by far the largest variety of insanity, be not an abso- 
lute impossibility. Indeed, we must maintain, without fear of 
contradiction, that the protean forms of emotional insanity, 


and the disease of the organs of the so-called * vi vetative life 
sustain the relation of cause and effect, the cause being in the 
domain of the latter; and that when the relation of cause and 
effect is inversed and the emotional disturbance precedes the 
bodily disturbance, the former cannot become a fixture in the 


ind until the corporeal powers are seriously impaired, 


Despine has well said that, * Les sensations plysiques de plaisir 
‘et de douleur qui aceompagnent les impressions de lame 
* pe dant Jes manifestations des sentiments et des Passio =. 


levaient done avoir pour siege p lmitif un organe perveu 


jue le cerveau: c'est principalement aux nerfs du 


Iipathitgue qu appartien eette Tonction ; et, Comme 


tous les plenomenes auxquels preside ce systeme sont indeé- 
pendal ae la volonte, les phenomen + le Pemotion le sont 
Prychotogie Naturelle, Tome |, p. 45.) This 

Q 
T ec im 
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being obviously the Case, the ordinary exciting cases of 
emotional insanity, as fear, grief, anxiety, vexation, dis- 
appointment, ete., through their influence in’ depressing 
the functions of the grand sympathetic, must permanently 
impair the functions of the bodily organs ere the morbid 
etfect ot such exciting CAUSES would be able to nak - a fixed 


and permanent impression on the high r cerebral centres. 


Griesinger, himself, has recognized this fact in admit Ine’ that 
when we are influenced by “external causes capable of exciting 
an emotion, * * * very much depends upon these existing, 


habitual or transient cerebral states which are exeii d bv the 
bodily conditions, whether the emotion will be constant.””* 


hat in good health it would not become tixed, 


[It is obvious t 
but be alt wether transient. else we should ill become insane 
» loss of a frie vd, or vo iad when cros ed ilk | Ve, 

Do we sufficiently appreciate, therefore, man’s depend 
ence on his organism, the lower organism, that part of his 
being which it was the fashion in times past to affect to de 
spise, for sanity for that without which life would be hardly 
worth the living ¢ The pleasures of existence are so closely 
related to the things of time and sense, to love an | appetite, 
ev, that without them earth 


~s 


joy and hate, getting and begettin 
would be a barren and cheerless waste to the most of mankind. 
What perennial happiness is that which springs from the asso- 
elation of parent and child, husband and wife, brother and 
sister, friend and friend, kindred and 1m ighbor! W hat lovely 


and ex: Iting emotions are ¢ he 


ndered oft conjugal love 4 the 

Ve Da oil Spee es ee ae : ¢ 4] 

felicity of maternity and paternity ; the pleasures of the senses 
of seeing, hearing, eating and drinking: the sentiment of 


love and wor hip, which contribute so much to ennoble the 


1 42] . ‘ f ] 9 : lr] . 4 
character and till up the Cup OF Tes TVs, hese are the 
2 ] 1° Ng : } | 4} } 
things that render life a boon of priceless Value ¢ that make a 
heaven rOr alk OL Cartir. Nevertli less they have an or1em 


they take their rise. receive their inspiration, from lis bodily 
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organs, chiefly in his ¢vscera, unpoetic as is the idea! We 
may becloud our faculties in tracing the phenomena of * reflex ” 
and “automatic” actions, and confuse the meaning of the grand 
facts of our earth-life with learned disquisitions upon this 


function or that process; but then, when we have succeeded 
in reducing the phenomena of organie life to that of a ma- 
chine, less simple and cunningly devised than that which turns 
brass Into wires and wires into pins; or that which records the 


fHuctuations of the gold market with such marvellous skill and 
rapidity ; the truth is reflected back upon us, with something 


like its old force and significance, that within man’s body 


we might properly sav his abdomen springs that depth of 
feeling and wealth of emotion which makes healthy human 


we supreme joy and satisfaction it is. A heaven in whieh 
its dep dene ~ the abdominal 
dreary | ( (ie, Lpeor'e We say 


anv soul worthy « lhiortality. 


a : 
ts crowhing, therefore, 


and put off 
hereby : but its s\ mumetry and har- 


must be preserved if the kingdom 


Is hed lipo ! earth. 


the phic nomena of human life and 
° . 
‘grand sympathetic upon them, the 
w attach to the preservation of the 
ndition of » corporeal organs. We very much 


if bowels ever vearned with Compassion, wli sC¢ CON- 
I 


: — . , . . . . 
eloped healthy viscera is the source Or thore Mspiration 


was abnormal. While, on the other hand. a well- 


that is truly divine than people commonly suppose, we would 
have no one believe that the visceral organs are the exelu- 
sive source of divine inspiration. But we would like to see 
inculeated an increased respect for that hind of inspiration 
Which comes from sound visceral organs. So close an analogy 
is there between aman’s moral philosophy and the state of his 
abdomen, that one can make a diagnosis of the latter from 
an examination of the former. Does not the sulphurous phi- 
losophy of Jolin Calvin bespeak the yellow skin and stunted 


form of that small-livered man? Do not the sermons of a 
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Beecher, an Edwards, or a Bethune indicate striking peculiari- 
ties of organization’ “On the other hand, he whose moral 
teaching partakes of the tints of the sunbeam, is full of beau- 
tiful prophecy, of loving and merciful sentiments, has good 
digestion, to say the least, though his brain be below medi- 
ocrity. He is the successful preacher, albeit his inspiration 
may come from beneath his diaphragm. The large-abdomen 
preacher is generally the one that draws the crowd and pays 
off the church debt, though he be devoid of amoral philosophy 
of logical consistency and can read neither Calvin nor Chrys- 
ostom in the original.” * 

It will be obvious to every one who reflects upon the 
bearings of this subject that physical disease is a unity 
having two sides. It occurs to us that physicians, espe- 
cially those of the very old school (we believe there is no 
new school in medicine today) are aceustomed to view dis- 
ease from one side only—the objective—physicgl. Thus have 
they divided diseases into two great kingdoms, according to 
their location. If in the head, and confined to the sensorial 
centres, it is psychical. If elsewhere, it is physical. This is 
a very grave error, which is due to over-absorption in the de- 
tails of practice ; an error against which Samuel Hahnemann, 
the peer among peerless physicians, -to his lasting honor be 
it said—expressly, though as it seems, vainly, guarded his 
followers and coadjutors. Let us reaffirm that all the phenom- 
ena of a living body are altogether psychical; in health, 
normal; in disease, abnormal, but still psychical—and we 
may say, still physical, for the twain are one and insepa- 
rable. The division of the phenomena of health and disease 
into physical and psychical is a convenience for the benefit of 
the observer. In actual observation, and when dealing with 
either class of phenomena, normal or abnormal, care should be 
taken to reunite the physical and psychical phenomena of each 
class into a totality. The medical observer will often get a 
clearer insight of the wtiology of organic disorder if he bring to 
his aid the so-called reflex symptoms, the psychical phenomena 
exhibited by it, and which are characteristic of the disorder 


* Divine and Human Agency.—National Quarterly Review, April, 1878. 
2d Series > VOL. V.—NO. 1. 2 
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under observation, and be able thereby, it is believed, to cure 
a malady, or at least to comprehend it, when otherwise he 
would fail to do either. 

Griesinger has observed that the anatomical changes which 
indicate insanity, that is, which produce psychical anomalies, 
are naturally to be sought for within the cranium, in the brain 
and its membranes.* If it be true that structure and function 
are coexistent and interdependent in’ pathological as we have 
seen that they are in physiological phenomena, we should 
naturally expect to find the proximate cause of all disease to 
consist In abnormal changes of structure and function in cor- 
responding parts of the physical organism. And this is true 
leo less in so-called psychical disease than in so-called phy sical 
disease, In those forms of insanity, therefore, which involve 
the derangement of the cerebral substance, the proximate cause 
of such derangement may be confidently looked for in the seat of 
those functions,—the brain, or in parts in intimate sympathy 
with it; for if psychical anomalies can exist Independent of the 
condition of their seat and source, there is no basis for psycholo- 
gical medicine, and the magniticent superstructure bearing that 
name, which the centuries of industrial research have reared, 
must fall to the ground for the want of a rational support, and 
be again succeeded ly that horrible nightmare in philosopliy 
demonology and the sooner the better. Nor is this result all 
that would follow as a logical sequence ot thy independence of 
psychical disease ot the physical environment. The re vival 
of the belief in bodiless forms, spooks, spectres, spirits, angels, 
imps and devils, would naturally revive imposture-medicine 
and bring back to mankind the sorcerer and conjuror. The 
doctor would be compelled to vive Way to the priest ; pliysiec 
to charms: the } let to the amulet; the appliances of art to 
pravers and invocations. lor mania, we should have POSSES- 
sion of an evil spirit sand the idea of medicine for a mind dis- 
eased would become an absurdity as great as it was in the 


time of Shakespeare. If we have securely ridden ourselves 
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of the influence of this spectral philosophy in interpreting 
the phenomena of living beings in disease, as well as in health, 
it is due, permit us to observe, to the growth of a belief in 
the invariable certainty of the relation of cause and effeet in 
the human economy and the adequacy of reason to interpret 
that relation. Many forms of insanity, notably melancholy, 
hysterical, and cataleptic mania, are not local disorders, or if 
local, they are identitied with bodily disease in the first place, 
even if the brain-substanee and its membranes become involved 
in their later stages. Idiopathic insanity, or psychical de- 
rangement, involving the organs and functions of the higher 
nerve-centres, the seat of the moral and intellectual powers, 
ist, We believe, depend on abnormal changes in those cen- 
tres, either functional and temporary, or orgalie and perma- 
nent. Careful dissection of the supposed seat of those centres 
has not always revealed the existence of such pathological 
changes, it is true. But how much such failures are due to 
the want of the means of detecting ther 1: or of sutticient dili- 
gence and skill in the search for them: or of knowledge ade- 
quate to recognize and appreciate them: or to all these causes 
together, it is diffienlt to decide. The progress O1 discovery 
in this direction within a few years, since the invention and 
pert ction of the Microscope and other instruments of diaenostie 
investigation, is such that we may reasonably assume that the 
repeated failures of the anatomist to find the proximate causes 
of mania in the brain were due to errors of observation, 
and not to the absence there of those causes. Then, when we 
retlect how wonderfully delicate are those nerve-cells and 
nerve-tibres, of which the cortex and medullary of the brain 
are constituted, and how slight are the molecular deviations 
requisite to produce psychical anomalies, we cannot think it 
at all surprising that even such observers as Pinel, Morel and 
Esquirol should report cases of serious mental derangement 
occurring in persons whose brains were apparently sownd. 
The surprise is, rather, that they were able to detect pathologi- 
cal changes in the cerebra of so many of the insane, in view 
of the inadequacy of the means of investigation to which they 


were confined. “We Miust consider,” SaVs Crriesinger, “how 
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easily many very minute but important changes—even exclu- 
sive of those which are only microscopically appreciable— 
may elude mere ordinary attention; and we ought, as a rule, 
to accept statements regarding the normal, or abnormal, con- 
dition of the brain from those only who, by the whole spirit of 
their writings, show that they are acquainted with pathologi- 
cal anatomy, that they acknowledge this preeminently, and 
that they know what is to be looked for and what is to be 
esteemed.” Then he observes that recent discoveries of pre- 
viously unknown changes have added new light on the path- 
ological anatomy of the brain, and adds: “Just as we know 
for certainty that much that is important was overlooked by 
the older investigators, so may we anticipate still greater re- 
sults from still more searching and minute investigations in 
the future.”* 

When we remember that these words of Professor Gries- 
inger were penned more than thirty years ago, it must mate- 
rially increase our admiration of the rare sagacity and scientitic 
spirit which animated the soul of this great German physician. 
His prediction has very naturally come true. Pathologists of 
today are able to descend into anatomical minutixe to a degree 
which would have amazed a Pinel, or an Esquirol, or even the 
Griesinger of thirty years ago. But even now, with their finer 
aids and facilities of observation and their vastly increased 
knowledge and appreciation of morbid molecular changes, he 
would write himself down an idiot who would claim that the 
last degree of molecular analysis had been reached, and that 
there were no greater depths in that direction to which the 
microscope could conduct the human mind. Nevertheless, a 
position has been reached in the department of the morbid ana- 
tomy of the brain, when the pathologist may contidently assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that mania and abnormal changes 
in the brain-substance or its vessels are constant concomitants 
of each other. Analogy, long since, forced this conviction 
upon the medical mind, but the proofs have come with painful 
slowness. The scientific spirit, however, can wait for veritica- 
tion. Like the Eternal, whose child it is, science is in no hurry 


* Mental Pathology, etc., p. 409. 
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with its processes, and can afford to advance slowly and with 
infinite patience. 

Schroeder van der Kolk, after an experience in the study 
of pathological anatomy of more than thirty years, says that 
he does “ not remember during the last twenty-five years the 
dissection of an insane person who did not afford a satisfactory 
explanation of the phenomena during life.” “ On many ocea- 
sions,” he continues, “I was able accurately to foretell what 
we should tind.” Maudsley’s experience in the same diree- 
tion, however, evidently does not justify him in making so 
strong an assertion. Ile writes: * The cases of chronic insanity, 
in which all anatomical lesions are wanting, are rare. The 
longer the insanity has lasted the more evident they usually 
are.’ Nothing could be more natural; but between a lesion, 
or a perceptible morbid change in the brain-tissues, and a mor- 
bid molecular change in them, there is an infinity of distance ; 
and the inference is perfectly logical that, at the outset, or in 
the small beginnings of the disease, before even the symptoms 
of it were sufficiently prominent to excite apprehension, much 
less alarm, the local morbid changes might be absolutely un- 


recognizable, even were the brain of such a person open to 


inspection. By means of the ophthalmoscope, however, many 


minute pathological changes in the nerve-tissue in such cases 
are recognizable now during life, which was before imp ssible. 

The condition of the brain and the tissues of the encepha- 
lon in acute insanity, affords the most conclusive testimony in 
support of the physical character of psychical disease. Even 
in cases that do not disclose some defect, lesion, or malform- 
ation of the membranes of the encephalon, or of the ganglionic 
bodies associated with the structure of the hemispheres, there 
is constantly to be found hyperemia of the pia mater and 
arachnoid ; sometimes inflammation of both these membranes: 
discoloration and extravasation of blood in the cortical layer, 
or grey substance, and frequently softening. The white 
substance of the brain discloses, also, the same hyperzemic 
tendency in the manifest increase of the puncta vasculosa. Dr. 


* Minute Structure and Function of the Medulla Oblongata, p. 231. Cited 
from Maudsley’s Physiology and Pathology of the Mind, p. 392. 
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Maudsley has reported a case of acute insanity of which dis- 
section showed some of the above characteristics. The arach- 
noid, however, * was slightly clouded, like glass gently breathed 
upon, an! streaked with a delicate milky opacity along the lines 
of the vessels, while it was bulged at the sulci by a clear, se- 
rous fluid beneath.” * The author regrets that the examina- 
tion of this case could not have been earried further by a com- 
petent microscopist. Hlad it been, he feels certain that the 
cortical grey, the supposed ideational substance, would have 
exhibited the same, or a similar hyperzemie condition. 

There is something peculiarly signiticant in the fact that 
mania, whether acute or chronic, is so generally associated with 
disease of the serous envelope of the brain, involving at the 
same time, of course, the pia mater, which les in close contact 
with the cerebral eortex, or dome’ of thouglit, and supplies its 
circulation, The anatomical relation of the parts shows con- 
¢lusively that the effect of any deviation on the part of the 
arachnoid and pia Inater, especially the latter, from their nor- 
mal condition, would be at once retlected upon the cortical 
substance and naturally interfere with the harmonious play of 
its function; thus deranging the normal procession of ideas, 
and inducing morbid fancies or wild delirium, so characteristie 
of insanity. The strange fancies or actual delirium which are 
such familiar concomitants of simple or inflammatory fever 
tind, in the intimate svinpathiy of the pia mater and the 
cortex, or grey substance of the brain, an easy and _ satisfae- 
tory explanation. The same fact also explains, in a manner 
equally conclusive, why insanity may exist, in its early stages 
at least, and leave no visible trace of its presence in the cerebral 
substance ; its functions only being impaired by disease of its 
contiguous membranes, the adjacent ganglia, or the connecting 


commissures. Indeed, the sy mpathy between the cortical sub- 


stance and the pia mater is so close, its dependence on it for 


nutrition and molecular life even, we may say, is so great, that 
its function could not but be greatly influenced, or entirely 
controlled by the condition of that vascular envelope. And 
Griesinger deelares, on the strength of the facts brought to 


*P) logy and Pathology of Mind, p. 347. 
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light by autopsies of the insane, “that the most important 
and most constant chang NS in the INSON« consist in Aff ise 
diseases of the external aye Ps of the cortical substance that 
is, of the surpace s of the brain and of the membranes covering 
them.”* 

In the encephalon of the chronically insane, however, as 
well as the incurably wicked and depraved, every form of mal- 
formation is found to which living tissue is liable. Osseous 
tumors of the cranial bones: stalactites and exostoses of their 
plates and internal surfaces ; hypertrophy and induration of 
all the membranes of the brain; atrophy, induration, anzemia, 
extravasation of blood and softening of the medullary sub- 
stance , Cysts, tubercles, cancer growths and eystercercuses 
within its substance: fatty degeneration, ete. $ atrophy, thick- 


1} 
{ 


ening, distortion, malformation, or entire absence of the corpus 


eollosum and oth  COMMIUSSUPY bodies : the pineal and other 


} 


glands; the various ganglia of the brain; atheroma, rigidity, 


ealcitication, and aneurisms of the arteries, both large and 
small, even of the Mucroscopic arte ries : thrombosis and con- 
traction of the SINUSES ! fibrous deposits ; incomplete, distorted, 
and unsvmametri al development of the hemispheres and their 
eonvolutions and sulci, ete., are a few of the pathological de- 
generations found within the cranium of those unfortunate 
ereatures who have died insane. The list, partial and incom- 
plete though it be, is more significant than entertaining. 

Let no one suppose, moreover—among the unsophisticated 
in medical subjects we mean—that lesions, or malformations in 
insanity are confined to the head. Ile who is insane in the 


head, is insane all over him—deranged and distorted in every 


part. We do not now refer to, nor include, those cases of 
acute mental derangement which so frequently supervene 
upon adequate exciting causes—causes which would rack and 
cause to totter In its dome the reason of the strongest 5 but to 
those cases of idiopathic, constitutional insanity, of which the 
asylums are full today. Their bodies as well as their brains 
are abnormal in every part; and herein is the important lesson 


ot our @ssay,. Even those Causes of monomania Cases of mere 


* Mental Pathology, etc., p. 414. The italics are his. 
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eccentricity of character, have generally some want of sym- 
metry in the contour of the physique. It may be of small im- 
portance by itself; it may consist, for example, of stubbed 
fingers; distorted or ingrowing nails; growing together of 
the toes ; turning in of the toes in walking ; a noticeable differ- 
ence in the halves of the body, of the head, limbs, ete. These 
physical pe uliarities are common to eccentric people the world 
over; and we have seldom failed to discover something of the 
kind in them when we have had an opportunity to look for 
it; and, in general, the graver the form and degree of the 
eccentricity, the graver will be the physical defect. The pro- 
nounced insane, and those viciously wicked people who fill 
our jails and penitentiaries, and the hosts of other people in 
society, who, if they had their just deserts, in the superticial 
estimation of their judges, would be in jail if enough jails 
there were to hold them—are physically disordered and 
malformed. There is a want of symmetry in their bodies 
everywhere; a decided deflection from the ideal type of the 
human form, quite noticeable. The muscles are frequently 
unequally developed ; the skin is wanting its normal sensibility 
and texture : is often coarse-grained, with copious development 
of moles and hair; wanting in delicacy of sensation, and is not 
unfrequently amesthetic. The special senses are likewise 
affected—sometimes preternaturally acute, or dull; sometimes 
entirely wanting. The structure of the eyes is imperfect, and 
the eves often possess unequal sight; one being myopic, the 
other, presby opie. Other peculiarities, as strabismus, squinting, 
opacity, cataract, etc., may be frequently observed. Not un- 
frequently, also, may be found deformed joints, deformed 


nails; ears disproportionately small, or  disproportionately 


large; congenital varices ; mevuses; hair-lip; cycosic excres- 
cences; wens and warts; a supertluity of fingers; unequal 
length of the limbs; unequal size of the hands and feet. Some- 
times all these members are abnormally small; sometimes they 
are abnormally larve. The pliysiognomy is inharmonious and 
vraceless. Then, there is often to be observed a want of the 
full power of muscular codrdination, which destroys the har- 


mony of gait and manner. The walk may be shuffling and 
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~ 


awkward ; wanting in grace, ease and elasticity. The hands are 
unwieldy and acquire dexterity or cunning with difficulty. 
There is stuttering, or confused speech; an uneasy rest- 
less eye; an unsteady, faltering, purposeless movement; or 
a quiet, dull apathetic manner. With these external marks 
of bodily dissymmetry, if we may use the word, are gene- 
rally found internal defects in keeping with them. Some 
of the organs are preternaturally large ; others preternaturally 
small. Defects of the sexual system are very common. Dis- 
placement and other abnormal changes of the womb, ovaries 
and of the testes, with unequal development of them, or ab- 
sence of some of them, are not unfrequently met with in the 
eccentric or insane. Then, there are atheroma and aneurism 
of the arteries : malformation of the heart and its valves: 
tumors in the stomach and intestines, worms, chronic diarrhoea, 
or inveterate constipation, ete. But the most common and 
constant defect of the viscera in insanity is tubercle in the lungs. 
All observers agree, so far as we know, that tubereular con- 
sumption of the lungs is the most common corporeal disease 
with which the insane are afflicted, and, indeed, the most com- 
mon cause from which they die. We have seen many cases in 
private practice that we believe were saved from insanity only 
to die of consumption of the lungs. Were it possible for these 
physical anomalies to subsist in the absence of corresponding 
psychical anomalies, one might conclude, with some show of 
reason, that the mind or soul of man was independent of, and 
sustained an existence apart from, its environment or visibility. 
The truth is the twin anomalies are never dissociated except 
under certain exceptional circumstances, susceptible of an ex- 
planation entirely consistent with their essential unity. 

It has been urged in contradiction of this doctrine of the 
dependence of mind on the physique, that in many and well- 
attested instances, individuals of intirm bodies have possessed 
extraordinary mentality. And such instances would seem, at 


tirst view, to be inconsistent with the physiology of the subject. 


But the inconsistency is more apparent than real. Instead of 
being an injury, it not unfrequently happens that a so-called 
physical disease is of signal benefit to one’s mental powers. 
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Novalis was a stupid lad until after a course of fever; and his 
poetic genius was never so brilliant as when he was dying of 
consumption of the lungs. Theodore Parker’s experience was 
not altogether dissimilar: and the mind of the celebrated Pas- 
eel was relieved rather than burdened by bodily intirmity. 
Similar examples might he adduced in great numbers: and 
they vO far to show the kindly intent of nature in the institu- 
tion of disease and in euiding its direction producing a loeal 
affection to relieve the eCONOMY of a constitutional disorder. 
In cases, for example, of a tubercular diathesis, consumption 
of the lungs may afford its victims a happy escape from a 
worse fate.—that of mania. Disease is never an unmitigated 
evil: viven the requisite conditions, it is, indeed, never an 
evil. It is always a sequence rational and legitimate in its 
institution, and of course, wisely conservative in its results. 
The limit of our space forbids that we should, in this place, 
reverse our procedure and show the morbid influence of a 
deranged cerebro-spinal S\ stem on the lower corporeal functions, 
Everybody knows the withering influence of grief, how it dries 


the very bones: the effect of fear, how it bristles the hair, re- 


duces the temperature, and paraly zes the sympathetic centres 


of the heart: of anxiety, how it arrests the secretions and 
wrinkles the skin; of remorse, how it consumes the body as 
with a never-ending fire; of disappointment and thwarting of 
the affections, how life’s warm currents. are cheeked in their 
course, and the natural tendeney of life’s energies reversed Iyy 
it. All nature within one, when hope is fled, engages in a slow 
persistent suicide. Joy reverses this process, bringing back 
the heart’s action and restoring the respiration ; while jealousy, 
it is said, produces Spasiis in the heart and chest, and anger 
vives rise to the premonitory sVinptoms of apoplexy. in W it- 
ness,” says Feuchtersleben,* “the storm in the veins of the 
angry one; his inflamed countenance, his gasping breath, his 
heating pulse, wild expressions and all the premonitory symp- 
toms of apoplexy Fear blanches the cheek, and despondency 
slows the respiration and the pulse-beat. Shame causes the 
cheeks to blush and the ves To drop. The influence of love, 


* Dietetic é the . /, Dp. 100. 
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on the other hand, is like an exhilirating elixir, viv ifyving all 
the sensibilities. It is capable of restoring life to the infirm 
and renewing the youth of the aged. Whatever be the cir- 
cumstances under which we live, joy or sorrow, adversity or 
prosperity, success or disappointment ; whatever be the condi- 
tion of our body, healthy er diseased, deformed or symmetrical, 
sane or insane, no labored argument is required to satisfy the 
reason of men of learning today, that the human body, like 
the universe, of which it is the epitome and evolution, is un 
der the laws of mind, and is in form and substance mind’s su- 
preme incarnation and visible embodiment, 

In conclusion, we observe that if additional evidence of 
the mutual dependence of mind and matter be required, 
it is afforded by the phenomena of growth, maturity 
and decline. Mental and physical develop in perfect aceord 
from childhood to old age. The immature mind is invaria- 
bly associated with an immature body; mental defects with 


defects of the plivsique ; and if, by reason of disease or 


accident the development of the cerebrum is arrested, the 


powers ot mind are arrested also, as shown in the case Of 
anencephalic idiots, several instances of which have been 
cited in the course of these pages.” Not only in brainless 
ereatures, but also in creatures whose brains are conditioned 
well or ill, does one observe a corresponding degree ot men- 
tality. The feeble-brained lad is proverbially stupid ; the 
“brainy” lad is quick-witted; and if he be precocious, his 
physique affords abundant evidence of the fact, as well as 
reason for it. 

In maturity the physique has reached the zenith of its 
development and the mind attained the height of its powers. 
From this point decline of both begins. And while it is true 
that, for obvious reasons, all the faculties and powers of 
the mind do not equally lose their vigor with the decline of 
the physique, it is true that the decadence of mentality 
as a whole. keeps even pace with that of the body. The 
advance of old age brings signs of decrepitude. The special 
senses become dull ;—the eves lose their ordinary keenness of 


Vonism of Man.—National Quarterly Review, December, 1876. 
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sight; the hearing is less acute; the sense of smell is impaired ; 
the taste is blunted; the sense of touch fails. With these obvious 
signs of decay come impairment of the functions of digestion and 
assimilation. The form bends as if under too heavy a weight ; 
the complexion loses its freshness ; the skin becomes too large 
for its contents, and hangs in wrinkles here and there, showing 
the outline of the muscles beneath. These part with their 
tone, and the form which they support loses its suppleness. 
While these processes are advancing, the mental faculties 
show evident indications of sharing in the general decline. 
The Memory is less retentive and loses its sensibility to im- 
pressions. The animal instincts decline and die. The reason- 
ing powers, perhaps the last to feel the approach of life’s great 
enemy, death, possess less foree and grasp, if they do not fade 
out completely before the tinal dissolution. Should disease 
invade the organism and involve the brain or its meninges, the 
light of the mind goes out prematurely, The unhappy victim 
of brain-softening loses while he yet lives, moves, and has a 
kind of being, that which was his chiefest and most distin- 
guishing glory—mind. 

While these things are self-evident, their significance, 


stranve fo say, is very generally misapprehended. It is cus- 


tomary to transpose the relation of cause and sequence in res- 


pect of the relation of mind and body, and to place that se- 
cond, which, in the order of nature, is first. If brain be re- 
garded as a mere instrument for the manifestation of mind, 
played on by mind as one plays on a musical instrument, as we 
are too often told, and does not of itself cobrdinate such mani- 
festations, we may reasonably pause to wonder whiy the flaccid 
brain of an infant should not furnish a more flexible * instru- 
ment” for the mind to play on than the cumbersome brain of 
the sturdy adult ¢ 

In view of all the facts, interpreted by the light which 
science reflects upon them, the * instrument” hypothesis, we 
fear, will have to go where so many other similar hypotheses 
have gone. If infancy ever exhibited the mental strength of 
maturity ; if a babe in the arms were ever capable of caleu- 


lating an eclipse, or making an induction from observed data ; 
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if the genius of a man of average intelligence were ever dis- 


eovered full-orbed in the cradle, then might we logically con- 


clude, either that a miracle had been wrought, or that mind 


was distinct from, and independent of, states of the physique. 
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cat nations er ip; others spring up. Prussia ts 
Hv one of the latter. Two lifetime s, but little 
the allotted span of human existence, would cover the 
interval between her first eppearance as a kingdom and 


xaltation into one of the most vovertul empires of the 
ndia, the native jugelers 
ire fond of exhibiting wl performance which they eall “the 


mine trick” commencing with the planting or a nango-seed 


] 
i 
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In \fehanistan and British 


earth, and the covering rf’ it with a cloth, the 
moments later, shows that the see 
A second w velling discloses the 
complete flower, a fourth the fruit already 


ho inaptsvinbol of Prussia’s unparalleled 


rowth. 
the erection of the little Electorate of Brandenburg into a 
vido under Frederick I, w: » favorite jest of rulers 
ancest had swayed the destinies of Europe in days 
Ilohenzollerns owned nothing beyond their ownh 
But 1745 saw this “upstart ” monarchy holding 
ht of ancient Austria, and L763 saw 
ereat powers of Kurope tacitly admitting, by the peace of 


Ilubertsburg, that the new-tledged State, which they had 
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mocked two generations before, was now more than a match 
for them all.* In 1813, “annihilated ” Prussia stood in the 
foremost rank of the great coalition which overthrew Napo- 
leon; while, in our own day, Prussia has become Germany. 
But the great unification of IS70, though accomplished 
with startling suddenness, was in reality nothing more than 
the completion of a work which had been going forward for 
centuries. four times have the seattered elements of the 
great Teutonic brotherhood endeavored to antedate history by 
welding themselves into one., Twice th movement rolled 
back to its starting-point ; the third time it sueceeded so far as 
to hold the ground that it lad won, and thus to serve as a 
basis for the fourth and crowning effort which resulted in 


Com} lete victory. The history of these attempts, together 
with the various causes which have helped or hindered them, 
is worth examining in detail. 

The great upheaval of 1515, known to us as the Protestant 
Reformation, had a twofold aspect Which is not always sutti- 
ciently recognized, It was undoubtedly, as its name implies, 
the religious protest of a great body of earnest men against a 
sVstel \ hich ho longer satistied their spiritual needs : but it 
had likewise the political significance of the revolt of a Ger- 
man population against the sway of an Italian pontiff. At 
tirst the onset was irresistible: but before the ground thus won 
could be seeured, the appearance of Ienatius Loyola and his 


mighty svstem of moral strategy, together with the zealous 


reform of ecclesiastical abuses, arrested the charge just as its 


first impetus began to fail, and dissension to creep through its 
ranks. The great column of attack melted into a chaos of jar- 
ring fravments, and the battle of United cTermany, so far 
as the sixteenth century Was conc rned, ended in palpable 
failure. 

But the spirit ot progress and of liberty, though checked, 
Was not extinguished; and the heroie struggle of the Dutch 
against Spain ostered the linpulse of resistance, 


War s Imost pro- 
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which exploded, in 1618, in the great convulsion of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Once again, the Teutonic races of the North 
stood shoulder to shoulder against the Latin world, and once 
again their onslaught bore all before it. Had Gustavus Adol- 
phus survived his crowning victory at Lutzen to dictate peace 
to the conquered Hapsburgs under the walls of Vienna, Ger- 
man unity might have translated itself into fact more than two 
centuries earlier, and Europe been spared the long agony of 
her most destructive war. But it was not to be. With the 
death of the great champion died the last gleam of honest 
manhood which had redeemed that brutal and useless butch- 
ery. Selfish ambition took the place of chivalrous zeal; and 


what Gustavus had begun for humanity’s sake, Richelieu ended 


for his own.* 

Nevertheless, all these miseries were not entirely without 
compensation, If Germany had failed, she had at least ascer- 
tained clearly, for the first time, the real causes of her failure. 
She had learned that the natural enemies of her coveted unity 
were Austria and France ;—Austria, in accordance with her 
traditional policy of “ruling by division” the vast empire be- 
stowed upon her by a series of fortunate accidents ;—France, 
in order to leave her grasping ambition unbridled by the curb 
which the presence of a united and formidable State beyond 
the Rhine would be certain to impose upon it. And the re- 
cognition was mutual; for, as the sequel amply proved, France 
and Austria were not less prompt in noting the quarter in 
which the danger that both dreaded alike was to be sought 
and found. 

Ninety-three years went by. Toward the middle of the 
eighteenth century, France and Austria were once more pre- 
paring to shake the world with their feuds, and far too busy 
to bestow much attention upon a slim, undersized, bright-eyed 
young man of eight-and-twenty, fond of flute-playing and 
writing washy verses in indifferent French, who had just 
mounted the throne of Prussia. Suddenly this young flute- 


* The Treaty of Westphalia, which ended the great struggle in 1648, has 


been well defined as ‘‘ a half-price purchase by Richelieu of the reward due to 
Sweden.” 
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player (afterwards somewhat prominent in history under the 
name of Frederick the Great), stepped forth and wrested Sile- 
sia from Austria, whose utmost efforts, pertinaciously renewed 
with the aid of England four vears later, failed to regain it. 
The alarm spread like wildtire. The menacing apparition in 
Germany, of a new and hostile power, terrified the contending 
houses of Bourbon and THlapsburg into a temporary alliance. 
The whole world sprang to arms. For seven long and san- 
guinary years, Austria, France, Russia, Sweden, and the count- 
less atoms of ill-fated Germany itself, were precipitated upon 
Prussia in one ceaseless avalanche of ruin; but when the storm 
had spent itself, the indomitable kingdom was still there. The 
peace of Hubertsburg secured Silesia to Frederick, and the 
world had rest from war. 

The almost inealceulable importance of this achievement 
was very imperfectly appreciated by the generation that wit- 
nessed it, and least of all by the achiever himself. The men 
whose deeds are the landmarks of history, often go to their 
graves without knowing that they have done anything great. 
Columbus, thinking only of a short cut to Eastern Asia, died 
in absolute ignorance that he had really discovered a new 
world. John Hampden, when he first stepped forward to oppose 
the illegal taxation attempted by Charles I, little dreamed that 
he was actually inaugurating a new era in the history of man- 
kind. The two young officers who, in June, 1853, stimulated the 
Turkish garrison of Silesia to its heroic resistance, modestly re- 
garded as a mere incidental piece of duty what was in reality 
the turning-point of the Crimean War, So, too, it was with 
Frederick of Prussia. Greatly would the despot, the free- 
thinker, the iron disciplinarian, have marvelled if any prophet 
had suddenly disclosed to him the mighty structure of national 
progress and religious enlightenment which was one day to 
rise upon the seemingly tiny foundation-stone which his hand 


had laid. 


But that which was hidden from his eyes, is abundantly 


clear to those of his successors. A great historian * has shown, 


*** The fame of Frederick began to supply, in some degree, the place of a 


common government and a common capital. It became a rallying-point for the 
' Series > VOL. V.—NO. 1. 3 
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with characteristic foree and vividness, how this splendid 
wrong-doer, while laboring in the cause of his own seltish am- 
bition, unconsciously served that of truth, justice and national 
liberty. The Seven Years’ War and its result pressed home 
one thought upon every mind: “If one small fragment of 
Germany, holding tirmly together, is more than a match for 
all Europe combined, what might not the whole of Germany 
accomplish if similarly united /” In that thought lay the germ 
of ISTO. 

The great truths of history are always in advance of their 
age, and only by slow and painful degrees do men learn to 
appreciate them. The world was not vet ripe for the rise of 
anew ereation from the chaos of fourteen centuries of ruin. 
Another and a sharper lesson was needed, and it came. It came 
in the form of that tremendots conflagration which closed the 
century, and which, after defving the efforts of all Europe to 
quench it, set Europe itself in a biaze from east to west. The 
pipe-claved exactness of the old school, with its methodical 
drills and parades, went down like pasteboard before the thun- 
derbolt strokes of an andacity which fought and conquered 
against all rule, and in detianee of all precedent. * The rout 
of Jena, the sack of Berlin, avenged Rossbach and Minden. 
The fragments of prostrate Germany, welded into the confed- 
eration of the Rhine,+ became a weapon in the hand of the 
conqueror; and Napoleon’s iron heel crushed, seemingly for 
ever, the last hope of Teutonic unity and popular freedom. 


It was in this season of misery, abasement and despair 


feeling of every true German—a subject of mutual congratulation to the 
1 the Westphalian, to the citizen of Frankfort and the citizen of 
Then first it began to be manifest that the Germans were truly a 
Chen first was discernible that patriotic spirit which, in 1813, achieved 
eliverance of Central Europe, and which still guards, and will long 
t foreign ambition, the old freedom of the Rhine.’’—Macaulay’s 


iticism of an Austrian veteran upon Napoleon is well 

«l old days, we used to march and countermarch all 
or losing a league, and then go into Winter-quarters. 
ignorant, hot-headed young man, who flies about from Bou- 
from Ulm to the middle of Moravia, and fights battles in 
His tactics are monstrously incorrect !”’ 


] 


certainly a singular piece of historical irony, that the first practical 
f Germany should have been effected by her bitterest ennemy and 


5s tyrant. 
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that the seeds of the glorious harvest first began to spring. 
The scattered German races, menaced by a common danger, 
were moved for the first time by a common impulse. On 
the great day of Leipzig, Saxon and Swabian, Pomeranian 
and Wurtemberger stood side by side against the one great 
enemy and oppressor of all 3 and Prussia, as the heaviest 
sufferer, was foremost in the work of vengeance, Waterloo 
completed what Leipzig had begun, and the Fatherland was 
free once more. 

And now it might well have been hoped that Germany’s 
trials were ended, and that the prize for which she had strug- 
vled so long and so vainly, Was fairly within her reach at last. 
The march of events had swept from her path every obstacle 
that once impeded it. The paraly zing routine of the old SVs- 
tem had been tried and found wanting. <Austria’s arrogant 
pretensions to the headship of Central Europe had been 
shattered once and for ever. France lay bleeding in the dust. 
A spirit of national union, hitherto unfelt, had been implanted 
and fostered by the great combined effort that overthrew 


Napoleon, Now, at last, it seemed as if, after all these weary 


vears, the reign of German unity and popular freedom were 
about to extend itself unchecked from the Rhine to the 
Niemen. But alas ! 
‘ Heaven heard and granted half the warrior’s prayer, 
Che other half the winds dispersed to air.” 
The unity, indeed, came in the fulness of time; but it came 
to bring, not freedom, but only a new variety of despotism. 
For a time, however, all went well. The baneful influence 
of Austria, indeed, vet lived in the person of her anti-reform- 
ing Premier, Prince Metternich, upon whom all the lessons of 
twenty vears of bloodshed had been spent in vain. But his 
crafty genius was fully counterpoised by the firmness of Prus- 
ia, Which, retaining in peace the leadership that she had as- 
timed in war, put herself without disguise at the head of the 
new movement. Iler foundation, in 1833, of the famous 
* Zollverein,”’ (first projected fourteen years earlier.) which  es- 
tablished one tariff for the whole of Germany, prefigured 


rn ho wmnbiguous form the political union by which this 
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commercial federation was one day to be followed. Despite the 
opposition offered by Austrian intrigues without, and a strong 
conservative party within, Prussia had well-nigh become a con- 
stitutional State in 1847, and all Germany was visibly tending 
in the same direction. 

But a new actor was now about to appear on the scene, for 
whom Providence had destined the twofold part of consum- 
mating German unity at one blow, and of virtually neutraliz- 
ing the boon that he bestowed by alloving it with the exploded 
despotisms of his predecessors. In this same vear, 1847, there 
entered the Prussian Parliament a tall, stalwart, keen-eved 
man with a heavy moustache, known chietly ly the countless 
duels of his student-life at Gottingen, and by his tierceness 
in resenting any slight, or even opposition, by whomsoever 
offered. Bevond this, the world knew nothing of him « xcept 
that he had a country-seat on the estate of Schonhausen, and 
that his name was Karl Otto von Bismarek. 

Most of the anecdotes current respecting Bismarck’s ehild- 
hood, have an és post fucto air which betrays them at once ; 
but there can be little doubt that the sight of the prints left by 
French bavonets in the great gate of Schoénhausen, and the 
oft-repeated tale of his mother having been forced to tly from 
her home at midnight before the invading hordes of Napo- 
leon, helped to kindle and foster the hostility to France whieh 


was one day to bear such terrible fruit. His antipathy to 


Austria Tas he easily accounted for ly the hereditary rivalry 


between the two States, and the gencral indignation aroused 
by the intermeddling of Prince Metternich. Both tendencies 
manifested themselves undisguised]y at the very outset of his 
eareer, and he was not the man to let his hatred remain long 
without results. The vivid portrait drawn of him by one who 
knew him well at a time when he was making his tirst stride 
toward his present formidable eminence, is worth transcribing 
at length : 

‘Bismarck is a first-rate diplomat. No man captivates more 
adroitly those whom he wishes to win; no man knows better 
how to strike at the right moment, or to wait when the tide is 


turning in his favor. Ile possesses great moral as well as 
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physical courage, shrinking from nothing which may be con- 
ducive to his end. He is not naturally eloquent, but his speeches 
are generally impressive and full of terse argument. In so- 
ciety he is an excellent companion, witty, genial, sparkling. 
But by the side of these virtues, the darker shades are not 
wanting to the picture. Ile can tell the very reverse of truth 
with amazing coolness, or, still oftener, the plain truth when 
he knows it will not be believed.” 

Such was the man into whose hands the destinies of Prus- 
sia were about to fall; and his way was already being cleared 
for him by means which he himself could hardly have fore- 
seen. The shaking of the nations by the great earthquake of 
S48 aided him incaleulably both at home and abroad. It 
startled the Prussian Government from the path of modera- 
tion and progressive liberalism into a reactionary attitude which 
exactly suited the arbitrary views of the future Chancellor. It 
showed at once the internal unsoundness of his sworn enemy, 
France, and her inability to utilize her freedom even when she 
had attained it. It demonstrated with ominous clearness the 
utter weakness of Austria, which, having failed to hold her 
ground against the assault of long-despised Hungary, was at 
length forced to stand by and see her tottering throne propped 
hy Russian bayonets. On every side, the old things were pass- 
ing away and all things were becoming new. A great era 
was dawning upon Europe, and with the appointed hour came 
the appointed man. 

In 1551, Bismarck took his place as one of the deputies of 
Prussia in the Federal Diet of Frankfort-on-the-Main. In 
L852, he represented his Government at the Court of Vienna. 
In 1857 he was sent on a special mission to Paris, where he 
saw, face to face, for the first time, the man whom he was de- 
stined to grind to powder thirteen years later. In 1859 he ae- 
cepted the appointment of Prussian Envoy at St. Petersburg. 
These subordinate posts necessarily gave little scope for his rest- 
less and aspiring genius; but tokens were not wanting to show 
what he would do if he could. Iis opposition to the policy 
of Austria was open and uncompromising. Ie took no pains 
to conceal his contempt for the efforts of the Prussian Cabinet 
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to conciliate the liberals; and there was a world of grim pro- 
phetie mcaning in the now famous sentence which closed one 
of his letcers from Russia: “The position of Prussia in the 
Federal Diet is a solecism, an abuse, a sore which we must cure 
with stec] and cautery” ( ferro et igue). 

The oceasion for this stern surgery Was not long in offer- 
ing itself. In 1861, William I, after a four years’ regeney in 
the name of his incapable brother, became king de jure as 
well as de facto. Up to that time he had striven manfully to 
adhere to the milder policy which had preceded the reaction 
of 1848: but the unanimous refusal of the Prussian Parlia- 
ment to pass his * Army Bill,” in the autumn of 1861, put a 
period to lis endurance : and, looking round for some power- 
ful coad jutor to share his arduous task, his eve lighted upon 
Bismarck. ; 

When the two men last met, the future Emperor was 
merely Crown-Prince of Prussia, and the future Chancellor a 
young clerk in the civil service, whom Prince William, eveing 
his towering figure with professional appreciation, dismissed 
with the passing pleasantry: “I see, gentlemen, that justice 
chooses her servants by the Guards’ standard.” But the times 
were now changed, and the men likewise.  Bismarck’s ap- 
pointment as Minister of State, in the Spring of 1862, was tol- 


lowed six months later iD his acceptance of the Premiership ; 


and from that time onward, despite the opposition of the 
National Parliament, he was omnipotent in Prussia. 

Everything now sloped down toward the great consum- 
mation, In S64 came the Danish war, when the I[louses 
ot Hapsburg and Hohenzollern for a moment suspence d their 
long rivalry in obedience to a common instinct of plunder, 
only to quarrel afresh as soon as the booty was secured. The 
result of their joint appeal to the Federal Diet, which gave so 
decided a majority to Austria, showed that the spell of Haps- 
burg supremacy in Central Europe, though rudely shaken, had 
not yet lost all its power; but the weapon was already uplifted 
which was to deal it the final blow. 

The onus of the final rupture was skilfully thrown upon 
Austria (a policy repeated in the case of France four years 
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later); but the certainty of the whole thing having been de- 
liberately planned by Bismarck would be sufticiently absolute, 
even without the cynical frankness of his reported utterance 
on hearing that the Vienna Cabinet seemed likely to concede 
the disputed points : “What? will not the old horse take the 
leap after all, now that we have brought him up to it?” But 
the leap was taken at last, and its effect was decisive. A linger- 
ing sentiment of loyalty to the fast-fading prestige of Aus- 
tria, coupled, perhaps, with some alarm at Prussia’s rapid 
growth and dictatorial bearing, brought the lesser kingdoms of 
Germany into the field under the banner of the Double 
Kagle; but Prussian discipline and the Prussian needle-gun 
triumphed over all opposition. The day of Sadowa hurled down 
Austria from her usurped eminence at once and forever; and 
the minor States, after \ indicating the honor of their flag by a 
gallant, though unsuccessful resistance, recognized perforce in 
Prussia the leading German Power of the age—a conviction 
destined to bear momentous fruit four years later. 

Here, then, was one-half the great work fairly accomplished 
at last. Of the two chief obstacles to the consummation of 
German unity, one was finally swept away ;and Prince Talley- 
rand’s bold scheme of making Austria “shift her centre 
of gravity from the west to the east,” was at length 
translated into fact, by means which even /A/s subtle and far- 
reaching intellect had never conceived. Indeed, one glance at 
the plan propounded by the modern Machiavelli to his im- 
perial master after the crowning triumph of 1805-6, sutticiently 
shows how little either the one or the other foresaw the formi- 
dable eminence so soon to be attained by the kingdom which 
that campaign appeared to have absolutely annihilated. Talley- 
rand proposed to take Swabia and the Tyrol from Austria 
and bestow them upon Italy, erecting Venice into an inde- 
pendent republic, and compensating Austria with the pos- 
session of Moldavia, Wallachia and Bessarabia, together with 
the northern half of Bulgaria. “ By this plan,” he concluded, 
“the Germans are forever shut out from Italy, Austria is made 


the rival of Russia and the guardian of the Ottoman Empire, 


and the Russians being thus excluded from Europe, are 
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thereby directed upon the kingdoms of Central Asia, where they 
will naturally come into conflict with the rulers of Hindostan.* 
Had this scheme been adopted, it might have changed the 
whole current of European history; but “man proposes and 
God disposes.” 

Austria having been thus removed by the campaign of 
1866, the only remaining stumbling-block in the path of Ger- 
man unification was France herself. Nor was France slow to 
realize the situation, Prussia had seized the place so long arro- 
gated by Austria—the North-German Confederation was 
consolidating itself more and more with every month that 
passed—while, even among the Teutonic Principalities of the 
South, an alarmingly active tendency in the same direction 
was beginning to manifest itself. Plainly enough, if the es- 
tablishment of a united German Empire were to be prevented, 
there was no time to lose. Accordingly, for the next two 
years, the reorganization and mobilization of the French army 
were pushed forward with all possible haste, while all the arts 
of French diplomacy were brought to bear upon the formi- 
dable strategist of Berlin—neither threats nor cajoleries being 


spared to turn him from his purpose, or to secure, at least, 


his connivance at a “ rectitication of frontier” on the part ot 


France in the direction of Luxemburg or Belgium. 

But the man of “blood and iron” was not one to be im- 
posed upon by such flimsy devices. Forewarned and forearmed 
against the contest which he both expected and desired, he re- 
plied to all utterances from beyond the Rhine, whether of 
menace or of tlattery, with a curt, disdainful contidence which 
showed how accurately he had gauged both his own strength 
and the weakness of his prospective antagonist. The events 
of ISTO amply bore out the soundness of his conclusions. Be- 
neath the strokes of the Northern sledge-hammer, the showy 
fabric of Imperialism gave way as suddenly and irretrievably 
as Don Quixote’s pasteboard helmet before the slash of his 
trusty Toledo, The mimic capital ot Louis XIV Witnessed 


* It isa curious instance of the irony of circumstances, that Talleyrand pre- 
faces this exposition with the remark that the four great Powers of Europe are 
‘England, France, Austria and Russia,” omitting Prussia altogether. 
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the coronation of an Emperor, scion of a house whose existence 
the “Grand. Monarque” had hardly deigned to remember ; 
and before that memorable year had run its course, Germany 
unity stood before the eyes of the world as an existing fact. 

The delight of this long-deferred triumph was destined to 
be very short-lived indeed. Up to this time, the mass of the 
German population had very imperfectly appreciated the real 
character and aims of the man who had so suddenly and 
strangely become their political leader. Unpopular he had 
always been with the few who had encountered the shock of 
his arbitrary course ; but the impression produced by his home 
policy was so absolutely swallowed up in the mightier im- 
portance of his foreign achievements, as to be virtually anni- 
hilated for the time being. Nor, in all probability, would the 
result have been different, even had that impression been ten- 
fold deeper than it was. The very men who smarted beneath 
the imperious language and bearing of the stern Premier, 
would recount to each other, with evident enjoyment, how, 
when the Austrian Ambassador received the Prussian depu- 


tation in his dressing-gown, Bismarck retorted this intentional 


rudeness by coolly lighting a cigar, with an off-hand, “I sup- 


pose you don't object, my dear Count?” In fact, no true 
Prussian could long harbor resentment against the man who 
had humbled France and Austria to the dust, had welded into 
one compact and formidable empire the scattered fragments of 
the great Teutonic brotherhood, and had made the name of 
Germany feared and respected throughout the European conti- 
nent. Amid such triumphs as these, Bismarck’s acquittal at 
the bar of national opinion was as secure as that of Manlius 
within sight of the Capitol ; and the feeling of his countrymen 
toward him was precisely that attributed in Lord Macaulay’s 
stirring ballad to those by whom Manlius was judged : 
‘* Beneath the yoke of Furius the Volscians oft have bowed, 
And Rome may bear the pride of him of whom herself is proud.”’ 

Moreover, even some of the most arbitrary measures of his 
home policy had an air of patriotism and love of freedom 
which might have imposed upon keener observers than the 


bourgeoisie of Berlin. The liberals, who cursed him aloud 
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when he opposed the constitutional measures of the Court, 
were ready to applaud unrestrainedly the equally tyrannical 
policy by which he checked the ultramontanes and repressed 
the pretensions of the Romish Church. The semi-military 
rule which practically converted the whole country into one 
vast camp, might be considered a wise precaution in a State 
surrounded by powerful enemies; and the stubbornness with 
which he adhered to his own views, seemed to be amply 
warranted by the success which uniformly attended them. 

When the tirst glow of the great conquest had begun to 
subside—when peace succeeded war, and the convenient ex- 
euse of Later arma silent le Yes could no longer be pleaded— 
the subjects of the new Empire began to feel, to their cost, 
that the yoke which had pressed so heavily upon the necks of 
their enemies, lay no lighter upon their own. Many a time 
and oft, during the trving vears that were to follow, must 
the German progressists have bitterly recalled a certain pithy 
Oriental apologue, which tells how a holy sage, who had hidden 
himself from the sight of liuman misdeeds among the soli- 
tudes of the Hindoo-Koosh mountains, beheld one day a vul- 
ture carrying food to an unfledged bird which had lost its 
mother. Charmed at having discovered aniong vultures the 
existence of a benevolence seemingly unknown to mankind, 
the worthy hermit pleased himself with this touching spectacle 
many days in suecession, till at length the philanthropic vul- 
ture, finding its nursling suticiently fattened, slew and de- 
voured it! For years the conquering Germans had celebrated 
the chief who led them to victory as a “ patriotic ” leader; but 
it now began to appear only too plainly that his patriotism was 
of the same school with that of Sir Robert Walpole : “Tle a 
patriot 4 Why, all he cares for is to keep things going, and to 
he ep himse hon the top of them.” 

In reality, it was merely the scene that was changed ; the 
principal actor still remained what he had been from the be- 
ginning. Among the traditions of the Prussian civil service, 


there were countless anecdotes of the turbulent audacity and 


impatience of all opposition by which young Otto von Bis- 
marck had seandalized the little great men of Berlin red-tapism, 
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years before he was called forth to overawe Jules Favre 
and to battle Gambetta. On one occasion, while taking down, 
as a clerk in the Department of Justice, the statements of a 
man summoned before one of his superior officers, the witness’ 
cool impudence provoked him to start up and exclaim: “ If 
you don’t behave better, Pll kick you out of the room.” The 
superior, who was present, tapped Bismarck on the shoulder 
and said: “Turning a man out of the room is my affair.” 
Presently a new cause of offence was given, and Bismarck, 
springing up again, cried out: “If you don’t behave better 
Ill make my superior kick you out of the room.” At another 
time, one of the official grandees walked to the window and 
drummed upon it with his fingers while Bismarck was waiting, 
when the latter retorted by going to the other window and 
striking up a still louder tune on the glass. A few weeks later. 
being kept in the ante-room for more than an hour by the same 
magnate, and then curtly asked what he wanted, the young 
civilian answered with equal hanghtiness: * I came to ask for 
leave, but now I request my dismissal.” 

The same stubborn and defiant spirit that marked the youth 
of the modern Themistocles, clung to his maturer manhood, 
and followed him into the Diet and the Cabinet. When he 
promulgated one of his most unpopular measures in the Prus- 
sian Parliament during the Spring of 1862, and a storm of dis- 
approbation almost drowned his voice, he quietly drew a news- 
paper from his pocket, and said coolly: * When you have 
quite done, gentlemen, kindly let me know, and I will go on 
with what I was saying.” On the 6th October of the same 
vear, being met by fresh opposition from the same Assembly, 
he deliberately closed it, remarking that *if he could not gov- 
ern with them, he would do it without them.” Sueh a man 
(as the trial of Count Arnim a few years later clearly showed) 
was not one to hesitate at anything required to insure the sue- 


cess of his policy; and those who had exulted at the crushing 


blows which he dealt their clerical opponents, began to tind 
that in the emphatic language of Scripture, Bismarck’s little 
finger was thicker than the loins of the Papal Nuncio. The 
great Premier's substitution of military for ecclesiastical 
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despotism has seldom been more happily symbolized than by 
a single verse of the stinging lampoon that appeared in a 
German comic paper in 1871: 
‘* The walls of the Gothic cathedral old 
lo the ground without mercy he tore, 
And then on the spot where it once had stood 
Built thirty barracks or more.” 

While such was the state of affairs in Germany, a singular 
and ominous parallelism was developing itself beyond the Nie- 
men, Where, for years past, similar causes had been forcing 
Russia toward a similar consummation. [ler whole history, 
since the close of the Crimean War, had been an exact reali- 
zation of the homely proverb, “Soon hot is soon cold.” The 
present Czar, although his much-lauded * emancipation ’ 
was really planned by his father Nicholas to counterpoise the 
power of the nobility, undoubtedly began his reign as an earnest 
reformer, But the repeated attempts made upon his life, 
and the ill-judged zeal of the * Moscow Petition” of 1870, for 
popular privileges and the freedom ot the press, speedily 
seared him back into the ancient groove ; and when the Franco- 
German War ended, he was fast becoming as reactionary as 
Bismarck himself, 

The chosen weapon of an oppressed people is either insur- 
rection or conspiracy. The formidable machination once 
brought to bear upon a foreign tyrant, was now employed 
against a domestic one. Socialism becaine the order of the 
day in Germany, Nihilism in Russia. The general character 
of both movements has been sketched by the writer in an 
earlier number of this Review; * all that need be done here is 


to indicate briefly such details as have a direct bearing upon 


the subject now before us. 

In the first place, then, it is worthy of remark that the year 
in which the socialisti¢ movement in ¢ rermany tirst crystallized 
itself, so to speak, into a distinct and active revolutionary or- 
ganization, was IS71, immediately after the close of the Franco- 
German War. Up to that time, its character had been the- 
oretic, rather than practical, aiming more to convert the minds 


m, October, 1878. 
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of men to one particular doctrine, than to make that doctrine 
the watchword of a erusade against the principalities and 
powers of the world, This character of the movement was un- 
doubtedly due ina great measure to that of its founder, whose 
career, as the representative of a very peculiar and formidable 
class, merits some attention. 

In 1855, a young student, named Ferdinand Lassalle, pub- 
lished a classical treatise which created general admiration by 
the depth of its research and the penetrating keenness of its 
observation. Several literary chiefs, who remembered having 
heard such men as Von Ilumboidt and Ileinrich Heine pre- 
dict great things of this young aspirant, took him kindly by 
the hand. His fame began to spread. Marvellous tales were 
told of his powers of study, and the energy with which he em- 
ployed them. The society in which he moved was never weary 
of extolling the charm of his conversation, the extent of his 
learning, the vigor of his mind. <A career of peaceful literary 
industry and scholastic renown seemed to lie open before him. 
On a sudden all was changed. The brilliant young scholar be- 
gan to lecture publicly upon liberty and equality, the mutual 
relations of labor and capital, the rights of the proletarian 
class, and other kindred topics. He was arrested, tried, im- 
prisoned, came forth again more bitterly in earnest than ever, 
and resumed his career of agitation with redoubled zeal. 
Within less than two years he acquired an influence over the 
working classes such as no Mah of his time had ever been able 


to attain, while lmpressing even the _ hostile bureaucracy 


with a sense of his ability, firmness and honesty of purpose, to 


which Prince Bismarck himself, while denouncing his system 
with the utmost severity, did ample justice. Had his life been 
prolonged, he might possibly have acted as interpreter between 
the two great opposing factions that divided his country, and 
have imparted to them that clear understanding of each other's 
motives and objects which was, as yet, so fatally wanting to 
both. 

But Providence willed it otherwise. In the prime of 
his manhood, with all his daring schemes still unrealized, this 
strange being was struck down by the sword of a duellist (July, 
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Is4), and in his stead arose a darker and a fiercer spirit, who 
was to him what Luther was to Erasmus. Karl Marx, a man 
of action in the fullest sense of the word, looked solely to re- 
sults, accounted nothing done while anything remained to do, 
and, provided he did but attain his end, cared little at what 
Cost ot suffering and ruin that end was achieved. In one word 
he was the Bismarck of Socialism. 

Under such a leader, the hew doctrine made startling pro- 
vress. For a time, indeed, the ranks of his followers were 
divided by aschism: but the dispute ended, as usual, in the 
triumph of the doers over the thinkers. The Marxites ab- 
sorbed the Lassallites, just as the Jacobins absorbed the Giron- 
dins; and the movement began to wax formidable alike from 
its extent and its unity. Secret societies sprang upon every 
-ide. Students and artisans, men of learning and men of 
labor, stoods ide by side in the socialist ranks. Influential 
newspapers openly avowed and preached revolutionary doce- 
trines. Socialist members were sent to Parliament, socialist 
meetings were held in Berlin. The completeness of its organi- 
zation made the whole enterprise a kind of * State within a 
State.” It was estimated that 60,000 avowed Socialists were 
to be found in Berlin alone. Forty-one newspapers, number- 
ing more than 200,000 subscribers, spread abroad the doctrines 
of the system. A very few years after the first appearance of 


Marx, it was stated, probably with absolute truth, that one 


Iman in every twenty-five throughout the Empire was his 


sworn adherent. 

All this, however, would have mattered little, had the 
movement still retained the moderate and purely theoretical 
character with which Lassalle had invested it. The two great 
objects for which he strove were the combination of the work- 
ing classes for mutual support, and the recognition by the 
State of the duty of supplying laboring associations with the 
necessary capital. But this programme, bold as it might ap- 
pear, Was far too tame and limited for the tierce energy of his 
successor. Revolution, armed resistance, assassination of arbi- 
trary rulers, the abolition of marriage, the redistribution of 
property, the extinction of the Church—such were the theories 
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which Karl Marx and his disciples preached in trumpet-tones 
from one end of Germany to the other. 

The effect of such preaching was not long in making itself 
manifest. At home and abroad, everything seemed to have 
combined in its favor. The rapid succession of three wars in 
seven vears, the terrific havoc which they had wrought, the 
growing pressure of the military despotism introduced by 
Prince Bismarck, the meagre dole of State rights granted to 
the commonalty, the practical worthlessness of such rights as 
they did Possess all this had sunk deeply into the hearts of 
the German workingmen, from whose ranks were drawn nine- 
tenths of the new school of reformers. * The German 
laborer.” as a recent critic has well remaked, * sees himself in- 
vested with only two rights in the exercise of which he is the 
equal of the higher classes. One of these is the right to vote 
at Parliamentary elections; the other (which, as often as hot, 
he would be quite willing to wave) is that of serving in the 
imperial army for a certain period. But this latter is a com- 
pulsory right, a right from which he cannot escape. On the 
other hand, he tinds himself heavily taxed by a Government 
which does not help him, in order to support an army which he 
is very much inclined to regard as his natural enemy, as well as 
a brilliant and luxurious Court which is perpetually obtruding 
upon him the contrast between its lavish splendor and his own 
poverty. Ilenee he longs (as well he InaVv) TO overthrow the 
arrangements and annihilate the institutions which plainly re- 
sult in his exelusion from every material advantage that makes 
life worth having.” 

Such a state of things could not last. The mind of Ger- 
many had been too thoroughly awakened by the great events 
and great thinkers of the Napoleonic period, ever to be thrust 
back into its old groove of blind and soulless apathy. For 


vears past, a spirit ot social and political Inquiry had been 


abroad, which the unnatural pressure now imposed upon it only 


rendered doubly violent. Men were resolved to kn , ie 
reason why,” and no rebuff, no evasion, could now sutiice them. 
Bismarck was determined to crush Socialism, and Socialism 


Was equally determined not to be crushed. At length the 
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inevitable explosion came. Two successive attempts upon the 
Emperor's life showed what perverted energy could do; and 
the two different elements of German Socialism were aptly 
tvypitied in the would-be assassins. Hodel represented the 
headlong, boisterous, unreasoning man of the masses; Nobiling 
the calm, eynieal, calculating man of the schools; and both 
alike formed a signiticant commentary upon Prince Bismarck’s 
policy and its natural results. 

But the stern Premier was not one to shrink from the conse- 
quences, however formidable, of his own well-weighed scheme 
of action; and the way in which he confronted this appalling 
emergency Was eminently characteristic. The undue tightness 
of a bandage had preduced inflammation ; and therefore, 
according to his view of the case, the obvious eure for that 
inflammation was to draw the bandage tighter still. Skilfully 
availing himself of the momentary revulsion of public feeling 
which followed Nobiling’s attempt, he brought forward in 
the German Parliament, during the Summer of 1878, a * So- 
cialist Repressive Dill” which rivalled the most despotic 
measures of Frederick the Great, or of Napoleon. 

The Parliament, although filled with anti-Socialist mem- 
bers, was not too much biassed to see clearly enough whither 
such a measure must lead. The alarm spread. The sense of 
a common peril united fora moment the extremists and the 
moderate liberals. A coalition was formed, and the obnoxious 
bill thrown out. For one instant it seemed as if the great 
apostle of martial law had at last met with his match. But 
the man who had deliberately plunged all Europe into war for 
the attainment of his own ends, and had closed, on his own 
responsibility, the sittings of the Prussian Chambers when 
they ventured to oppose him, was not one to be so easily 
cheeked. Ie again had recourse to his favorite weapon of 
dissolution ; and the second Parliament, more obsequious than 


the first, passed the * Socialist Bill” with one or two merely 
nominal modifications. 


For those who read carefully and dispassionately the 
various provisions of this famous ordinanee, it is difficult 
to understand how any modern assembly, however abject, 
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however completely under the heel of irresponsible power, 
could have persuaded itself to approve and ratify, in the face of 
the whole civilized world, a series of measures which resemble 
the ty rannical decrees of Henry VIII, or Charles I, rather than 
the well-weigied enactments of a nineteenth-century states- 
man. Briefly stated, the more important clauses of the re- 
pressive bill are substantially as follows: 

1. That the police shall be empowered to dissolve, without 
warning, and at their own discretion, all meetings of a social- 
istic kind, and all secret associations suspected of being in any 
way connected with socialism, 

2. That the property of any socialist, or person convicted 
of complicity in the socialistic organization, shall be contis- 
cated without trial, and distributed among the poor. 

3. That any newspaper or other journal convicted of dis- 
seminating socialistic doctrines, or arguing in their favor, 
shall, after one warning,* be suppressed. 

4, That keepers of book-stores and libraries, who shall be 
found guilty of selling, or keeping in stock, socialistic books 
or pamphlets of any kind, shall be at once expelled. 


5. That any socialistic speaker or writer, or any person con- 


victed of letting apartments for the purpose of holding 
socialist meetings, shall be summarily imprisoned, or fined, or 
both, at the discretion of the police. 

6. That any man suspected of being a socialist shall be 
banished from the district where he resides; and that any 
socialist of foreign nationality shall be at once sent across the 
frontier. 

It would certainly be difticult to carry arbitrary and 
high-handed disregard of the liberty of the subject much 
farther than this. Indeed, the nearest approach in modern 
legislation to this masterpiece of “fatherly correction,” is 
the famous military code popularly attributed to Oliver 
Cromwell: * Any trooper losing his horse or hackney through 
neglect, misconduct, or dice, shall be slain with the sword. 
Any victualer detaining any soldier, to cause him to err from 


* This modification was absolutely forced by the liberals upon Prince Bis- 
marck, who had intended to give no warning at all. 


2d Serie VOL. V.—NO. I. } 
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the way, shall surely die. Any soldier neglecting or disobeying 
the orders given unto him, shall be cut off from his people. 
Any officer or soldier showing discontent at the quarters 
allotted unto him, shall be punished with death.” 

What has been gained by all this severity’ Many great 
political crimes have been half redeemed by the splendor 
of their success ; but what shall we say of the man who incurs 
all the guilt and odium of the crime, without attaining the 
counterpoising success after all¢ The repressive bill was not 
merely a crime, but also that which Prince Talley rand charac- 
teristically pronounced to be far worse—a blunder. Its avowed 
object being to crush Socialism, the question to be asked is: 
Ilas it done sof It is already abundantly evident that it 
has not. The Socialists are more active, more resolute, more 
numerous than ever, and have recently made an open avowal 
of their determination to hold together till their work is done. 
This is precisely what might have been anticipated. The 
nineteenth century bears out as completely as the fifteenth the 
“wicked wisdom” of Machiavelli's famous saying: * Nothing 
is so unwise as half-way severities; the only safe blows to in- 
flict upon men or parties are those which are too heavy to be 
avenged.” ‘To visit either a political or a religious creed with 
any persecution short of absolute extinction, merely waters 
the plant which it is intended to extirpate. Every common- 
place agitator is suddenly transformed into a martyr, and be- 


Comes heroic in his own eves and those of his fellows: and 


upon such men punishment has as little effect as upon the 


thieves who plied their trade beneath the gallows in the “ good 
old hanging days” of English justice. 

We have already mentioned Frederick the Great. It is, 
indeed, not easy to avoid some allusion to the founder of Prus- 
sian greatness, in reviewing a period in which the leading 
events and characteristics of his reign have been repeated 
with almost grotesque exactness. Althouglr Frederick wielded 
only the resources of a small and disjointed kingdom, while 
Bismarck has at his back those of the greatest military power 
in Europe, the parallelism between the exploits of the two 
great despots is so obvious as to strike the most careless 
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observer, Looking back to the middle of the last century, 
we find Prussia, in 1748, holding the balance of power in 
Central Europe, and to a certain extent directing the courses 
of her immediate neighbors. Passing over fifteen years, we 
see her, in 1763, victorious over Austria and France, and dic- 
tating a treaty which gives her a considerable accession of terri- 
tory. Later on, in 1770, we find Austria protesting against 
the ambitious designs of Russia in the East, and Prussia stand- 
ing forward as a mediator between the Courts of St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, and Constantinople. Finally, in 1784, we be- 
hold Frederick the Great carrying out his long-cherished 
scheme of a “ Fiirstenbund,” or confederation of German 
princes, with Prussia as their acknowledged head. All this 
may stand, with hardly an alteration, for a fair summary of 
the results achieved by Prince Bismarck’s foreign policy 
since 1862; and thus the work commenced by Frederick 
the Great more than a century ago, is now being completed 
with such resources, and by such means, as Frederick himself 
never dreamed of. 

But if the foreign policy of the man of * blood and iron” 
is strikingly akin to that of his great forerunner, his home 
government is still more so. Centralization, in the fullest sense 
of the word, characterizes the two systems, and forms alike the 
strength and the weakness of both. The all-pervading and 
microscopic watchfulness of Plato’s ideal government is here 
translated into actual fact ; and the intrusive legislation which 
is now prescribing what newspapers a man may read, what 
works a bookseller may keep in his store, what toasts may be 
given after a public dinner, finds its exact counterpart in the 
despotism of a hundred years ago, which regulated the amount 
of astudent’s pocket money, and the length of a holiday- 
maker’s excursion. 

It must be said, indeed, in excuse for Frederick, that he 
honestly hoped to benefit his subjects by all this meddlesome 
activity; and perhaps, at a time when the destinies of millions 
were in the hands of rakes like Louis XV, sots like George II, 


and courtesans like Elizabeth of Russia, it was just as well 


for Europe to possess one king who seemed conscious that 
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‘ ‘ ° ° 8 ‘ 
sovereignty might entail upon its possessor other duties beside 


drinking punch and shooting partridges. But in this case, as 
in many others, an exaggerated virtue became a positive vice. 

More than one European sovereign—Philip I], for ex- 
ample, and in our own day, Nicholas ot Russia has followed 
out, from sheer jealousy of any authority save his own, the ad- 
vice given by Cardinal Mazarin on his death-bed to Louis 
XIV: “Sire, n’ayez jamais de premier ministre.” But even 
this did not suftice Frederick. le was not content with hav- 
ing no prime minister; he would have no minister at all. 
Every detail of government, even the most trivial, came under 
his own eve, and was directed by hisown will. Ifa young 
Prussian asked permission to graduate at Leyden or Gottingen, 
it was sternly refused him, and he was bidden to pursue his 
studies at home, any attempt at disobedience being punished 
with imprisonment and loss of citizenship. If a man wished 
to take a short journey on business or pleasure, he was obliged 
to obtain leave from the king himself, his Majesty being 
graciously pleased to regulate even the amount of money which 
the traveller might carry with him—allowing a noble four hun- 
dred rix-dollars, while a merchant or a tradesman was limited 
to two hundred and fifty. If a foreigner, who happened to be 
spending a few weeks or months in Prussia, wanted to obtain 
a pass for the inspection of some publie building, or for a good 
place at a Potsdam review, his only way of doing so was to 
address a letter direct to Frederick, from whom he would re- 
ceive an autograph answer on the following day. It would 
certainly be difficult to carry the theory of “ paternal govern- 
ment” to vreater length than this. 

Even the personal habits and disposition of these two re- 
markable men—the soldier-King and the soldier-Premier— 
resemble each other as closely as their respective systenis ot 
voverniment. Prinee Bismarck’s amazing aptitude for doing 
half a dozen things at once—his powers of self-concentration 
his relish for hard work—his canability of sitting up halt 
the night over the driest details of business, and then making 
his appearance, perfectly fresh and clear-headed, the tirst thing 
next morning are ah exact reproduction of the characteristies 
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of that untiring sovereign who rose at three in Summer and 
four in Winter, wrote dispatches all the morning, reviewed 
troops all the afternoon, and received deputations and foreign 
ambassadors all the evening. By them, with far greater truth 
than by Louis XIV, might have been uttered the boast which 
the latter has made historical, “ L’ Etat, e’est moi!” 

Bismarck’s impatience of opposition, and his stubborn de- 
termination to have his own way at any cost, have long since 
passed into a prove. One may still hear from the lips of 
* old stagers * in Berlin, how “ Herr Otto,” when little more 
than a lad, marched up to a pompous dureaucrat who had 
offered him some real or fancied slight, and sternly bade the 
astounded magnate to be more civil for the future, since, but for 
his otticial title, he was no better than himself. Another 
tradition relates how he happened to enter a_beer-saloon 
just asone of the frequenters was in the midst of a vehement 
tirade against the Government, and interrupted the haranguer 
by saying tiercely : * Leave the room this moment, fellow, or 
I'll break my glass over your head!’ Instantly a storm of 
outecries burst forth from every part of the room; but the 
future Premier, unmoved by the uproar, brought down his 


heavy glass upon the offender's pate with such force as amply 


to make good his threat, and then turning to the startled waiter, 
said coolly: * Waiter, bring me another glass of beer, and 
charge the broken one to that fellow under the table.” 

This summary mode of argument was quite after the style 
of Frederick the Great, who, with the hard practical intellect 
of his father, inherited not a little of the latter’s savage tem- 
per.* More than one of his subjects had the honor of receiv- 
ing a sound caning from the royal hand. He swore at his 
ministers. Ile kicked the shins of his judges. He shook his 
fist in the faces of his marshals. His constitutional stubborn- 


ness was the admitted cause of many of the heaviest misfor- 


* An able modern critic, however, strikes the balance in favor of Frederick : 
‘* To Frederick-William, the mere fact of any human beings, men or women, 
Prussians or foreigners, being within reach of his toes or his cane, was a suf- 
ficient reason for at once proceeding to belabor them. His son, on the other 
hand, required provocation as well as vicinity ; nor was he ever known to inflict 
this correction on any but his own subjects. 
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tunes that befell him. Kunersdorf and Maxen, the two most 
calamitous defeats which he ever sustained, were occasioned 
entirely by his obstinate determination to pursue to an impru- 
dent length against the judgment of his ablest generals, a suc- 
cess which had already insured him all the substantial fruits of 
victory. And such as he was in war, he showed himself 
in peace. During the later years of his reign, he more 
than once reversed the well-weighed and perfectly just de- 
cisions of the public law-courts; and in the same spirit of uni- 
versal meddling, he expended (notwithstanding the clearest 
and soundest advice to the contrary) immense labor and large 
sums of that public money of which he was usually so miserly, 
in obstinate and useless efforts to create or develop local trattic 


by means which the experience of generations had long since 


shown to be worthless. 

With all these remarkable coincidences, however, the two 
systems have one striking point of contrast, viz.: their res- 
pective methods of treating popular disaffection and freedom 
of speech. It must be owned that in this respect the advantage 
is all on the side of Frederick. The system which he was 
forced to pursue necessarily entailed abundant discontent. The 
position which he occupied in Europe was such as to render 
any discontent at home peculiarly dangerous. Professedly the 
champion of Protestantism, he found himself set over a popu- 
lation of which more than one-fifth were Catholices.* Ruling 
one of the smallest and poorest kingdoms in Europe, he was 
none the less compelled to provide for the maintenance of a 
disproportionately large standing army. While struggling 
against powerful enemies abroad, he was leaving, as he well 
knew, a strong element of discontent and ill-will behind him 
at home. Ile was aman of harsh temper, of inflexible will, 
of constitutionally imperious disposition, of a hard insensi- 
bility to human suffering which almost bordered upon cruelty. 
Surely here, if ever, one might have expected to find every 
expression of public feeling sternly repressed, and the popular 


* Prince Bismarck, however, is not more fortunate in this respect. The 


German Empire, in a population of 41,058,000, numbers 14,867,698 Catholics, 
or more than 36 per cent. 
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voice of Germany silenced even more effectually than at 
present. 

But the “soldier-King,” to give him his due, set an ex- 
ample in this respect to many better men. Considering his 
despotic temperament, the irresponsible power that he wielded, 
and the arbitrary mode of government habitually practised by 
even the mildest rulers of that age, the license accorded by 
him to public thotight and speech is absolutely without paral- 
lel. It was one of his favorite maxims, that a king’s dignity 
requires no “ keeping up ;” and it is only justice to admit that 
he fully acted up to his own theory. The anecdotes current 
respecting his familiarity with the common soldiers of his 
army during the Seven Years’ War, read more like the ad- 
ventures of the Caliph Haroun Al-Raschid than the authentic 
memoirs of one of the most tyrannical of modern sovereigns. A 
knot of grenadiers are gathered around a camp-tire. The king 
suddenly appears among them. ‘Good evening, children.” 
“The same to thee, Fritz.” “ What's that you're cooking 
there?” * Soup, father; will you havesome/” * Yes, Pl try 
a mouthful ;” and a wooden spoon is produced, and the king 
eats his soup in the midst of the circle, and warms his hands 
at the fire. 

And as he was in his camp, such was he also in his capital. 
Ilow Ae would have dealt with the “seditious utterances” 


. 
which Prince Bismarck is now punishing so severely, a few 


examples will suffice to show. A Berlin publisher sent to the 
palace at Potsdam a copy of the famous “ Memoirs” of Vol- 
taire, the most stinging lampoon ever issued against Frederick 
(one might almost say against any sovereign whatever), and 
asked his Majesty’s commands respecting it. “Do not adver- 
tise it in an offensive way,” answered the king, quietly, “ but 
sell it by all means; I hope it will pay you well.” A Prussian 
of rank had shown unmistakable symptoms of disaffection. 
Frederick was informed of the fact. “ Tlow many men can 
he bring into the field ?” asked the master of 160,000 soldiers, 
with calm contempt; and this was the only notice which he 
ever took of the affair. On another occasion, the king’s at- 
tention was drawn to a crowd of people staring intently at a 
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placard in one of the principal thoroughfares of Berlin. He rode 
up, and found it to bea scurrilous caricature of himself, pasted 
so high up that it was not easy to see it distinctly. Frederick 
called one of his servants and bade him paste it lower down, 
within easy reach of all eyes. ” My people and By said he, 
“have come to an agreement which contents us both. They 
are to say What they please, and I am to do what / please.” 

[t would be well for Germany, had its present rulers taken 
example in this respect from their great predecessor. But the 
world does not always grow wiser as it grows older. Fred- 
erick, conscious of his own strength, looked down upon mal- 
contents and libellers with a wise disdain. Bismarck arouses 
and exasperates them by imprudent persecution. Frederick, 
while taxing his people to the verge ot enduranee, and disci- 
plining his soldiers with such barbarous scourging that to be 
shot was thought quite a secondary punishment, permitted the 
foulest libels upon himself to be sold with impunity in Berlin. 
lis great imitator is striving to achieve the useless and peril- 
ous task of closing the safety-valve of popular criticism alto- 
gether with what hope of success, it is not ditticult to pre- 
dict. 

It is possil le enough that the Canutes of Berlin and St. 
Petersburg LLY sueceed in check®gy the tide of human pro- 
gress during their own lifetime: but no repression, ho perse- 
cution, can put Europe back where she was in 1812. Where the 
first Napoleon failed, ne one can easily sueceed ; and those who 
attempt it will do well to recall Phocion’s warning to Demos- 
thenes: “When the Athenians go mad, Phocion,” said 
the great orator, “they will kill you.” “ And they will kill 


you,” retorted Phocion, “the moment they regain their 


st nses,” 
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Arr. I1].—Tue Natrvre-Sentiment wy Porerry. 


1. On Poe tie Inte rpre tution of Nature. By J. C’, SHATRP, 
LL.D. New York: 1875. 


Ze Theology in the knglish Poets. Vv STOPFORD A. 
Brooke. New York: 1875. 


Tue connection between poetry and nature is primeval. 
Doubtless, in the remoter eras, when savage man prowled upon 
the earth scarcely distinguishable from the brutes, his heart was 
often imaginatively touched as the elemental strife sent him 
cowering to his cave, and the glory of the dawn awoke him 
once more to activity. Indeed, when the first glimmer 
of intellect appeared, and the soul of the Aryan family began 
to burst the shell of brutishness, there at once sprang up those 
sublime efforts to reconcile the finite and the intinite—the 
hymns of the Vedas—in hich nature and imagination appear 
face to face. At this stuge, Grod, Man and Nature, the all- 
comprehending trinity, were inseparable in conception; and 
it was not until a later period, when, however, the blind nature- 
worship of the Arvan mythology was still surviving, that 
the Homeric poems marked the growing separation between 
the consciousness of man, the conception of the world, and the 
thought of Deity. But when this change had become widely 
felt, and the very philosophy which was so largely its cause had 
withdrawn men into a city life, nature lost its hold in great 
measure on man’s affections, fell into the position of a drudge 
to supply his daily wants, and won no longer his impassioned 
love. In this sad condition did the world abide, for 
the most part, until recent times. Yet never, in the dark- 
ness and silence, has Gcod left himself without a witness. A 


few there have been in every age on whom the great 
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Hleart has brooded; whose eye saw the web of the stars 
and whose ear caught the songs of the sedges; in all times 
Great Pan has cut reeds by the rivers and blown out the wild 
music of winds and waters. But neither the few poets nor 
the scanty numbers who responded to their song could be heard 
above the wrangling of the schoolmen and the clashing of 
that science and philosophy which had pronounced nature to 
be naught but a dead mechanism. 


Brief and inadequate as must necessarily be any sketch of 


the poetry of nature, we should seriously err were we to pass 


unnoticed the fact that man’s first step in progress was ac- 
complished through the very spirit of poetry—magination. 
Language was created by impressing imagination upon nature. 
Imagination is the power which creates metaphor, and the re- 
searches of comparative philology have shown us that meta- 
phor played by far the largest part in the original formation of 
language. Indeed, “language is fossil poetry.” But poetry 
left still another footprint in primeval nature—that huge and 
hitherto unintelligible mass of fable called mythology. It is 
never without a sensible awe that we contemplate these un- 
utterable yearnings of the world’s childhood, when man’s soul 
first felt that 
‘ The sunshine isa glorious birth ;” 
first caught sight 
‘* Of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither,” 
and began to crave 
‘* The glories he had known, 

And that imperial palace whence he came.” 

In the Aryan gods, and in those of Olympus ere these fell 
upon capricious forms, we see “the first feeble efforts of the 
human mind to name the unnamable, to give local habitation 
and expression to the incomprehensible Being who haunted 
men’s inmost thoughts, but was above their highest powers of 
conception.” “It is He that hath made us, and not we our- 
selves,” was the instinctive ery of the human heart when it 
began to reflect on the mystery of existence. In seeking to 
embody this awful thought in language, men turned instinctive- 
ly to the all-embracing, infinite heavens as the type and 
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symbol of their new conception. In almost all the Aryan 
languages the name for the Highest has sprung from one root : 
the Sansecrit Dyaus, the Greek Zeus, the Latin (Jupiter) Jovis, 
the Teutonic Tiu (whence our Tuesday), all descend from the 
old Sanserit word dyu, which originally meant sky and day. 
And the power which wrought out that first name for the Su- 
preme was imagination, working unconsciously ; the same 


power which afterwards, when under control of the poet’s will, 
found vent for itself in poetry. The Vedas are full of a 
vivid feeling for nature, shown in sublime pictures of tropical 


storms and in most charming descriptions of the “ roseate hue 
of early dawn,” and of “the golden-handed sun.” In the two 
great heroic poems of the second epoch of Indian literature— 
the Ramayana and Muhabharata—nature plays but a second- 
ary part, and is already assigned the position of a background ; 
while in the third era we are surprised by frequent foretastes 
of our modern feeling. Kalidasa powerfully represents, in 
the Sukuntala, the influence which the aspect of nature exer- 
cises on the minds and feelings of lovers; and so competent a 
critic as Goldstiicker asserts, in a letter to Humboldt, that the 
forest scene which is portrayed in the drama of Vikrama and 
{rvasi may rank among the finest poetic creations of any 
period. 

On turning to that far more wonderful body of Eastern 
literature—Ilebrew poetry—we feel ourselves to be in a differ- 
ent atmosphere. The sense of mystery is less overwhelming ; 
vagueness gives place to the assurance of knowledge ; the 
awe is not so much that of wonder as of a clear recognition of 
the relations between God and nature. Among the chief 
characteristics of Hebrew poetry are, its reflection of monothe- 
ism—leading it to consider the universe as aunit and to 
contemplate it in masses rather than as individual phenomena ; 
its representation of nature as the direct creation—* one 
might almost say, the garment”—of the great Jehovah ; 
its accurate description and truthful estimate of all things 
in the external world; and the absence of all theorizing 
about nature, proceeding from the habit of referring all 
effects to the will of God. Nature, indeed, is often 
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represented as capable of a dramatic action,—‘ Yea, the fir- 
trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Lebanon, saying, 
‘Since thou art gone down to the grave, no feller is come up 
against us; “ The mountains and the hills shall break forth 
before you into singing, and all the trees of the fields shall 
clap their hands,’—and we are sometimes tempted to discover 
an approach to Wordsworth’s view ; but a closer study shows 
that this transport has a deeper origin than the mere love of 
nature, and that nature is regarded as “the outer chamber of 
an unseen Presence—a garment, a veil, which the Eternal One 
isever ready to break through.” We notice, too, the strong 
local coloring (mark especially the influence of the Sinaitic 
landscape on all subsequent poetry); and the historical color- 
ing, seen particularly in the retrospective psalms. Both these 
characteristics are prominent in the Psalms of the Captivity, 
where they are united with a pathos, a yearning pensiveness, 


which make these songs capable of the widest application and 


have endeared them to the homesick and oppressed ot every 


age, The hook ot Job and the book of Enoch display the 
most eager curiosity into the secrets of nature, and one local 
description in the latter sets before us, for the first time, 
that valley of Gehenna which was afterwards to furnish 
“the most terrible imagery that the world has ever known.” 

Contemporary with the great Psalmist sang Homer.* But 
while, in his works, the breath of God is forever felt, the 
tinger of God is no longer seen, Mythology, although its 
creative era was gone, still lingered in the mind 3 and here and 
there we detect traces of the old tendeney, and “catch the 
primitive physical meaning of the myth shining through the 
anthropomorphie covering whieh it afterward assumed.” We 
miss the awful reverence and profound pathos of the Hebrew 
hymns, while we find a higher artistic sense of beauty and 
more of the self-consciousness of the poet. In studying the 
characteristies of the Llomerie scenery, we are struck with the 
surprising untruthfulness of much of Mr. Ruskin’s criticism 
in his Modern Painters. It is not true that Homer “shrank 


* The charmingly natural description of Winter in the Works and Days of 


Hesiod is dcubtless an interpolation, though of great antiquity. 
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with dread or hatred from all the ruggedness of lower nature 

from the wrinkled forest-bark and the jagged hill-erest, and 
irregular, inorganic storm of sky; or that “every Homeric 
landseape, intended to be beautiful, is composed of a fountain, 
a meadow, and al shady grove.” It is inexplicable that Ruskin 
should appeal only to the Odyssey, when the // wd, also, is 
tilled with similes drawn from every realm and feature of nature. 
The stern and the terrible are emploved with marvellous 
force and fidelity: 


* On poured the Trojan masses ; in the van 
Hector straight forward drove in full career. 
As some huge bowlder, from its rocky bed 
Detached, and by the wintry torrent’s force 
Hurled down the steep cliff’s face, when constant rains 

[he massive rock’s firm hold have undermined ; 
With giant bound it flies ; the crashing wood 
Resounds beneath it; still it hurries on, 

Until, arriving at the level plain, 

Its headlong impulse checked, it rolls no more.” 

Again—the Achzean phalanxes advance to battle : 


‘* And as a goatherd from his watch-tower crag 
Beholds a cloud advancing o’er the sea ° 

Beneath the west wind’s breath ; as from afar 

He gazes, black as pitch, it sweeps along 

O’er the dark face of ocean, bearing on 

A hurricane of rain; he, shuddering, sees 

(nd drives his flock beneath the sheltering cave. 

So thick and dark about the Argives stirred, 

Impatient for the war, the stalwart youths, 

Black masses, bristling close with spear and shield.” 
Nothing is more evident, indeed, than Homer's delight in sea- 
storms as illustrations of battle. When Agamemnon had been 
placed hors de combat, Wector came forth against the Grecian 


host, and 


Fell heir battle, as some roaring storm 

Le nd h ive the lee] \ let l 

o * * i * 
‘Of the leaders these 

He slew, then on the nameless people fell, 

\s when with hurricane deep the west wind smites 

White ner clouds high piled by the clear south, 

And volumed wave on wave comes shoreward rolled, 


~ 


the white flying foam is scattered high 


Before the loud blast of far-wandering wind.” 
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Throughout the //iad, it is not the loveliness of groves and 
fountains so much as the might of the sea and the grandeur of 
the illimitable heavens that awakes the poet’s soul. 

In the Odyssey, however, the scenes most lovingly depicted 
are certainly home-scenes of order, comfort, and repose 5 vet 
this arises, probably, from the character of the poem. Such 
pictures are in delightful contrast to the enforced wanderings, 


and = in pathetic keeping with the homesickness of the 


much-enduring man. The Odyssean ideal is most completely 


attained in the landscape around Calypso’s cave (Vv. 55-75), 


‘which even an Immortal might be eladdened to behold ” 
but one of the most charming of all Ilomer’s pictures is the 
garden of Alecinous. 


‘* With well-sunned floor for drving, there is seen 
rhe vineyard. Here the grapes they cull, there tread. 
alls the blossom from the clusters green 
ere the first blushings by the suns are shed. 
st, flowers forever fadeless, bed by bed; 
Two streams: one waters the whole garden fair ; 
One through the courtyard, near the house is led, 
Whereto with pitcher all the folk repair 


\ll these the God-sent gifts to King Alcinous wer 


Low, rich fields, * soft marshy meadows near the sea,” heavy- 
laden vines, shaded grottos, clear quiet waters, and aspen-pop- 
lars,—these are the elements of ¢ klyssean landscapes ; but the 
poet shrinks from mountains, unless, indeed, they are well- 
wooded. Ile displays considerable feeling for forests, how- 
ever, and in the description of them, that unerring accuracy 
which is characteristic of [lomer as of all great artists. 
‘* Up the steeps of that high mount 
Parnassus, clothed with woods, they climbed, and soon 
Were on its airy heights. 
There lay a huge wild boar 

Within a thicket, where moist-blowing winds 

Came not, nor in his brightness could the sun 

Pierce with his beams the covert, nor the rain 

Pelt through, so closely grew the shrubs. Ze ground 


Was heaped with sheddings of the withered leaves.’ 


The poets, indeed, were the first observers, and the earliest 
of them were faithful delineators of nature’s forms. It is only 
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when we come down to the second rank, that we find a false 
line or a false color here and there. Ilesiod notes the minut- 
est feature in the 
* Joyous time of harvest, 
When worts are yellow, and the grasshopper 
Sings his shrill song upon the tree—his wings 
n the toilsome summer-time, 
ullest, and the wine is best,” 
and Homer displays the utmost familiarity with the commonest 
incidents of country life, is In the assembling of the Greeks: 
ing myriads haunt 
spring-time, when new milk 
h vast multitudes 
Mustered the long-haired Greeks upon the plain, 
Impatient to destroy the Trojan race.” 


Irom these quotations we gather one fact, which will be 
borne out by the closest study of the entire poems, that nature 
in Ilomer is subsers ient to human comfort, is used as a back- 
ground -a set-off—to human action and character. Ile never 
loves nature for its own sake or if there is any evidence 
of this feeling, it is surely found in the eleventh book of the 
Iliad, where le marks the moment of tinal victory by turning 
from the tierceness of the thick battle to the quiet of the far- 
off mountain dells, yearning, as it would seem, with a true love 
for nature : 


ind as the day grew on 


either side the shafts were showered amain, 


| fast the peo] le fell. But at the 


And craving « rf J Zcom over him 


5 


Just at that hour the Danai by sheer might 


Broke through their foemen’s ranks, each shouting loud 
To cheer his comrade on.” 
It is a wonderful piece of art,—the sweet stillness of the 
deep woods falling athwart the storm of battle—and startles 
us, Whenever we read it, with a fresh surprise. There 


¢ 


is something of the modern feeling here, some touch of 
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nature’s sympathy with man, brought out by the contrast ; as 
also in that deeply pathetic comment of Tlomer, when Helen, 


razing upon the Greek host from the Sezean gate, fears that 


her own dishonor has kept her brethren aloof from the war: 


But them already the life-giving earth covered, 


1 


there, in the dear fatherlar 


Insubsequent Greek poetry this feeling is much developed,— 
especially do the choruses of Sophocles and Euripides express 
many a modern tone of the sentiment but we do not yet tind 
in it nature loved and praised for her own sake. It was not 
until a later and more cultivated time that the mind regarded 
nature as existing apart from man. Poetry first takes up this 
hote, timid and somewhat falteringly as Vet, in those delicious 
strains which “were learnt amid the chestnut groves and 
orchards, the voleanic glens and sunny pastures of Sicily,” in 
the Idyls of Theoeritus -# and, later, in the Greorgics of Virgil. 

But the earliest pictures of nature that occur in Latin poe- 
try are found not in pastoral or idyl, but in the great philo- 
sophic poem of Lucretius. Poetry and philosophy are here 
interwoven without, as Humboldt remarks, producing that 
frigidity of style which Menander the rhetorician so severely 
condemned in the poem On Nature of Empedocles. Lueretius 
was both a scientific and a poetic observer, and the range of 
his noble powers included all things from the great ele- 
mental movements of nature to the silences of the night and 
the tints of the tiniest shells upon the shore. [His soul was 
live to every phase of the visible world, and as quickly moved 
by the soft dripping of water upon moss as by the blast of a 
Tenipest. Mr. Palgrave, indeed, asserts that he, * of all poets 

yinpathized hhiost intensely and widely with the soul of 
ire.” We tind in him at times startling foregleams of Words- 
orth. and the vers earliest utterance of the rh stical feeling 
nature's life. It may be noted, in passing, that Luere- 


[lorace, and even Virgil, dread and dislike the sea, while 


ection with 
Ilis 


however 
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Catullus admires its immensity and laughs with its summer 
waves along the shore. 

We miust give only a passing elanee at Virgil, for probably 
no author of classic antiquity is so familiar to English readers. 
If the heloques are imitative and conventional, borrowed in 
substance, sentiment and scenery, from Sicilian Theoeritus, 
the Ceorgqies are poetry genuine and original, depicting actual 
landscapes with a fresh and dewy grace. [is pantheistic feeling, 
which is found recurring so often in modern poetry, Virgil 
took from his contemporary Lucretius, who often lights up his 
wearisome eX positions of the Atomic philosophy by evleanis ot 
nature vividly beautiful, and whose genius, indeed, in moments 
of inspiration, sometimes shook off the meshes of materi- 
alism and stretched its wings into the infinity of a living, 
sentient Tleaven. Both Lucretius and Virgil, in dealing with 
hature, betray al uneasiness, a dissatistaction, which often 
mars the beauty of their noblest verse and sometimes endows it 
with a power that thrills us to this day; for the philosophic 
faith about nature which held the mind of Lucretius did not 
still the yearning of that high spiritual and poetic instinet 
which demanded a de¢ per interpretation, and Virgil, on the 
other hand, felt sore LLUISgIN ines over the orthodox mythology 
in which he acquiesced, Lucretius deals with nature in a 
more sublime, Virgil in a more homely way ; the one searches 
the proce ssecs ot hature, thr other seeks to enter her heart. 
One of the chief notes of Virgil's genius, indeed, is his 
sympathy with the external world. In this, as in some other 
respects, the contrastin 


for instance, of nature’s repose and 


the tumult of the human heart, we tind him anticipating the 


modern idea, with a feeling not unlike that of our own day. 
Such contrasts in TLomer are but hinted at; in Virgil they are 
emphasized, Dido has been forsaken; lovelorn and wronged, 
she enters upon the calm and silence of night: 


n earth | 


ot many a hue, 
doth keep 


ep, 








Between Tfomer and Virgil there is a wide difference. In 
the later poet the self forgetting Sere nity of the arlier, has 
vanished : thi pathetic fallacy arises : nature becomes partially 
lhumaniz din the poet's Taney and tinged with the melancholy 
of his age. 

With the vrowth f Christianity the love of nature in- 
creased, The hatred of the world and the taste for solitude 
led men of highly poetic temperaments to seek thr woods and 
mountains: and while the power of poetic creation had died 
away, the writings of the early fathers show an intense sus- 


ceptibility to nature and enjovinent ft hercommunion. Some 


res. ot Basil, tor in Trance, and of (lirvsostom, are suy- 


of Thoreau. Further on, the German minnesingers 
(lisp iy that simple (le ight in nature which is characteristic ol 
Chaneer and the Enelish ballads: while there arose the Ger 
rian Lacmal hpos, which has exerted so marked an influence 
on all subsequent poetry. The natural poetry of the Middle 
Ages shows a many sided change. The favorite elements of 
scenery are nearly the same as among the Greeks: but the 
utilitarian fecling of Ilomer GIVES place toa delight in nature 
as it ministers to the senses. The )P culiar medieval feeling 
is vividly summed up by Mr. Ruskin: Love of the garden 
instead of love of the farm, leading to a sentimental contem- 
plation of nature, instead of a practical and agricultural one ; 
loss of sense of actual divine presence, leading to fancies of 
fallacious animation, in) herbs, flowers, and clouds: perpetual, 
and mere or less undisturbed, companionship with wild 
nature ¢ apprehension ot demoniacal] and angelic presence 
dong mountains, leading to a reverent dread of them: princi- 
palness of delight in human beauty, leading to comparative 
contempt of natural objects 3 consequent love of order, light, 
intelligibility and sVinmetry, leading to dislike of the wild- 
ness, darkness and mystery of nature; and inaccuracy of ob- 
ervance of nature, induced by the habitual practice of change 


its forms. 
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name of Enelish song carries us back 
in | ‘line , Virgil, and Llomer, tO a remote and 


primitive antiquity. Chaucer's love of nature was unsur 


passed anoneg poets, but It Was a simple, childlike, unre 


Heetive love. This man of the world, companion oi the great, 


at liome in the pomp of courts, took ce » delight in hearken- 
ing to the bird's song from the thicket, in communing on his 
knees with the tlowers in the grass. Ile could sometimes, in- 
deed, sp mak of nature as “the vieare of the Alnightie Lord “? 
but this is unusual with him he cared little for nature as a 
‘stupendous whole” and hiis most constant mood is one ot 
simple, spontaneous pleasure in open air life, a pliysical joy, a 
thing of the nerves and animal spirits, with which also there 
is joined a something undetinable and ethereal. Ile deseribes 
nature simply as he saw it around him in the homely southern 
counties, for it was his daily contact with these scenes that 
aroused his fresh and innocent joy Hle has the echild’s, and 
the poet's, love of the daisy, anticipating in his song both 
Burns and Wordsworth. Such is his love, he tells us in the 
prologue to The Leg nd of Crood Women. that 


the May, 


With all the eager, loving curiosity of the child, too, he 
watches for the flower to open to the sun: 

And dowt 

And as I « 

Kneeling always till it u 


Upon the small, ai 


Even the epithets, it will be seeh, are just the verv words of 
endearment which a child would use. To the true lover of 
nature there is no more winsome verse in all literature than 


much of that which Chaueer has left. [lis favorite season is 
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the May-time, of which he never tires singing; and his land- 
scapes he found where, though tive hundred years have passed, 
they may still be seen unchanged, among the copsewoods of 
Kent and the ianes of Surrey : 
‘Up I rose three houres after twelfe, 
\bout the springing of the gladsome day, 


And on I put my gear and mine array, 


And to a pleasant grove | 


This is the seeret of the Chaucerian charm. [lis soul is in 
his ears and eves, and when it has drank deep of nature’s dew 
ot fragrance and color it tlies to his lips and sings, 

W hile ¢ haucer vives only “the direct IMA pre ssion of the 
eve and ear.” Shake speare COMUNE s ip the moral SClise wl li- 
ever he touches upon nature. They are at the two ex 
trees with 1" vard to the hature-sentiment. Matthew 
Arnold write - * The ereatest poets unite in) themselves the 
faculty of both kinds of interpretation, the naturalistic and the 
moral. But it is observable that in the pene ts who unite both 
kinds, the latrer (the moral ustaily end: by making itself the 
master. In Shakespeare the two kinds seem wonderfully to 


balance each other: but even in him the balance leans : his ex- 


pression tends to become too little sensuous and simple, Too 


much mtellectuali ed.” And Lowell tells us that Shakesp« are’s 
epithets imply always an impression on the word? sense. The 
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“sun flutters the mountain tops with sovereign eye ;” the bend- 
ing * weeds /ucquey the dull stream ;° the smoke is “/e/pless.” 
Hlis outward sense is merely a window through which the 
metaphysical eye looks forth, and his mind feels with the ob- 
ject instead of merely feeling it. “Ile always looked upon 


nature with the eyes of the mind.” Although the nature of 
the drama precludes elaborate descriptions ot scenery, it has 
heen observed how many descriptive touches are found in 


Shakespeare’s plays, how much of. out-door life there is, how 


largely the action is carried on under the open sky. In no 


poet of any age do we feel so sensibly the mighty whirl 
and on-rushing of human events, nowhere are we so thrilled 
with emotions, nowhere do we touch humanity so closely at 
SO many points. Yet, engrossed as he is with the strife and 
play of human hearts, “it is wonderful how many are the side- 
glances that he and his characters cast at the nature that sur- 
rounds them. And these glances are like everything else in 
him, rapid, vivid and intense. There is hardly one of his 
plays in which the season and the scene is not flashed upon the 
mind by a single stroke more vividly than it could be by the 
Tnost lengthened description.” 


yonder blessed moon | swear, 


nt li Lhese Jruil-lree 


It is delightful to watch with what marvellous skill he unfolds 
his scenery from act to act, ever varying it to create a setting 
to human action, a mirror to human emotion, yet ever main- 
taining harmony between all its parts. Macheth is an obvious 
example. It is only, indeed, by the most thoughtful at- 
tention to its descriptive Piuissages that we can absorb into our 


being the terrible and immortal vigor of this tragedy. In 


* [In connection with A’vm ind Fulet, we cannot forbear calling attention 
to one of the curiosities of criticism. ‘* Why,” asks Schlegel, ‘‘ does the Romeo 
of Shakespeare stand so far above all other dramas of that poet, except that in 
the first delightful gush of youthful passion, he deemed that work a fitting 
shrine for the outpouring of his emotions, with which the entire poem thus 
became filled and interpenetrated?" ‘‘ It may be said,” observes Mr. Hallam, 
‘that few, if any of his plays are more open to reasonable censure ; and we are 
almost equally struck by its excellences and its defects. The love of Romeo is 
that of the most bombast commonplace of gallantry, and the young lady differs 
only in being one degree more mad.”’ 
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indeed, he essays some descriptions ot pure landscape ; but his 
utter ignorance of nature’s spirit, and the actual distress with 
which he contemplates a life out of town are here amusingly 


e\ ident, as Witness a passage in Windsor kor st: 


‘There, interspers’d in lawns and op’ning glades 
Thin trees arise that shun each other's shades 

Here in full light the russet plains extend ; 

Chere wrapt in clouds the bluish hills ascend 

Ev'n the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 

And midst the desert fruitful hills arise, 

Chat, crowned with tufted trees and springing corn, 


Like verdant isles the sable waste adorn.” 
Is this the work of mother nature, of the hand that makes 
the everlasting hills to smoke, and paints the lily and the dew / 


Or is it the performance of a landscape gardener? It is well 


observed that nature, with Pope, was a thing of science, a part 


of the universal svsteln. Ile approached it with the intellect 
alone: its beauty Was never to him a souree of pleasure. Let 


any sportsman read the following lines : 


nal 


liiavine ak, hristopher North in- his Sporting Jacket” fall 


ing afoul of these lines! Yet even he would find two good 


} 
ones along them, 


But the time Was approaching when the poet should go 


to hature as To a homely nurse, a tender mother: should love 
it with a love deep and Juissionate, and gather from it 


‘the harvest of a quict eve.” The change began even during 
the lifetime of Pope, and was no less than the migration of 
poetry from the town to the country. The sense of rural 
beauty first reappeared in the Scottish poet, Allan Ramsay, 


who at onee made the bright and shining feet of nature at 
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home in the fields of poesy. His Gentle Shepherd, published 
in 1725, is full of nature’s loveliness and grace : 


‘*Gae farder up the burn to Habbie’s How, 
Where a’ the sweets o’ spring and summer grow 
Between twa birks, out o’er a little linn 
The water fa’s an’ mak’s a singin’ din; 

\ pool breast-deep, beneath as clear as glass, 
Kisses, wi’ easy whirls, the bordering grass. 
x x * we i * * oa 

‘A flowerie howm, between twa verdant brace 
Where lassies use to wash and bleach their claes 
\ trotting burnie, wimpling through the ground, 


It’s channel pebbles, shining, smooth, and round.’ 


It is a perfect description of scenery among the Pentland 


Hills. A generation later, Burns, who called Ramsay his 


master, asserts that he rivals the Greeks in pastoral poetry 5 
and Wilson, in one of his irresponsible bursts of enthusiasm so 
peculiar to him, exclaims: * Theocritus was a pleasant Pasto- 
ral, and Sicilia sees him among the stars. But all his dear 
Idyls together are hot equal in worth to the single Gentle 
Shepherd.” 

The return to nature, thus begun, was carried on by an- 
other Seotch-born poet, Thomson, though it is hard to decide 
when doctors disagree as to how far he was strictly a Scottish 
poet ; for Prof. Shairp asserts that neither in the kind of land- 
scape he pictures, in the rural customs he seleets, nor in the 
language or versification of his poem, is there much savor of 
Seottish habits or scenery 5 while Prof. Wilson saVvs that his 
Seasons are a national subject, that his suns rise and set in 
Scottish heavens, his ‘ deep-fermenting tempests are brewed 
in grim evening” Scottish skies; Seottish is his thunder of 
cloud and cataract ; Seottish are his woods, their sough, and their 
roar,—and that a dread love of his native land was in his heart 
when he cried in the solitude 

‘ Hail, kindred glooms ! congenial horrors hail ! 
Ile was certainly a phenomenon to his contemporaries. The 
spirit of the Seasons (1726-30) must have been incomprehensible 
to Pope, who, indeed, Hings a sneer at it in Servhlepus : and 
even Gray could sp tk of the Casth of Lndok yee as Containing 


— 
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“some wood Despite the heavy, oratorical stvle, 
thie insipid tlities, and the taint of the artiticial spirit, the 


anew world to the Knelish peopl ° The 


ten painted from the life: and Thomson has 


fact and image never before touched 


Instance, are er pecially \ i\ id 


bor 


Wh if 


Corbina entimen 
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( motion, [lis contemporary, Collins (1721-59), is equally ( le 
vated and chaste. The * oray loveliness ” of his Ode to Even- 
ing has lost none of its charm with the lapse o 
vreal idvanece on Thomson, \\ ith its p rfect erace of language : 


I It isa 


[f years. 


T 
t 


and interpenetration of nature and luman sentimen 


I ; 


\I 
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In Goldsmith we are carried to the opposite extreme. In 
the Zrarcller (1764) he, though surveying many lands, yet 
paints his landscape coldly, and never dreams that it may 
have a life of its own, and share in the life of a human spirit. 
It is wonderful to see him passing under the shadows of the 
Alps, and responding to their awful presence with only such 
poor conventional lines as these: 

» vernal blooms their torpid rocks arra 
lingers in the lap of May ; 


ir fondly sues the mountain’s bre 


But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest 


This is actually all he has to say of the Alps! Surely, 


“the mountain glory had not yet burst on the souls of men.” 


In the Deserted Village (A770) he displays much grace and 
truthfulness in depicting the ‘homely scenes of nature; but, 
while there is none of (rray’s moralizing, there is ho reaching 
after nature’s heart. Between him and Wordsworth, so soon 
to follow, there is the distance between a dead and a living 
universe, 

The next step—an immense one—was made by Crabbe, 
Cowper and Burns. Now we find, for the first time in the 
history ot poetry, nature studied and loved for her own sake. 
Crabbe, who was a botanist and mineralogist, introduced 
inte our poetry “that minute observation and delight 
in minute things in nature, which is so remarkable in the sub- 
sequent poets, which led ¢ ‘oleridge to paint in words the dane- 
ing of the sand at the bottom of a tiny spring ; and Wordsworth, 
the daisy’s shadow on a naked stone; and Shelley, the almost 
invisible globes of vapor which the sun sucks from a forest 
pool.” Crabbe was a stern moralizer, his vision was narrow, 
and he lacked vivid imagination; yet his love of nature was 
intense, and he once rode sixty miles in twenty-four hours to 
eateh one vlinipse of the sea. It Wis left to ( ‘owper, however, 
to be the true successor of Thomson, and to carry on the work 
which he began. Ile differs from Thomson in loving best 
tranquil itn wes, while Thomson delights in such as are power- 
ful. But the difference between them is far wider and more 


radical than this. Thomson deseribes nature as seen apart 
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from human interest, as divorced from individuality ; Cow- 


per constantly introduces the personal element, making him- 
self and us at home in every scene : 


ave loved the rural walk through lane 
ssy swarth, close cropped by nibbling sheep, 
kirted thick with intertexture firm 

y boughs ; have loved the rural walk 
lls, through valleys, and by river’s brink, 
e, a truant boy, I passed my bounds, 


on the banks of Thame 


, hor without reyvre 


Thomson, too, claims to sing “ with many a proof of recol 
lected love “7? but he hever brings lis so close fo hature as this. 
Cowper ditfers from Crabbe, ol the other hand, in giving 
broad landscapes and extensive scenery. [is descriptions are 
characterized Ib absolute veracity, and he himself issures Us 
that he took nothing at second hand. Above all, Cowper 
brings personal religion into his poetry of nature. We have 
seen into how close and loving a union he brought nature and 


Thali. In another passage ¢ 


I 
; : d ail ‘ 
But nature with God, also, in an intimate relation : 
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And then, in a few most exquisite lines, he adds the crown of 
this sublime faith: 

\ll are under Onc One Spirit—IIis, 

Who wore the platted thorns with bleeding brows— 

Rules universal nature. Not a flower, 

But shows some touch, in freckle, streak or stain, 

Of il rival 


There is vet, however, one more step to be taken, and this 
Was not permitted to Cowper. Whatever view one may take 
in the disputed question of his philosopliy of nature, it is 
certain that he has little of the 1h stical vision, and does not 
*deseribe nature as if he habitually saw it as a living being 
plastic to an overruling and informing spirit.” But we must 
not forget that it was Cowper's mission to advance the poetry 
of man rather than that of nature; and especially should we 
remember that in him the appalling cloud encompassed both. 
It is ine xpressibly painful to watch the dark shadows of 
Calvinism grappling the sunny gleams of this sweet spirit, 
and at length extinguishing them in unutterable despair. 

The poetry of Cowper marks the highest limit which the 
feeling for nature had reached in England at the close of the 
last century; but in Scotland the wave had rolled on from Allan 
Ramsay, through Fergusson and the ballads, until now it euhmi- 
nates in Burns. And yet Burns was no merely descriptive 
poet. Inimitable as are his pictures of nature (he vies with 
Shakespeare in Hashing an entire landscape on the mind’s eye 
by one line or even a word), there is perhaps no poem in which 
the description of scenery is the main objeet,in which man does 
hot appear in the forevround. But his influence on men’s 
feeling for nature has been wide and deep. [le did more than 
any former poet to bring closely together the outer world and 
the hearts of men. Ile wave great lmapetus to man’s growing 
love for the brute creation, for the sympathies of his own warm 
heart embraced the dows, the kine, and the tield-mouse. 
Ile was the first to look upon nature with rapture; hitherto 
the highest emotion had been contemplative pleasure. And 
he asks nature no- hard questions, troubles her with ho 


philosophical searching : he takes her to his heart as she is, 








Pe ns Pe Ne 
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absorbing’ her tresh vigor and dew\ sweetness into his very 
life. 

The hour had come when men, awaking in the likeness of 
nature, should see her as she is: when she should take on a liv ing 
form and become the life-giving spirit of the world, leading a 
conscious life of happiness, quietude, and ceaseless intercom- 
munion; when it should be seen that “the stars have tasks, 
the silent heavens their voings-on,” and that to all her chil- 


dren, from planets to flowers, nature is the great * Over-soul,” 


the Impersonation of the living Crod. lor this end came 


W ordsworth. 








| 
| 
i 
| 





Arr. [V.—Tue Present Prase or tuk Mormon Propiem. 


\x eminent publicist onee said of Sicily that it was an 
excellent school in which to learn political CCONOMLY, since one 
had but directly to reverse what had really been enacted by 
its government, to know what was proper. It was “the most 
felicitousls opposite legislation to anvthing wood and wise.” 
In its eager rivalry with its Sicilian exemplars, the American 
(‘oneress hi; rarely been more characteristic than in its treat 
ment of the so-called * Mormon problem.” An illegal oriental 
custom has been suffered to take root and develop into astonish 

vigor and vitality ° \ disloval COMMUNES is allowed openly 

the laws of the government as well as of common 
Thhel lity, incl | vislatio ofonly the \ ike | ini lhlost inetheient 
character has been directed Lorailis it. 

The recent decision of the United States Supreme ¢ ourt 


in the now well-known Revnolds’ ease, has awakened in the 


ninds of thoughtful persons a certain interest in Utah and 
institutions, vhich is probably far in advance of the fecling 
exhibited upon the subject by their representatives at Wash 
ington. The peculiar facility with which the government of 
he | nited sstiite problem m political and others, 
h it fails to s . takes it almost a certainty that the 
Mormon problem will be quietly ignored, until it shall have 

LTD =i ‘hy proportions us to require only fhe thost Gonsum 

tatestia iship to Cope with it. 

There is little romance in Mormonism. Frequent allusions 
made to the late prophet and his seraglio: lis retinue of 
ile attendants: his despotic swat of authority, as if to 
t with a elamour of orientalism an institution whose chief 

rt istics, toa mipartial observer, seem to be its extreme 


hess and vulgarity. Joseph Smith has, it is true, been 
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frequently called the “ American Mohammed.” Strained 


efforts have been made, in view of the claims and _pre- 


tensions of each, to draw parellels between the lives of the 
Arabian and the Nauvoo prophet. Ilowever, this resemblance 
is probably common to all fanatics who attempt to initiate a 
religion. 

In its nomenclature, the religion of the Latter-Day Saints 
is doubtless not without some attractions to certain observers. 
A religious organization claiming to hold the latest dispen- 
sation in the fulness of time, with its prophets, apostles, priests 
and high-priests ; its seventies, bishops, elders and teachers : 
with am irtyvr for its founder, and alleged persecutions for its 
arguments; with the attributed power in its priesthood, in 
certain privileged eases, to heal the sick, to east out devils, to 
manifest the gift of tongues and to work miracles generally, 
offers at tirst glance an admirable counterfeit of primitive 
Christianity, mixed with a travesty of original Judaism, the 
whole forming a combination that barely escapes being inter- 
esting. This resemblance is by no means diminished by the 
aggressive spirit of the Latter-Day Church. With its avowed 
motto, * conquering and to conquer,” its devotees are now to 
be found in every clime,—in the American States; in Great 
Britain and on the Continent; in Asia; in Africa and in the 
islands of the South Sea. Toward Utah as their promised 
land, the eves of the Saints throughout the world are turned. 
Their minds are tilled with glowing descriptions of the rich- 
ness and fertility of the modern * Zion.” 

It is asserted that, outside of Utah, the Saints number two 
hundred thousand, twenty thousand of whom are to be found 
in Europe. These estimates, however, it should be borne in 
mind, are made in the absence of trustworthy statisties, and 
must be received with caution. An empire over which these 
Saints hold undisputed sway has been reclaimed by them, cover- 
ing an area exceeding the aggregate of all the New England 
States. By an excellent system of canals and reservoirs, the 
mountain streams have been made to course through their 
valleys. A seemingly barren wilderness has become fruitful. 
By persevering industry and frugality they have, to use an 
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expression of which the faithful seem never weary, * made the 
desert blossom as the rose.” 

With Mormonism simply as a religious system, we have at 
present no concern, As a political and social institution, its 
claims,. advocated more and more persistently, can ne 
longer he ignored with propriety. While we have little 
sympathy with that class of extremists who are constantly in- 
dulging in wholesale denuneiations ot the Mormon people 


vet, as the result of personal observation, we are convinced 


that it is due chiefly to their grievous miseducation generally, 


as well as to their utter ignorance ot republican principles, that 
so many otherwise well-intentioned, simple-minded people are 
made the tools of shrewd and unprincipled leaders. The 
orders of a theocracy brook ne questioning. As Abraham 
would saeritice Isaac at the command trom on high, so would 
the faithful Latter Day Saint unhesitating!y obey the bloodiest 
behests of a priesthood claiming direct revelation from the 
Almighty. For more than a quarter of a century, this theocracy, 
with its principles of the union of Chureh and State. and the 
restoration of a patriarchal order to supplant republicanism, 
has been developing in the * Gvreat Basin” of the west. 

As a political power, the influence of this sect is ly ho 
means confined to Utah. Though comparatively numerous 
in Nevada and Arizona, the Mormons already hold the 
balance of power in Idahw, and expect Soon TO acquire al like 
supremacy in Wyoming. Domestic in their habits and devo- 
ted to a pastoral life, when once their home is established, 
there thes abide, satistied with the meagre living extorted 
from the soil, Entrenched within their “ valleys of the moun- 
tains,” the affairs of the gentile world are of but little interest, 
save as relating to the welfare of the modern = kingdom.” 
They have littke in common with what is termed “ life” in 
western mining camps and railroad towns. Their homesteads 
soon assume an air of stability if not of comfort. For this 
reason the population of Utah has become attached to the soil, 
in many instances, it must be confessed, without the will or 
ambition to rise: until now it is alleged that nearly all the pro- 


ductive lands in the territory have been pressed into service. 
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The surplus population are overtlowing into the contiguous 
States and territories, and already in Nevada, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Wyoming and Idaho, which, together with Utah, em- 
brace one-third of the national domain, are planted the germs 
of a system utterly foreign, in its doctrines and practices, to 
republican institutions. 

It will be remembered what a wonderful change was ex- 
pected to result from the construction of the Pacitic Railroad. 
Intercourse with the outside world was to revolutionize the 
long-exiled inhabitants of Utah, and the exclusive policy of 
the Chureh was to be liberalized at once. In spite of these 
contident predictions, however, the Church has continued to 
increase in numbers and in influence ; the very ageney which 
Was to impair its powers being invoked to inerease its strength. 
The Chureh authorities claim an accession, during the vear 
IS7TS, of ten thousand immigrants, though a careful investiga- 
tion would doubtless decrease that number to two thousand 
tive hundred. 

With the same complacent trust in the future, the liberal 
and non-Mormon population of Utah, and in fact the entire 
gentile world, were assured that upon the death of the late 
prophet, in whom was centred so much of the wealth and 
power of the Chureh, the whole fabric would collapse and 
polygamy be speedily abolished. The lapse of a year and a 
half from the death of Brigham Young tinds polygamy on the 
increase and the Mormon Church, to external appearances, as 
Hourishing as ever. The present delegate to Congress from 
Utah, himself one of the * Twelve Apostles,” and as such oceu- 
pying one of the most prominent positions in the Church, has 
openly declared that the whole civilized world is beginning to 


realize the necessity of polygamy. To protest against this 


growing evil, a number of gentile ladies in Salt Lake City 


and vicinity in the Autumn of 187s, organized an association 
called “The Ladies’ Anti-polygamy Society.” Its object is 
sutticiently described in its name. The first meeting of the 
society had hardly dispersed, before a counter-convention was 
called by women in the interests of polygamy. The first con- 
vention was stigmatized by the official Church-newspaper as “a 
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crusade against God and the Church.” The women in polygamy 
set forth in glowing, yet most realistic terms, the beauties of 
their peculiar institution. Several thousand women thus openly 
championing immorality, and petitioning Congress for a Six- 
teenth Constitutional Amendment sanctioning its practice, 
may not, toa healthy mind, seem a most edifying spectacle, 


vet it is significant as showing how far a supposed slowly- 


dving cause has been progressing. Within less than three 


months after the announcement of the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court upholding the constitutionality of the 
anti-polyganiy act, it is estimated that there were two hundred 
plural marriages in Salt Lake City and St. George alone. 

Newspapers correspondents and tourists, after spending a 
day in Salt Lake City, imagining that they have exhaustively 
studied the Mormon problent, almost invariably leave with 
the impression that the Latter-Day Saints have been more 
sinned against than sinning; an opinion in great measure 
confirmed by the testimony of many of our public men, such 
as members of Congress and prominent journalists, who, after 
being feted and honored ly the dignitaries of the city, tind it 
imp msible to see the NECESSITA ot congressional! interference 
with a people so hospitable and entertaining. The leading 
merchants are gentiles; the non-Mormon population appear 
prosperous and satistied ; polygamy, that is, what little has been 
seen of it, seems a huge joke, and is the unfailing source of 
merriment and oft-repeated jests. It seems impossible to be- 
lieve the tales of intolerance, of cruelty, of murder, which have 
been attributed to this (vod-fearing people. Ilenee it is hastily 
concluded that these reports are doubtless the result of spleen 
on the part of malicious apostates and gentiles, or at most, 
vrossly exaggerated accounts of transactions by individuals, 
for which it would be manifestly unjust to hold the Church 
responsible. 

It is true that the doctrine of blood-atonement is practically 
as much a thing of the past as the inquisition. It is true that 
the life of a gentile, generally speaking, is now as secure in 
Salt Lake City as in any other town on the Pacitie slope. 
It is true that the Salt Lake Zrihune daily publishes such 
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stinging diatribes against the dominant priesthood, as a few 
years ago would have brought upon the offenders a speedy 
retribution, which now finds its vent in empty threats or 
occasional assaults upon the attachés of that journal. Yet it 
is none the less true that the same proscriptive spirit is 
preached from the Tabernacle; the same distrust of the 
gentiles prevails, and the dark blot of poly gammy spreads wider 
and deeper every year. 

The population of Utah probably does not exceed one 
hundred and thirty thousand. We are aware that a much 
larger number is claimed, yet, if an accurate census were taken, 
it would perhaps even fall short of that number. In the cen- 
sus of IS70, it fell below ninety thousand, notwithstanding 
the claims that had been so confidently advanced that it then 
exceeded one hundred thousand. There are possibly ten 
thousand outside the pale of the church. Many ot these non- 
Mormons are transient inhabitants, not attached to the soil 
save for mining purposes; and the majority of these, outside 
of the mining Camps, are to be found in Salt Lake City, ¢ doden, 
and in Box Elder county along the line of the Central Pacitic 
Railroad. Properly to appreciate the true condition of affairs, 
therefore, one should visit the fertile and populous Cache Val- 
ley, the warden spot of the territory, where an un juestioning 
simplicity characterizes the masses, as yet little contamin- 


ated by contact with the * wieked eentile vorld.” Or one 


should take a tour through the remote towns of southern 


Utah, where gentilism is an inappreciable quantity; where 
ignorance and superstition have full play, and the tenets 
of the church are most rigorously adhered to. As a rule, ex- 
treme poverty prevails. Yet this deplorable condition is not 
the result of any natural disadvantages of the surrounding 
country. There are, for instance, in the neighborhood ot 
Wales, in San Pete county, extensive coal tields, the develop- 
ment of which would bring a vast amount of wealth into the 
district. Yet it has been found impossible to construct a road 
from thence to Nephi, a distanee of but twenty-tive miles 
though the sum of $143,000 has been already expended at 


Manti, in the same county, in terracing the hill on which the 
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temple is to stand, and the foundations are not yet begun. 
The structure and grading are estimated to cost a million 
dollars. It neyer seems to occur to these devotees thiat 
the same amount expended in materially developing the 
COUNTrY and making it easy of access would so increase 
their wealth that the requisite amounts for their temples 
and other buildings for religious purposes could be raised 
mueh liere speedily and effectually. The same benighted 
policy may be stid to guide them in the construction of all 
their costly, semi-barbarous temples throughout the territory. 
The long-continued but futile Opposition of Brigham Young 
to the development of the mineral resources of Utah is doubt- 
less familiar to the reader. But to this day the mining inter- 
ests of the territory are almost exclusively under the control 
of the ventiles. 

It is, as we have said, in towns off the main lines of travel 


t 


lait We may still tin«l Mormonism in all its pristine vigor, 


A single instance, by no means an exceptional one, will 
suttice. A few miles east of the Central Pacitie Railway, in 


Box Elder county, is a town whose present name of Brigham 
( ity was substituted for its former one of Box Klder, as a 
reward for its blind obedience to the dictates of church 
officials. It is the home of one of the * Twelve Apostles.” 
Outsiders tind little to attract them thither. Gentiles and 
aupostates are subjected to petty annoVvalees worthy the days 
of the Danites. A gentile clergyman has recently opened a 
Hissionary church and school there. At the meeting of the 
Saints, maledictions without number were heaped upon the 
head of the audacious intruder. Attendance at his services 
became a heinous offence. This stage thunder, while insuf- 
ficient to deter the spirited Missionary from what he believed 
to be his duty, aroused the church people to express their 
rescntment at the Innovator in no equivocal terms. The 
Christian services were interrupted, the windows of the house 
demolished, buildings thrown down, and insults heaped upon 
the few worshippers. Tradesmen refused to deal with the 
tiissionary, and he was fereed to travel to a gentile town 


seven miles distant, to procure the necessities of life for himself 
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and his family. Of two. Saints who innocently transacted 
some business for him, one was eut off from the chureh, 
and the other on bended knees obliged To sue forgiveness ot 
the council for his alleged crime. Violence against the 
offending pastor Was openly threatened. Reports of the out- 
rages havine come to the Governor's knowledge, that ofticial 
communieated with the resident apostle above referred to, 
and at a word from the latter the petty persecutions ceased, 
and for an interval nothing could exceed the courtesy of the 
inhabitants toward the new minister. This little incident 
is interesting as showing, even though the cessation of hostili- 
ties was but temporary, not only the absolute control of the 
priesthood over the masses, but also the wholesome effect of a 
little governmental interference. All this has been happening 
in the Summer and Autumn of IS7S, and gentile residents 
ll over the territory, but notably in Cache and San Pete 
counties, can readily testify that transactions of such a nature 
are by no means contined to Brigham City. 

We are frequently informed by writers for the eastern 
press, that as Mormonism is dying a natural death, congression- 
al interference is useless. Tlowever greatly the power of 

te priesthood has have weakened during the last 

one great project of the Church of the Latter- 

has never for the last quarter of a century been 

allowed to slumber. In the realization of this hope, all the 
measures of reform achieved during past vears will be worse 
than wasted. The most complete obstacle to the spread ot 
liberalism nav vet be in reserve. It is needless to remind the 
intelligent reader that this scheme has reference to the ad- 


mission of Utah asa State. Ut th is one of the oldest as well as 


the most populous of our existing territories. The specious cry 


i 


of “home rule” is used to induce the ill-informed to advocate 
ad measure tranght with most serious consequences, W hile 
Utah remains a territory under the national supervision, with 
its laws subject to the approval of Congress ; and while the 
Supreme Court Judges and the Governor, with his wholesome 
veto power against the avgressions of an ecclesiastical levislat- 
) 


ure. are appointed by the resident, there is an opportunity for 
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impartial justice. When once these barriers are removed, 
however, ly the formation of a state vovernment, with poly- 
gamists in practice or principle upon the Supreme Court 
Bench and in the Governor's chair, with an unfettered control 
over the legislature, it needs no prophetic eve to foresee that 
there will be no room for gentiles in Utah. That no secret is 
made of this, Is evidenced by the open declarations of Mor- 
mon orators at the semi-annual conferences in Salt Lake City. 
The defiance of national authority which has so frequently 
broken forth in the past will be more than repeated. The 
territorial legislature has not hesitated to pass laws in Hagrant 
opposition to acts of ¢ OnLress, Legislative authority has been 
cantoned out to municipal corporations, which ly their char- 
ters have been endowed with most absolute and despotic 
powers, A glance at the territorial statutes of former vears 
will show the most unprecedented means that have been em- 
ploved to further the welfare of the dominant sect, to increase 
its treasury and to assist in bringing its prosely es tovetiver 
from all over the world. But the revival of ecclesiasti 
alone was not) sufticient. The celebrated statute of 
which remained in toree nearly twenty vears, enacted 

"ho report, decision or doing of any court hall be 
argued, cited or adopted as precedent in any other trial.” 


] 


all questions of law, the construction of written instruments, 
the principles of evidence, each petty court, with or without 
“a Mormon jury, Wis To be ah absolute authority, a law to itself. 
a t.. ] recedent — opacancal wrthy The wisd 
All eval preceae its Were SUDEEALIIN over>lhrownh, he Wisdom 


and experience of ages were contemptuously ignored. All the 


lessons of the past were to be discarded. A) new order of 


things was to be established in conformity with * inspired” 


revelations in this latest dispensation of the fulness of time, 


Such are some of the legislative idiosyncrasies of which 
the inhabitants of Utah have already had a foretaste. To 
what extent an untrammelled legislature of a sovereign state 
church would go, imagination alone can suggest. 

The impossibility of enforcing the laws against the servants 
of the Church was, for so long a time, such a discouraging 


obstacle that few judges would serve out their quadrennial 
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term of office. The great majority left voluntarily or perforce 
hefore the expiration of its term. With the laws in a state 
of utter chaos; with few, if any, precedents to control ; with 
a hostile populace ready to break forth at any moment, 
the late Ilon. James B. MeKean took his seat as Chief Justice 
of the territory, September, ISTO, Under the administration 
of this fearless and pureaninded jurist, the jurisprudence 
of the territory was reduced to something like a system. It 
soon became manifest that justice was to be administered 
without regard to caste or priy ileged classes. Even the prophet, 
Brigham, soon found that all his self-assumed authority 
could not exempt him from the operation of the law. The 
dignity of the court was established ; the laws were enforced. 


McKean’s reappointment gave general satisfaction. Criminals 


were ho longer secure by reason of lx longing to a particular 
sect. Mormons and ventiles alike were made to teel the 


effects of partial justice. Suddenly, the news of his re- 


moval ly President (yrant Was flashed aCTOSSs the continent, 


and every patriotic citizen of Ut ih felt that he had been sub 


jected to a persom | loss, One more cheek was thus lve hn To 
the halting course of civilization in this strangely governed 
territory. 

Theories without number, formed apparently during 
periods of greater or less mental exciteme nt, have been ad- 
vanced respecting the best specitics to eure the ills of this 
priest-ridden province. Fanaticism has been opposed — by 
fanaticism. The cause of true reform has been too frequently 
thwarted ly theorists, allowing their zeal to outstrip their dis- 
cretion. These theories, as a general rule, need but to be 
stated to show their value. Banishment and extermination 
have been seriously preached, * Restrain immigration, and 
the institution must certainly die when it no longer re- 
ceives accessions from without.” is a maxim which has been 
preached ad HAUSECUIM, Another project which has come into 
favor recently is to split up the territory and apportion it 
among the surrounding States and territories, on the principle 
that a political disunion must work a moral separation. As 
the Mormons already hold the balance of power in one 
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neighboring territory, and hope, before long, to possess it in 
others, such a course in disseminating their principles and 
increasing their numbers, relatively and absolutely, in the 
adjoining States and territories, would, in all likelihood, result 
only in increasing their power in the nation. 

The most potent influence thus far in arresting the spread 
of barbarism in the territory has been the immigration of 
ventiles. Yet, at best, this is a slow remedy and not likely 
to be of lasting material benefit. Experiments have been 
made in organizing purely gentile settlements, hitherto without 
vratif ving SUCCESS, The niost conspicuous of these experi- 
ments was the town of Corinne, founded ly the more enter- 
prising ventiles of the territory. Despite the curse of the 
prophet Brigham, who called down Ileaven’s wrath upon the 
infant settlement, and forbade ‘the Saints to hold intercourse 
with the inhabitants of Babylon, the “city * continued to 
thourish. and, fora period, seemed destined to become one of 
the commercial centres of the west. Ly its position it Was 
enabled to command the trattic of the lake. Ilere was the 
junction of two railroads: the starting point of the Montana 
staves, and the terminus of the lake steamboat line. Its brief 
career of ten vears is almost unique in American history, pre- 
senting the anomaly of a town, with avowed national princi- 
ples, surrounded by enemies from religious convictions. Corinne 
was to have been the radiating point of civilization in an 
almost alien province. Fates and the Mormons, however, 

ve been against it. The steamboat now lies idle at Lake 
The track of the Utah Northern Railroad was torn 

ip) TN the Saints without prey ious notice. The Montana travel 
has found a more convenient route, and the town is now on a 
decline. The dreams of the magnificent future of the Ietropo- 
lis of Northern Utah, the * Chieago of the mountains.” have 
piisse | away, as in the case of so many other * commercial cen- 
tres’ of the West. Yet it cannot be denied that, in its day, 
this enterprising settlement, boasting at one time of two gen- 


tile daily newspapers, with its busy rushing life, stirring up 


the dull stagnation so characteristic of Mormondom, exerted 


a wholesome influence over the surrounding country. With 
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the history of Corinne as an example, it is not likely that 
another exclusively gentile settlement will be established in 
the territory for Inany Vvears to come, In its downfall is 
scored one more defeat in the cause of reform,—one more 
triumph in the long list of victories for Mormonism. 

The fact is, that though the condition of Utah is in many 
respects anomalous, and should, for peculiar reasons, be 
under national control, the Mormon problem is simply a 
question of general rather than special legislation. Remove 
the inoperative laws which apply peculiarly to this territory, 
remodel the jury law, restore the right of dower, abolish 
female suffrage, and make polygamous cohabitation, rather 
than the mere ceremony ot plural marriage, which from its 
very nature can be rarely proved, a criminal offenee,—in 
other words let the same elass of laws prevail in 1 Utah as else- 
where throughout the Republie—and this great problem, 
about which so much has been said and so little accomplished, 
must in time cease to perplex the statesmanship of the nation. 

This plan is not new. It has been advocated frequently 


more mt llivent ventiles of the territory, and has been 


urgently and prominently recommended by the present 


Governor. The abolition of female suffrage would doutless 
Wouse opposition anon certain well-meaning, it hot well- 
informed reformers of the East. Yet ina territory where 
polygamin is openly pr wtised, where the vast majority ot 
women are unedueated, superstitious aliens, with no will of their 
own, utterly ignorant of political principles, blindly obedient to 
the orders of the priesthood, it is useless to dens that as an 
element to purify the ballot, female suffrage in Utah is not a 
snecess. The opportunity which it was supposed would be 
offered to the women of Utah, to e xpress their abhorrence of 
pols Gary at the ballot, has not been embraced. On the con- 
trary, it has heen used only to rivet their bonds still tighter. 

The highest judicial tribunal in the land = has uprlic ld the 
validity ol fo i intended to deal a death-blow to polygamy 
in the territories. Yet the law itself is almost inoperative. 

ral Inarriages are conducted il} endowment houses, and 


Withesses are sworn not to disclose the proceedings, so that a 
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conviction is next to impossible. Yet sentimentalists East and 
West have been piteously petitioning for an entire repeal of 
the law, as well as amnesty for offenders, as a protection tothe 
deluded women who have been entrapped into polygamy, and 
their unfortunate offspring. Congress doubtless has the power 
to make such disposition of such cases as may be equitable ; but 
it should be borne in mind that, while these pathetic appeals 
in the name of religion and humanity are being scattered 
broadcast over the land, polygamous marriages are still being 
rushed through the endowment houses at as gvreat a rate as 
ever, in detiance of Congress and the Supreme Court. The 
leaders frankly admit that the contest is now on the part of 
Congress, aided by the Supreme Court, against the Almighty: 
and, with a degree of faith that appears truly wonderful, 
announce themselves as content to leave the issue with the 
lat 


Much has been written coneerning the baleful effects of 


Mormonisin Upon the women of Utah. Yet surely hot enough 
heen of its effects upon the character of the men. 

d to a system of ecclesiastical espionage, with all indi 
viduality erushed out, ambition condemned and intellectual 
progress discouraged, freedom of action is almost impossible. 
The attempts to restrain free thought, to contine the lives and 
opinions of thousands in one groove, have produced the 
customary results. Under the superticial unanimity that pre- 
ils, extends a wide spread feeling of restlessness and diseon- 
hich, under ordinary circumstances, would long ago have 

forth with overwhelming effect. But the material 

‘ests of nanny are involved in the Chureh. Apostacy 
means social ostracism, and frequently much severer penalties. 
[t requires more than ordinary independence of character to 
risk property, lands and the welfare of a family for principle. 
Yet elsewere in the West the same class of iminigrants as CoOn- 
stitute a large portion of the Mormon sect have within the 
same period, and with no more labor or capital, acquired a 
compe>#rence, while their fellow-countrymen in Utah have been 
grovelling in the depths of poverty, drained of their scanty 
earnings for the support of an illiterate and corrupt clique. A 
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conspicuous element in the composition of the Church is made 
up of Scandinavians, every instinct of whose Norse nature 
secretly revolts against the system of moral, political and 
social tyranny to which they have been subjected. Apart from 
this suppressed feeling of discontent, as many of the older 
leaders are passing away, death-bed confessions, and disclosures 
on the trials of prominent Mormon criminals have not been 
without effect in shocking the faith of many. One of the sources 
of the strength of Mormonism may yet prove its weakness. 
With Utah once placed on a level with its sister territories, 
the germs of reform already planted cannot fail to produce 
substantial results. In spite of priestly anathema and male- 
diction, gentile schools are being established throughout the 
territory. The Roman Catholics have schools and churches 


at Salt Lake City and Ogden. The Episcopalians at the same 


places and also at Corinne. The Presbyterians have al dozen 


schools and churches, with an attendance varying from twenty - 
tive to a hundred and fifty. Other Protestant denominations 
have schools at Salt Lake City, Ogden, Provo and Nephi. 
Hitherto, conversions from Mormonism to Christianity have 
been comparatively rare, Having been onee so thoroughly 
deceived, the reaction in cases of apostacys has been too 
frequenth in the direction of a sullen infidelity, and this fact 
has proved a strong Weapon in the hands of priests to Warn 
all whose faith shows any signs of languishing. With the 
general dissemination ot moral principles along the rising 
generation, this charge must gradually lose its force. 

Utah was intended by nature for a leading State. With 
an unsurpassed climate and rare agricultural advantages, its 
mountains stored with precious metals, its Inland sea offering 
every inducement to commerce, it seems destined for a rich 
and prosperous empire, only awaiting the arrival of a proper- 
ly enterprising people to develop its vast resources, It lias 
been the policy of the dominant party to discourage iminil- 
gration, unless to increase the power of the church. Yet by 
far the vreatest part of the material wealth of the terri ory 
has been developed by gentiles. The heaviest tax-pavers are 
non- Mormons. 
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The liberals of Utah have been long-suffering. They 
have been obliged to stand aside and see the national laws de- 
tied, treadsoh ehnceoulrare a, their ¢laims disregarded by the legis- 
lature, and to submit their rights to Mormon juries instructed 
to believe that perjury against a gentile is no crime. In 
vain have they appealed to Congress. Year atter vear have 
they sought equitable legislation, resulting generally in tlat 
failure or the passage of ineffectual laws. The institution 
of polygamy has been allowed to increase, gathering its 
prosely te s in the neighboring States and territories, until what 
Wits ohce denied, then apologized for, is how vloried in as al 
institution which will yet prevail over the country. The 
cause of religion is burlesqued by being made to serve the 
cloak of a custom as little wortliy of defence as the cannibal- 
isin of the South Sea islander. 

The laws of Gaod and Phd, however, cannot be persistently 
disregarded with impunity. There are already dawning 
brighter signs in the East. The nation at last seems slowly 


aw tikening to the danger that has so long threatened it. “ kor 


every false word and unrighteous deed, for insult and op- 


pression, for lust and vanity, the price has to be paid at last. 
Truth and justice alone endure and live. Falsehood and 
Injustice Hay be long-lived, but doomsday comes to them in 
the end.” 





THE RATIO OF CAPITAL TO CONSUMPTION 


Tue Rano oF Caprrat to ConsuMPTIoN. 


For the purpose of our discussion, capital can be 
veniently divided into three kinds, viz. : 

/irst.—Real property, or property not created to be con- 
sumed but to be permanently enjoyed, like a dwelling; or to 
afford additional facilities for production without being itself 
consumed, except of course by wear and tear, such as a facto- 
ry, railroad, or farm. 

Second, Perishable property, or property created to be 
consumed either in immediate enjovment, such as food and 


clothing, or eventually to become such property, as cotton and 


ul 
other raw material. 
Third. Loans. 


As individual liabilities disappear from the problem, when 


considered from the national point of view, so the third species 
of wealth entirely disappears in the last analysis of capital. 
The world is neither richer nor poorer for loans ; but the effect 
upon national prosperity of owing or owning deserves careful 
study. 

The analogy between individual and national wealth, so 
widely misunderstood, renders it imperative that the distinctions 
in the manner of acquiring and holding these three species 
of property by individuals and by nations should be care 
fully noted. 

The acquisition of real property by the individual is practi- 
cally unlimited—the only limit perhaps being the one, some- 
times reached, when a small privileged class have so monopo- 
lized such property as to cause their destitute fellow sub- 
jects, driven by famine, to take it away from them. The as- 
tute or fortunate individual can go on accumulating houses, 


lands, factories and means of transportation to an unlimited 
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extent, as he is able to obtain a rental for what he cannot or 
does not use himself. But a nation cannot rent or lend its real 
estate or permanent improvements. What it cannot use itself 
is absolutely useless, and, as will be shown hereafter, worse 
than useless, as affecting its prosperity. 

The individual is more limited in the acquisition of proper- 
t\ of the second class. W holly unproductive while retained, 
often perishable and always subject to deterioration, the 
mere tact that large accumulations are held lessens their value. 
As their sole use is in immediate consumption, the limit of 
their accumulation is convenience. The merchant can make 
them the basis of temporary, but never of permanent, loans, 
and always eventually puts any surplus of such property into 
the first or third class of investments. But, while limited in 
the retention and accumulation of perishable property, the 
individual is practically unrestricted in its production while 
profitable, as he has the market of the world in which to dis- 
pose of such of it as he cannot use himself. 

The nation is again more strictly limited than the individu- 
al in accumulating and disposing of this species of proper- 
tv. What of its vearly product it cannot itself consume, 
it cannot lay by without a disastrous effect upon prices and 
profits, but must, at the risk of panic and depression, exchange 
such surplus for foreign products which it can use, or send 
it to foreign lands and take in exchange their evidences of in- 
debtedness their stocks, bonds and consols. 

There is also the radical difference that the individual con- 
sumes but little of his own production, while the nation must 
consume all its own products, except the comparatively small 
portion exported. The wealthy individual, aided by his capital, 
produces many times what he consumes before the restrictive 


laws of supply and demand begin to operate with any force ; 


while the nation is immediately depressed by plethora when- 


ever its production is in excess, 

In the acd Uisition of the third species ot property, Evi- 
dences of Indebtedness—the nation is also contined within 
very narrow limits, as it can only loan the very small excess of 


its exports over its imports ; while the ability of the individual 
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to loan is only expressed by the extent of his fortune. 
Foreign stocks, bonds and plant can only be bought with exports 
of goods or gold until, as in the case of England, the interest 
upon such investments is so large as to leave a surplus to meet 
the increase of such indebtedness, despite an excess of im- 
ports over exports. No nation without great commercial facili- 
ties ever did, or ever can, accumulate any considerable amount 
of property of this class. On the contrary, there is a marked 
tendency for it to borrow of the carrying nations, with which 
it trades, to the manifest injury of its home capital and power 
of consumption and accumulation. Agricultural communities 
are invariably less wealthy than manufacturing ones, and the 
latter again, less so than trading peoples The reason is evident : 
the agricultural community brings foreign capital into com- 
petition with its own; the trading community continues its 
accumulations because its less enterprising neighbors are kind 
enough to vield to it the channels which their own eapital 
should have filled. 

Not only is the nation more rigidly limited in its acquisition 
of the three species of wealth it av Possess, but it is also in- 
ferior to the indi idual in its power of converting one species 
into the other. The individual can choose which form his 
property shall take,and may confine his possessions almost ex- 
clusively to either one of the three kinds. But the only species 
of property a nation can hold which possesses a very variable 
ratio to the others is the third, and we have already ascertained 
that any increase of it is limited by the comparatively small 
excess of exports over imports. 

But perhaps even a more radical difference than any of 
these lies in the manner of acquisition. National wealth can 
only grow by the creation and capitalization of real values ; 
W hile the accumulation of individual capital may be, and always 
is in some degree, when large, the result of the appropriation of 
preexisting values, or the substitution of a new value for an old 
one destroyed. That is to say, the individual, by shrewd ex- 
‘hanges or gambling speculations, may manage to appropriate 


to himself the real values created by others, while himself con- 


tributing little or nothing to the general stock. Even when 


2a Seri VOL. V.—NO. I. ‘ 
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legally conducted, such transactions are usually with loaded 
dice. Men already possessed ot large fortunes, or who can ob- 
tain the control of large corporations, are sure in the end to eat 
up the smaller firms and to absorb all of the sums risked in 
speculation, as their money and their secret knowledge vive 
them undue advantages over their more reckless rivals. 

But even when a manufacturer or other great producer 
creates a really new value, it is not always an addition to the 
capital of the community, as it often destroys a preéxistent 
value nearly, or fully, as great as its own. For instance, when 
old machinery, useless for any but its original purpose, is sup- 
planted I new of the same cost, able to turn out double the 
work, there Is a destruction as well as creation of value and no 
addition to the total capital ; nor will it lead to any augmen- 
tation unless it increases the tonsumption of its own or other 
products in a vreater ratio than it has increased their pro 
duction. \nything that increases « onsumption is it ain, ana the 
only possible gain, to the community; but savings, taking such 
shapes as we have indicated, are no addition to capital, 
but merely a transfer from one capitalist to another. 

It follows from these considerations that the common analo 
vy between individual and national wealth is very misleading. 
While the one is the sum total of all the others—the whole 
composed of the others as parts it does not at all follow that 
the increase of some of the lesser implies the increase of the 
totality : because such increase is always more or less at the ex- 
pense of its fellow-constituents. The two differ in their laws, 
their limits and their manner. The wealth of a nation depends 
mainly on its own consuming power; that of the individual on 
the consuming power of others. The one depends for its 
erowth upon its ability to spend : the other upon its ability to 
hoard. One is rigidly limited ; the expanse of the other is practi- 
cally limitless. The accretions ot the first can only be of real 
values created by itself; those of the other are largely mere 
appropriations ot preéxistent values, o1 accompanied ly their 
destruction, May we not surmise that any analogy between 
such dissimilar processes is almost certain to be false / 


It also follows that extra, agance, W hich is the sure precursor 
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of individual ruin, is only possible to nations to a limited extent 
and under peculiar circumstances, and, when it does occur, 
heralds and hastens the dawn of individual prosperity, It is 
physically impossible for an isolated community to be extrava- 
gant at all; and we have seen that, with every facility of inter- 
course, the percentage of what a nation can borrow or lend 
is insignificant us compared with the amount of individual 
property. As we shall see later on, acquisition of the third class 
ot property, although relatively small, extensively modities the 
action, but does hot vitiate the principle, ot the law herein- 
after laid down. The sum of any individual’s wealth is aceu- 
rately ascertained by subtracting his spending» from his net 
profits. It is exactly what he has saved and inherited. 


The totality of a nation’s wealth cannot be arrived at by any 


such process. Composed, though it is, of savings, the amount 
depends upon its consuming power, and upon that alone. Any 
savings it Nias invest in tacilities for the production of com 
modities already sufficiently supplied to it, is self-destructive oi 


destructive to preexistent values. The wealth of individuals 
grows in inverse ratio to their spendings ; that of the nation in 
strict proportion to its consumption. A difference so radical 
as this should lead us to expect a difference as radical in the 
laws governing accumulation. This difference results, of 
course, from the inequality between them in their facilities for 
lending. The one is able to obtain rent or interest for any 
possible amount of surplus savings; the other can thus utilize 
only the very sinall amount it can induce other nations to borrow. 

[t is, indeed, impossible for a civilized nation to be extrava 
gant except under abnormal conditions, such as war or severe 
pestilence, or when all irresponsible despotism, as in Turkey, 
is enabled from political or other reasons to borrow funds 


which it invests unproductively, adding nothing to either its 


productive or consuming power, and really lessening the latter 
by the additional taxation eventually entailed. It is certain that 
a nation cannot squander its real estate, and that any over-Con- 
sumption ot perishable commodities is immediately checked by 
the rise in their prices. Its extravagance must be wholly 


contined to the amount of foreign loans it is able to obtain, 
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which, again, cannot exceed the excess of its imports over 
exports. 

Bearing these facts in mind, let us now consider national 
wealth per se, and simplify the problem by first considering 
the acquisition of the tirst two, and only real, species ot 
property, and then notice the modifications caused by the 
third, more fictitious and more complicated, form. 

Supposing, then, an isolated community,—what are the 
limits to production beyond the natural limitations of soil and 
labor? Why cannot such a community go on producing to 
the utmost extent of its natural power’ The answer, of 
course, is that consumption in such communities is limited, 
Whenever any circumstances limit the constming power of a 
people, its pewer of production is eventually curtailed. 
Whether sueh circumstances ‘be sumptuary laws, onerous tax- 
ation, or excessive savings, the result is the same. This holds 
true whenever the first step in civilization, division of labor, 
has been taken. Idleness and waste follow intense activity 
ind rapid accumulation as surely as night follows day. 

When savayve men tirst Commence the acquisition of wealth, 
each works for himself alone. What realty is appropriated 
ind improved, what stores are laid up against the Winter, are 
acquired in) moments that can be spared from supplying 
immediate wants. The acquisition ot capital is only limited 
by the desires and capabilities of the toilers. The amount of 
labor that each man performs is determined by himself, and 
any excess of preduction over consumption does not affect its 
commercial value, for it has none to be atfeeted. But, as civ- 
lization advances, division of labor and the employment of 
capital, with their accompanying waves and credit Systems, 
dissociate production and consumption. Very little of each 
man’s labor is enjoved or intended to be enjoyed by himself, 
the evreater part being exchanged for things actually desired. 

The enormous multiplication of production that this 
eventually leads to is not, however, an unmixed blessing, un- 
less Consumption can be multiplied in equal ratio. The sole 
legitimate object ot the production of values is their con- 
sumption, and the only justification for withholding them from 
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their immediate purpose is that thereby consumption is 
eventually increased. The only moral or physical reason for 
the accumulation and capitalization of productions is not the 
facility for increasing production thereby gained, but the in- 
creased consumption, which is the secondary result. And we 
shall tind that when accumulation goes on in violation of this 
law, it is checked by the consequent destruction of its own 
value; the undue accretion not only becoming itself valueless, 
but also greatly depreciating the value of preéxisting property. 
In short, spending, not saving, is the proper aim of human 
effort. Saving is justified only as it increases, not as it di- 
minishes, the power ol spending. The fullest indulyence ot 
every legitimate desire and the freest activity of every faculty 
are the proper aims of life. Self-denial present abnegation 

is imperative, only hecause it leads to future realization, because 
it is the exch Inve of the worse tor the better the less for the 
vreater. 

The necessity of frugality is so sternly taught us by our 
individual ( Xperience, that we can hardly recognize the fact 
that it is not the best road to national wealth. Looking upon 
expenditure as a necessary evil which constantly delavs the 
attainment of competence, the great aim of individual ex- 
ertion, we forget that there is a natural limit to aecewnnu 
lation which we cannot exceed without gross injustice to our 
fellows. Practically unhampered by present social regu- 
lations, there are few who cease from the daily struggle until 
health fails or life ends. But as accumulation is not an 
end in itself, the object of lite should not be to produce much 
in order to save much, but that much may be enjoyed, and 
that we may give to every faculty mental and phiysiecal its 
fullest employment and development. 

While we may violate this law with comparative impunity 
as individuals, the limitations upon the acquisition of col- 
lective wealth are so much more rigid that it enforces itself 
in its national relations. Whenever the equilibrium between 
capital and consumption is disturbed by undue accumulation, 
it is ruthlessly restored by stagnation or panic. 


The ideal of a perfect society would, of course, be one in 
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which the capital already obtained supplied, and no more than 
supplied, every needed facility for the greatest possible pro- 
duction which could be fully consumed, or one in which pro- 
dnetion and consumption should be exactly equal, This con- 
dition, however, can never be reached during a state of 
progr Ss. ous an increase ot consumption necessitated DS Hew 


Walits Can only be rendered possible | 7 2 present dlecrease ot 


constmiption that will vive the savings hecessary as capital To 


vield the equivalent production. The ideal relation of econ 
sumption and production is, therefore, that in which the former 
iS ats ¢ xactly is much less than the latter as will ield the ad- 
ditional capital needed to meet the eroWwihge’ wants of increas- 
ing culture. The aim of economists and statesmen should be 
to attain, as nearly as possible, to this state: instead of which, 
their main effort in the past has been to stimulate production 
with little or no thought as to how the production was to be 
finally utilized. 

It is evident that an isolated nation, such as we have in- 
stanced, could only invest its savings in the first and second 
Classes of property. Now, let us suppose that suel nation is 
stationary in population and expenditure for five vears, during 
which an annual saving of two per cent. is added to its accu- 
mulated wealth,—and what follows‘ Simply that we have 
one hundred and ten per cent. of capital doing the work 
that one hundred per cent. was ample for. From which it 
follows that, either this extra ten per cent, must lie idle, or 
the one hundred and ten per eent. rilist accept ad Toss 
profit considerably less iN) abiount than the one hundred per 
cent. Was recelving, The vreater part of the excess will not 
lie ille, bout will vor onl magnif ving the evil Iyy building and 
iuproving useless houses, farms, factories and railroads, and 
piling up goods of all kinds for which there is neither buyer nor 
consumer: until, tinally . the crash comes, and capital receives the 
merited reward of heing foreed to receive for its one hundred 
and ten per cent. about half the return its one lundred per cent. 
vielded. Then comes the terrible time of pane and failure, 
of idleness and starvation, in which the guilty and the guilt- 


less, the miser and the prodigal are alike punished ; but for 
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which the prodigal has hitherto borne the blame in spite of 


the fact that, however ruinous his extravagance has been to 


himself, it has really tended to avert and not to hasten the 


‘hard times ” from which society is suffering; and these hard 


times must continue until beggarv and robbery consume the 


useless surplus; when capital again yields a profit that sets 
the wheels of industry in motion. 
It is no answer to this to say that such a stationary SOCL ty 


is we have supposed is Impossible, and that consumption always 


increases and decreases with production, The latter is, indeed, 


true: but nevert lye less, the result is the Sale, alt 
what delaved so long is the increase and the deerease are not 
in the same ratio. hy 


hough some- 
iat the ratio is not pre served is evidenced 
by the rapid enhancement in value of permanent, and rapid 


increase of perishable, property in times of prosperity, and the 


total cessation of such growth in times of stagnation, 

There is, of Course, a certain amount of saving necessary 
fo progress. Every advance in civilization, the creation of 
every hew want, the invention of every new article, demands 
new capital for its realization ; besides which, capital diverted 
to forms in which it can be permanently and immediately en- 
joved, although producing nothing essential to material 
subsistence, does hot, therefore, tend to depress protits, us 
it ceases almost entirely to compete with other capital. 
It is very probable that, if such amount were never ex- 
ceeded, Wwe should he spared tinancial Crises, either entirely or 
at least to an extent that would cause little actual suffering. 
If the evil tendeney vet remained, it would he thre tribute 
exacted in behalf of greater civilization. But, as at pres nt con- 
stituted, society consumes too little in proportion to its accumu- 
lation during its prosperous periods. Nothing is more certain 
than that the preservation of the proper ratio between them 
would conduce to a more permanent prosperity. 

Not only is the accumulation of wealth and the growth 
ot consumptive power Too spasmodic in the present state 
of society, but progress is less rapid than it would be if 
accumulation were restricted within the limits indicated. 


There is a positive loss of almost incalculable amount that 
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results from the present situation. This loss occurs both when 
the proper ratio is exceeded and when it is readjusted in the 
necessary reaction. During prosperous times, much of the 
result of liuman labor, diverted from its proper use—imme- 
diate enjoyment—and which, if consumed, would have kept 
capital in profitable employment, is thrown away in useless 
plant, where it is forever lost to the nation and the race. Nay, 
worse than lost: it inflicts a positive injury by increasing 
production at the same moment that it decreases consumption, 
Which is its only justification, Capital, the tool of the nation, 

for what is it but that?—becomes less effective when in 
excess, and surely entails a diminution both of consumption and 
production by any eXcess of the latter: for cessation of profit 
is followed ly cessation of employment, and that by a lessened 
consumption, which tends, in its turn, further to diminish pro 
tits. The process could only terminate in barbarism if it were 
not that consumption, under such cireumstances, is lessened in a 
snaller ratio than production, But what a fearful loss of produc 
tive power | incurred by the enlorce ( idleness during }> riod- 

stagnation ! It is a loss hever recovered, ind bor which 
the losers need never hope for repayment. [f accumulation 
never exceeded its proper bounds, societs would crystal ize into 
such an organi ition thiat hardly any one would be idle except 
the incorrigible vagabond and criminal; and perhaps it would 
enable it to cease creating those classes. -The nation needs the 


labor of every son and daughter, not that it may possess more 


useless railroads, idle factories and vacant houses, but that all 
May have plenty and better food for howdy and mind. The 
vreatest hardship, and we must also say, injustice, which the 
laborer suffers is uncertainty of employment, and entorced 
idleness. It is not too much to say that capital not only intlicts 
this hardship, but suffers itself from it—its average return 
being decreased by spasmodic periods of over-accumulation, 


There is no more conmmon or more obvious fallacy than that 


we owe our periods of depression to the general extravagance 


engendered by prosperity. We, indeed, spend more during 
such periods, but it is because we produce more and have more 


to spend. Incomes, profits and wages are large. Instead of 
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hastening the evil day, improvidence puts it off, and if it were 
great enough to prevent all over-accumulation the period of 
stagnation need never follow. — It is during “prosperous ” times 
that new houses are built, new farms reclaimed, new railroads 
projected, new factories set in motion and their productions 
accumulated. These are the real savings of a nation. They 
come almost entirely from profits, and not from wages, and 
can come therefore only when profits are large. Every new 
venture of this kind in excess of the actual needs of consumers 
lowers the rate of profit, until finally the time comes when 
such property as Can only be operated ata positive loss lies 
idle: and consumers, forced at last by lessened means to be 
prodigal, that is, to spend more than their income, eat up and 
wear out, burn down or rust away the surplus. Men must 
live, and, fortunately for society, thre \ tind it impossible to live 
within their incomes when they have none. The capitalist 
makes an Inroad pon his capital, or, if that is gone, upon the 
oft others, and the laborer out of work legs or steals. 
‘re not so, the desperate attempts to reduce expenditure 

vould prolong the process of recuperation indefinitely. In 


i 


such times expenditure must exceed income until the equi 


librium between capital and consumption is restored. 


The inthnence of an over-extended credit =Vsteln is un- 
doubtedly largely I" sponsible for the seVerity ot the crises from 
Which nations periodically suffer, by fictitiously enhancing and 
decreasing profits. The constant decrease in the purchasing 
power of standards of value, vold and silver, has. on the other 
hand, tended to mitigate the evil here noticed by sustain 
ing and enhancing prices and protits; but as both these mat- 
Ters, worthy as the are of diligent study, do not atfect the 
main principles here adverted to, we May be excused from 
the lengthy discussion their consideration would involve. 

Turning now to the consideration of the third species of 
national wealth, we readily see that an excess of imports over ex- 
ports, always attracted by excessive profits, is practically a loan 
ot toreign capital, which, by entering into competition with 
home capital, hastens the time when it shall become unprofit- 


able : unless, indeed, the borrowing nation is sO backward in 
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civilization, or possesses so great natural resources, that the 
ratio of profit is increased by the wise investment of such bor- 
rowed capital, which investment is outside the habits, or hevond 
the resources of the natives. For the ratio of capital to the 
power of consumption may from moral or political causes be 
too small, and always is so. in new or uncivilized conmiunities. 
But in this country, and still more in the countries of Eu- 
rope, that povinit has been safely passed, and home capital is not 
only sufficient for all contingencies, except, perhaps, those of 
i vreat war, but constantly tends toward the opposite evil of 
over-accumultation which we are considering. 

On the other hand, an excess of exports over imports is a 


| 


hoon fot 


roreignh nations, and affords an outlet to superabundant 
savings, Which enables a high rate of profits to be maintained, 
ind materially delays the time when home capital becomes 
unproductive; or, if it occurs during times of depression, at 
once relieves the home market and hastens the advent of the 
prosperous period, 

The old theories of political economy on the subject of ex- 
change ire based upon the supposition that any eXCess, One 
way or the other, must shortly be paid for in gold, and that 
the consequent intlux of specie, from the importing to the ex- 
porting nation, will so raise prices in the one and depress them 
in the other as to restore the equilibrium, This would be 
true if evidences of indebtedness and. foreign investments 
did not lara ly take the nlace of gold in the performance 
of this office; but, as thes do, and the process may continue 
for centurte =, us in the case of Kneland, it Is practically 
false 


The true secret of England’s wealth. as it has been of the 


wealth of all commercial nations, lies in the fact of her availing 


herself of this outlet, and that of the carrying trade—of which 
it is an invariable accompaniment—for her surplus savings. 
And it is precisely because these outlets are being closed 
that she so exceptionally suffers from the stagnation which 
now afflicts the whole civilized world. low evident is the 
folly of retaining our obsolete nav igation laws, which prevent 


us from acquiring that carrying trade which can alone relieve 
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our over-tilled granaries and storehouses and give employment 
to our redundant capital ! 

The consideration of the third species of national property, 
therefore, shows that, while it modities the action, it does not 
at all affect the principle of the law here set forth, and which 
can be brietly stated as follows : - 

Capital, or aceumulated savings, must bear a detinite ratio 
to consumption; and the law which governs this ratio is that 
capital, being in reality a commodity, is subject to the law of 
supply and demand. 

Ilaving . we think, ascertained that there is such a ratio, 
and that secietv has hitherto acted, and is still acting, in 
detiance of its limitations, we pass to the consideration of how 


] 
| 


at 


this ratio can be permanently changed, as it is evident t 
future material benetits can come alone through the increase 
of such ratio. 

The causes which can so affect it may be grouped under 
three heads, as follows: 

hirst.—The creation of new wants. 

Second, The opening up of new outlets for capital, 

Third.—The readjustment of social relations in such man- 
ner that the inequality of individual fortunes is diminished. 

The creation of new wants, the growth of zsthetic tastes, 
with the consequent expenditure on architecture and other 
works of art, and the growing demand for increased comforts 
and luxuries which accompany civilization, render, in their turn, 
vrowth in civilization possible by sustaining the rate of profit 
in spite of accumulation and increased production, Profits 
can be maintained in such exigencies just so long as, and no 
lonver than, such accumulations can be protit tbls invested in 
facilities for the production of commodities that the communi- 
ty can and willuse: or, when they are withdrawn from active 
competition by being expended in costly buildings and adorn- 
ments which the public taste demands and enjoys, but which 
are unproductive. Any drain of capital in this direction 
costs the community nothing of its wealth, as any depletion is 
immediately made up by the savings naturally arising from 


the rate of profit being longer sustained, unless, indeed, such 
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expenditure affects the power of consumption, as it does when 
met by taxation. That is to say, capital so expended, when 
supplied from savings that would otherwise compete with pre- 
éxistent capital, is virtually supplied by labor that would have 
been unemployed but for such expenditure ; but, when such 
capital is supplied from funds that would, but for such ex- 
penditure, have been consumed, as funds derived from taxation 
would mostly have been, such expenditure, by lessening the 
total amount consumed, also lessens the possible accumulations 
that supply such consumption. When private munificence 
lays out parks, gathers books into libraries, works of art into 
cvalleries, and scientitie collections into museums, with its 
idle aecumulations—it not only realizes for mankind the high- 
est and best wealth, but does it without diminishing the re- 
maining wealth of the community, So, also, that discoverer 
or inventor who introduces a new product, or creates a new 
want—other things being equal merits our thanks far more 
than he who merely cheapens al already known product. Such 


a discovery increases the possible accumulation of capital, Ww hile 


the other often lessens it. Both tend to increase consumption, 


and therefore are benetits: but the latter, especially when 
in the shape of improved machinery, often causes much im- 
mediate suffering. ly enabling a sinaller capital to do the work 
that previously emploved a larger. 

The instinet which leads workingmen To destroy the ma- 
chinery intended to supplant hand-labor is, like every such 
instinet, founded on adim perception of truth. Such aids to pro- 
duction are valuable in the exact ratio in which they stimulate 
consumption, While their final resultant is beneticial, they 
often work a cruel injustice to the laborer by rendering worth- 
less his only capital, consisting of his manual skill and inferior 
tools; virtually destroving many small capitals for the benetit 
of a vreater and overgrowh one, solely obtained or to be ob- 
tained from savings, and from which the further over-accumu- 
lation that is sure to follow, again works an injustice by the 
enforced idleness it eventually entails. 

‘* Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey 


Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
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The benefactor of his race, who causes two blades of grass to 
grow in place of one, is less deserving than he who enables us 
to consume the two blades. Want must precede fruition ; and 
demand, supply, if we would escape the evils of public sa- 
tiety. 

low this ratio is affected by the second group of causes 
has alread been noticed, and attention has been called to the 
example of England and the contrast between commercial and 
manufacturing, and merely agricultural, communities, in the 
matter of wealth. The latter, having little outlet for sav ings 
are kept by the operation of this law in a constant state of 
stagnation. The rate of protit being thus kept down, no op- 
portunity for large savings is afforded, despite the severe fru 
vality of such peoples. In these states any decrease in con- 
sumption, or any over-production, more immediately makes 
itself felt as a check upon production, and it is only when oceupy- 
ing the newest and most fertile lands that such communities com 
pete with their more cosmopolitan neighbors. Exactly as they 
allow others to carry their freight, to transform their raw ma- 
terial into manufactured goods, to build their railroads and to 
work their mines, do they bring foreign capital into com pe- 
tition with their own. This capital, no matter what its form, is 
really borrowed, and constitutes a national mortgage. 

Commercial and manufacturing nations, driven to be such 
ly the smallness of their territory, the sterility of their soil, 
or by their proximity to the sea, find themselves sup- 
plied with advantageous opportunities for the investment of 
surplus capital, and are thus enabled to sustain a high rate of 
protit for longer intervals. The amount of capital they can 
profitably employ being vastly vreater, they are not so soon 


checked in their industry by its redundancy, and eventu 


ally tind hot only that their sterile soil POSSCsses ten-fold per 


acre the commercial value of the fertile plains of their 
neighbors, but also that thev hold a mortgage on those 
very plains that enables them to appropriate for their 
own consumption a considerable percentage of their pro- 
duction. The time indeed comes to such nations when, all 
extraneous outlets being tilled,the deferred pressure of excessive 
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savings is felt with its original force; but it tinds them not 
only with a larger capital per capita, but with its consequent,—a 
larger consuming power per capita. The power of large con- 
sumption carries them again more rapidly over the inevitable 
period of depression and stagnation, and they more quickly re- 
cuperate beeause their period of inactivity is so quickly checked. 
But, on the contrary, the chronic state of an agricultural coni- 
munity is that of stagnation, because the simple habits of such a 
people enable them to counteract the readjustment of the ratio 
of capital to constinption by the exercise of personal frugality. 
They are able to contine their expenditures within their 
incomes, however they Tha be reduced ; to cling with penurl- 
ous desperation to their redundant capital. On the other hand, 
yhen some exceptional demand, or exuberant Crops, vield uli- 
usual profits, such excess Is rarely devoted to the purposes of a 
fuller life, but is hoarded, rapidly To Cause a redundaney ol 
capital, In other words, the consideration of our law shows 
us that the rate of profit with its consequent industrial activity, 
and also the power of both consumption and accumulation, are 
lowest in an agricultural, and highest In a commercial nation. 

Without entering more fully into the subject, the writer 
would call the attention of free-traders to these facts. Do thes 
not hint, admitting, as every keen and logical mind must do, 
the legitimacy of tree-trade deductions, that the premises from 


which they are drawn are subject to very considerable linai- 


tations / Although every violation of the principle ot treedom 


is attended with a present cost is not such cost often more 
than repaid, not only by the fuller national life which follows 
from diversity of pursuits, but by the greater wealth-consum- 
ing power that results from the longer-sustained profits and 
industrial activity that the new avenues for investment may 
afford ¢ Is not such cost, though real, in the end paid by 
labor that would otherwise have laid idle 4% and is there not a 
resultant of augmented capital Which does not decrease the 
eurrent rate of profit, and with which foreign indebtedness is 
paid, and from which, eventually, loans to other communities 
may be made? Does not such capital, as long as it can be 


protitably employed, add to the consuming power of the nation ¢ 
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And is not consuming power the only real measure of national 
wealth ¢ It is true such gain is national, and wholly or largely 
made at the expense of alien races. But the hypothesis of the 
survival of the fittest appli s to nations as well as individuals ; 
and it is to be feared that civilization is not so far advanced 
that disinterested benevolence will concern itself with the 
survival of nations any more than it now does to prolong the 
life of a savage. 

We also see that an agricultural nation, in endeavoring to 
regain, through protection, the natural outlets for its capital, 
is hot subject to thi reprisals which free-traders are so fond of 
threatening, as Its Commercial and manutacturing neighbors 
must have its productions, being without the physical ad- 
vantages necessary to raise them; while it is only a question 
with them whether the facilities for the | oduction of their 
commodities are worth the price that must be paid for them. 

The third cause which can affect the ratio we are consider- 
ine nr mands Care ful attention, as it contaims the great social 
problem of the future. The first two already considered, al- 
though prog essive, are temporary and intermittent in their 
action: but this is radical and permanent in its effect. Any 
relief obtained from them only lasts until the capital they de- 
manded is accumulated, and then the difficulty returns in 
nearly its original force; but whatever increase or Mitigation 


1 


of the evil results from the last is permanent, 


llowever impracticable and undesirable the equalization 


of individual fortunes may be, permanent relief from indus- 
trial depression can alone come from its being adjusted to 
such degree that the only accumulations of capital shall be 
those demanded to supply new wants and to fill new channels 
of trade and manufacture. Until the establishment of codper- 
ation, savings of any considerable amount must be exclusively 
made by the rich, and we may confidently expect that great 
diversity of fortune will always entail over-accumulation. 
Individual property is essential to civilization, and that 
connotes an unequal distribution, But it is to be apprehended 
that the present tendencies of society are towards an excessive 


inequality. The inequalities between man and man_ have 
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certainly increased unduly as affecting both moral and economi- 
cal progress ; and especially so in the United States, where it 
was hoped that republican institutions would prevent any 
vreat excess of this evil. 

But since it appears that too rapid accumulation by the few 
is a positive infringement of the rights of the many, and is 
an injury even to the former class, the duty certainly devolves 
upon our statesmen of discouraging it, as far as it may be 
done without injury to individual freedom or acquired rights 
principles vet nore hecessary to progress, and therefore more 
sacred. 

The facilities given to speculation, and the opportunities 
for inordinate gains, demand careful attention and = radical 
treatment. The lenity of our laws towards trustees who 
manipulate the funds of others at others’ risk for their own 
protits, and the ineffectiveness of the safeguards with which 
savings-banks and insurance companies, the depositories ot 
small savings, are surrounded, have lately wrought incalculable 
mischief. All laws which tend to make the rich richer, have 
a tendency to make the poor poorer, and should, therefore, he 
stamped with reprobation, 

As this paper is not written in advocacy of any special 
legislation, but rather to call attention to the national limits to 
accumulation, too much neglected by economists, it is enough 
to hint, as above, at some of the particular laws that need re- 
vision in the light of the ratio of capital to consumption. We 
wish, however, to call attention to the fact that the existence of 
, 


such ratio affords a moral basis to much legislation otherwis¢ 


indefensible. There is a limit to accumulation, we repeat, 


prescribed by the laws of ethics. All accumulation not necded 
for future consumption and not +invested in’ unproductive 
works of art, or in facilities for needed production, is an un- 
mitigated injury to society, for which not the slightest com. 
pensation is rendered. A more perfect social organization will 
certainly abrogate any legal right to inflict so gross an injury 
upon the community. 

But radical reform in this matter cannot come from legis- 
lation alone. It must be aided by an enlightened public 
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sentiment which shall visit with the sternest displeasure the 
man who continues to accumulate when he already possesses 
sufficient for the supply of his legitimate wants—a sentiment, 
moreover, Which shall recognize that such conduct is prompted 
solely by personal vanity or lust of power, and is in utter dis- 
regard of the rights and well-being of his fellows. The duty 
of the affluent to invest largely of their wealth in artistic, 
educational and charitable enterprises will be recognized, not 
alone by the public sense, but by the conscience of the indi- 
vidual also. 

That excessive inequality of fortune has the effect here 
attributed to it, is self-evident; but the strength of such a 
tendency will probably be underrated in the absence of individu- 
al illustration. We have already seen that savings come mainly 
from profits, and very little, when at all, from wages. We have 
also seen that ina stationary community an increase of two per 
cent. per annum of the capital of a country would be disastrous 
in less than five years. Let us, then, in the light of these facts, 
consider the effect of the accumulations of a Vanderbilt. — [lis 
annual income in prosperous times probably amounts to ten 
millions of dollars,of which he expends two hundred thousand, 
or two percent. One hundred men whose wealth and income 


would aggregate the same amount, would probably spend forty 
thousand to fifty thousand dollars apiece, or forty to fifty per 
cent. of their income. And if this wealth were further 
distributed among men of average fortune, the annual 
additions to the capital of the country would not be over one 


to two per cent. The enormous accumulations of Mr. 


Vanderbilt must be paid for partly by himself, perhaps through 


future bad debts and depreciation, but mainly by merchants 
who will fail, and laborers who will starve in times of stag- 
nation. We are not censuring Mr. Vanderbilt for an anomaly 
which is only incidental to social evolution. But we do blame 
the social principles which render possible the concentration of 
such a vast fortune in the hands of an individual. They have a 
partial justification, by rendering possible enterprises that 
could not be undertaken with smaller means; yet even this 
justification belongs more to the past than to the present or 
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the future, since such unwieldy enterprises are now conducted 


by corporate, rather than by individual action. 


It is worthy of note that France, so lately depleted of her 


capital, is today the only prosperous country in Europe ; 
while Germany, who was supposed to reap the benefit of 
her spoliation, after a short and feverish activity, is now 
suffering a stagnation the more lasting and hopeless on 
account of this very increase of her accumulation. © OQur own 
periods of activity and lassitude, although moditied by the war 
and our exceptional resources, will be found to support. the 
principle laid down. The history of California, particularly, 
affords a striking veritication of it. The wonderful fertility of 
her soil and the richness of her mines were sources of Ccnormous 
protits, whieh were sustained as long as the drain of capital 
was kept up by the return to their homes of her successful 
men. When they conmnenced to settle within her borders, her 
prosperity began to decline. 

In the old feudal times there were no panies because there 
were no excessive savings. The rich spent their incomes on gor- 
geous churches or fortitied castles : thes kept open board and 
had hosts of retainers. Protits were rarely invested in facilities 
for production. Capital therefore never pressed upon its 
limits, On the contrary, it very inadequately supplied the 
wants of the community, 

The advance of CIN ilization dem inds-considerable awceretions 
ol capital, and it is betrer thes should be obtained as thes are 
than not at all. It is also possible, nay, It Is frequently 
the ease. that a COMMUTES suffers from under-accumulation : 
that | it may be fora long time tna state in whieh large 
additions could be made to its capital without diminishing the 
‘ate of profit. but sometimes even enhancing ane sustaining 
it But the nations foremost in civilization must be the ones 
to suffer from the opposite evil of over-accumulation, so useless 
and disastrous. Capital, let us repeat, is a means, net, an end—a 
tool ra rely a COMMNOCITY useless except within definite limit. 
It is but the totality of products, and as strictly subject to the 
laws of supply and demand as any single product. It is, per 


haps, more sensitive to their action than any single product, 
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and reacts on a smaller percentage of variation than any of 
them. The effect of their excess or deticiency is partly trans- 
ferred to rival or competing products; but capital in the 
Toss has of course no competition to cushion the blow. 

The old question of the possibility of a“ general glut ” has 


been answered in the affirmative by the logic of events, and 


vet the logic of those who maintained the negative cannot be 


gainsaid if we admit their assumption of a free exchange of 
commodities. What they failed to see, is that such exchange 
can only take place ina community in’ which there is no in- 
equality of fortune, and consequently no accumulating class. 
It is scarcely probable that the sum of human labor can ever 
satisfy the sum of human desires; but it does happen that the 
sum of human products is in excess of the wants that society, 
in its present organization, is able to gratify. 

It seems to the writer that the relations of capital and labor, 
the gradual substitution of the cooperative for the wage system ; 
the limits to the full application of free-trade principles ; 
the best methods of taxation: the security of small invest 
ments; the evils of speculation ; the proper restrictions upon 
corporate bodies and upon monopolies,—can all be studied 
profitably from this point of view. It is hardly too mueh to 
Sih that there are no social problems unattected ly it in some 
degree. 

But more important and more interesting still than all we 
have mentioned, it will enable us to go far towards determin 
ing how much of rieht underlies the commiunistic ideas, fast 
becoming the pressing TLL stion of the day. It disabuses us of 
the idea that the interests of capital and labor are 
identical. It shows, on the contrary, that they can only be fully 
reconciled when united, through cooperation, in the same indi 
vidual. [t insists that over-accumulation by the rich inflicts a 
grievous injury upon the poor, not only in lessening their 
chances for emplovinent, but also in the competition it enters 
into with small savings; for the tendency of large to absorb 
small capital is very strong, and nothing can sooner limit 
consumptive power than that. It teaches, indeed, that this 


wrong is inherent to civilization under its past and present 
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social institutions, and inculcates a merciful view of the culpa- 


bility of the capitalist, as his error is the result of the same 
elements of human nature which cause the laborer to demand 
its rectification. It also makes it evident that any remedy 
which greatly disturbs vested interests or individual freedom, 
attacks principles more fundamental to progress than the 
elimination of the evil of excess of capital. Civilization can 
advance, and has advanced, in spite of it: but history shows 
conclusively that its progress must be fitful and attended with 
lapses more or less disastrous, so long as the adjustment of the 
relation of individuals and communities is left to chance. 

The voice ot communism will never he quieted yy denial. 
There is w rong in the relation of capital to labor, a wrong 
even the partial removal of which will subserve — the 
interests of both. It is a W rong that opposition and revo 
lution on one side, and wilful) blindness and denial on 
the other, can only intensify, but which can be greatly miti 
gated and finally removed by the recognition, by both capital 
ist and laborer, of their respective duties and limitations. 

There is, consequently, ho more imperative duty, hot only 
for scientific thinkers, but for all who influence public thought, 
whether through the press, pulpit or platform, than the calm, 
earnest discussion of these questions with the settled determi- 
nation that society shall be purged cautiously, vet surely, of its 
retrogressive elements. Sympathy with our fellow as our 
fellow— enthusiasm for humanity—is fast becoming the centre 
and the all of religious feeling. Is it too much to hope that, 
when dominant, it will not only readjust individual relations 
into kindlier form, but that all social antagonisims, national 
and race antipathies, shall fade before it / 
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Tw yearning for freedom, the stirring of mental life, the 
interest in nature, which characterized the closing period of the 
Middle Ages were intensely deepened and strengthened by the 
great events of the fifteenth century. The invention of printing 
opened immortality to the thoughts of man; the fall of Con- 
stantinople turned a flood of Greek culture over Europe, and 
roused to a passion the vividly-awakened taste for the antique ; 
while the discovery of anew hemisphere indefinitely expanded 
man’s horizon, and gave new life to the spirit of inquiry, new 
fields to the imagination. Men could now no longer be held 
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by the old bonds. Time-honored theories, scientific and. reli- 
“ious, had been overturned at one blow: the fame of great 
deeds, both past and present, tilled every heart with ambition ; 
the evrandeur of personal genius, the independent -elf-con- 
sciousness of the individual, arose clear and bright from all 
this mighty fermentation. The Church, for ages the undisputed 
mistress of all, could not keep out the powerful spirit that 
thundered at her gates. She adopted the giant of Paganism 
and made hima Christopher. Thus, in the South, the new 
spirit turned into channels of art and was easily controlled 
by the Vatican; but in Germany its movement was irresisti- 
ble, impelled by the tierce energy of moral conviction. It 
‘ulminated in that Reformation which gave a new impulse to 
civilization and made a complete breach between itself and 
the Middle \ges. 

Art henceforth is free. It still serves religion, but not as a 
slave. Into his own language the artist translates the sacred 
legends and doctrines: from his own consciousness, rather 
than from tradition, he derives his forms and the eX pression 
of his tigures. Nature too, no longer forbidden, woos him 
with her loveliness and majesty; in the light of her mani- 
fold beauty idealism fades away, symbolry dies. From this 
union spring the new study of anatomy and perspective, 
delicate observation of the effects of light and atmosphere, and 
consequently, perfection of coloring. Every new step deepened 
the artist’s wonder and delight. Ile now ceased to handle 
religious subjects for their own sakes, but created his works to 
satisfy the aspirations of his soul, his personal love for the beauti- 
ful and the sublime. Not the command of the Church, but 


the inner voice of the spirit became the pat of creation. Yet, 


for the most part, art still held fast to the traditional subject- 


mnatter, and thereby evained the wlvantage of being understood 
by the people, and not limited, as in later times, to a small 
circle of culture. 

A far different result of this individualism was the break- 
ine ot the world-old union between the sister arts, lor a 
time, indeed, until the death of Raphael, the three still abide 


im unison, pursuing the same course with the same noble 
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held in perfect harmony, and the beholder is awed by the 


Vision of unearthly loveliness : it was art’s highest epoch in all 


spirit. This is the golden age of Italy, when everything is 


times,—the age of Pericles alone excepted. But henceforth 
we must not only separate architecture from = seulpture and 
painting, but also Italian art from art outside of Italy ; for 
the diverging efforts of the North and the South become more 
and more apparent, and lead to an ever-widening difference of 
results. 

We have already seen how, throughout the Middle Ages, 
Italian architecture was ever influenced by the antique. 
Despite the ravages of war and the spoliation of new structures, 
the ancient monuments, grand even in ruins, still appealed 
to that spirit of antique art which had never entirely forsaken 
the nation. At length came Petrarch and his associates to open 
the eyes of artists; and the Renaissance began, about 1420, at 
tirst timid, medivval in form and construction, but soon grasp 
ing the antique with boldness and ardor, and producing an en- 
tirely new architectural school. The period of transition ex- 
tended over the fifteenth century. The new sty le displayed its 
chief charm in secular architecture, and palaces were developed 
from the medieval castle, copied largely from ancient monu- 
ments, though manifesting an uncertain, and even tickle, feel- 
ing after the antique forms. Florence was the birthplace both 
of the Renaissance and of its father, Brunellesco. This great 
Inaster spent years in Rome, studying and Measuring the 
Roman monuments.  Tlis grandest werk, the Duomo of Flor- 
ence, attests the marvellous genius of the man and the great 
progress which the return to the antique had thus early made, 
But, about 1500, the destiny of the Renaissance changed. The 
art-loving Pope, Julius [1], gathered the great masters at his 
Court. Florence lost) her supremacy, and Rome became 
the centre of art. Then began a deeper, more faithful study 
ot the antique. (rrandeur of design, a beautiful distribution 
of spaces, a dignified moderation in place of the childish love 
of rich decoration, all characterize the next twenty vears, and 
form the period of High Renaissance, a second Periclean age. 


Secular architecture still held the highest place. The facades 
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became thoroughly antique; columns imitated those of the 
Colosseum, passing from the ponderous Roman forms into the 
lighter and richer Dorie, Lonie and Corinthian styles. — In 
church architecture, something of a retrogression occurred, in 
the return to the massive system of piers and tunnel-vaulted 
domes : while the desire to employ but a few larve forms 
produced colossal pieces of decoration, clumsy copies of 
antique temple-facades, with protruding columns and broad 
antique pediments, contrasting painfully with the insignificant 
doors and windows. The reign of this Roman school, whose 
founder was Bramante, ends about 1540, when a more sober 
character began to prevail in architectural designs, and that 
period ensued which was the transition to the closing or 
baroque style. A> turning-point in the history of architecture 
begins with Michi Anvelo, in his work on the great St. Peter's. 
Bramante began the rebuilding of the church in 1506, Michel 
Angelo carried it on forty vears later, when seventy-two vears 
old. and besides other additions, planned the gigantic and un 
equalled dome. St. Peter's then beeame the standard for 


chureh architecture in the following period, Michel Angelo, 


the Titan of art, thus exerted a fatal influence over the develop- 


ment of architecture, and gave the first precedent of thiat 
arbitrary Caplice which produced the barocue stvle, which 
violently burst the bonds of striet rule. This stvle marks 
the third perio of Renaissance architecture in Italy. It he 
wall, with the seventeenth ecntury, ly viving Wa to caprice 
and toa violent exaggeration of forms,—a result of the wanton 
and perverse spirit of the times. Larger lnasses, richer details. 
bolder outlines, and more picturesque effects were now de 
manded., Astonishing perspective devices. multiplication of 
decorative pillars and pilasters, immense vestibules and stair 
cases were the result. When, in the eighteenth century, men 
turned aouin with longing to the noble simplicity and moder- 
tion of thr anti ue, Creative power had waned, and there was 
an utter lack of fresh, vital principles. 

[In Grermany, the Renaissance architecture never reached a 
full development. Gothic forms and motives disputed with 


it for every inch, until it was dving at its root, when the 
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baroque style entered the north and rapidly gained favor. 
Whether, as stated by Liibke and generally held, Renaissance 
architecture was introduced into France by Italian artists, or, 
as Is somewhat scornfully asserted by Viollet-le-Duc, there 
was an independent and early French Renaissance, it is certain 
that it here took on a distinetive national type. And here, too, 
it degenerated into caprice of the extremest kind. The 
Rococo sty le of the time of Louis XV_ is the capricious he- 
gation of all the sterner canons of architecture. Every thing Was 
sacriticed to gaudy display. All the skill of the artists, and it 
was indeed wonderful, was bestowed on decoration, especially 
of the interior, while the comfort and domestic happiness of 
even the greatest lords were sacrificed to the obtaining of grand 
interior effects, and majestic, but useless, ranges of apartments. 
To the preceding reign belong the castle of Versailles, the 
magnificent Invalides at Paris, and the mighty vault of the 
Panthéon. 

Returning to Italian art of the tifteenth century, we find 


that sculpture is making full use of the freer footing 


which it 
gained during the Gothic period, It is chietly devoted to the 
adorning of tombs, monuments and altars; pulpits, fonts, sing 
ing valleries and choir-screens. Strong efforts are made to 
create correct: likenesses in portrait statues of the dead, while 
the reviving study of nature also bears rich fruit in the tendency, 
in the numerous reliefs, to portray the seenes of actual life. 
This intense realism and freedom of handling ix due, not only 
to the study of the antique, but even more to the innate 
tendenes of Italian art toward all that is essential and Important, 
Tuseany still leads in the progress of art. and the great I loren- 
tine master, Ghiberti, displays the new tendencies most strong 
ly. But while in his famous Iaster-piece, the eastern doors 
of the Florentine Baptistery, he reveals unsurpassed power 


in the roll but overcrowded Composition, the lofts and 


¢lassie grace of his tivures, and the picturesqueness of his 


method, Luea della Robbia. though adopting the master’s 
stvle, prefers a simpler and less bewildering treatment. Ile, 
too, worked in bronze and marble, but his chief fame rests on 


his innumerable terra-cottas. These works are far removed, 
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in the purity and moderation of the relief style, from the too 
picturesque treatment customary at the time; while their 
subjects are simple and their feeling full of delicacy. 
But the tendenes of the time was too strong to he restrained. 
In Donatello it ran to a violent extreme, rejecting alike the 
early traditions and the nobility of form of the antique for an 
intense naturalism and the most unbridled effort after sharp 
individualization. To these two masters must be added 
a third, even the architect Brunellesco, who counter- 
balances Donatello’s violent naturalism, and joins with his 
powerful imitation of the actual body an appreciation of ideal 


-=* 


and perfect fori, effecting, indeed, a revival of pure Greek 
beauty. A mere glance at these masters shows how fully, as 
once before under Nicola Pisano, sculpture hac anticipated 
painting. Their works are really pictures in bronze. 

Indeed, the early painters of this period were trained in 
the same school with the sculptors, in the goldsimith’s work- 
shop. Thence issued Brunellesco, Donatello, Ghiberti, Lucea 
della Robbia: while Paolo Ueeello, who begins the new era 
of painting, worked there under Ghiberti; under Brunellesco 
was Masaceio. the brilliant genius who died too young ; and 
Da Vinei himself, in the studio of Verocchio, modelled clay 
statuettes and then draped them with wet linen in order to 
draw them afterwards, and imitate their relief.* 

The influence of this training was profound. * Llenceforth 


the painter feels that a flat image is not a body.” The senti- 


ment of solid substance enters into his work. Ile must here- 


after express the movement of joints, the play of muscles 
beneath the skin. Ile plunges passionately into the study of 
nature, its minutest details, and its laws of composition. 
The third period of reviving art ensues, adding the one ele- 
meat still Wanting to its pertection the correct delineation of 
form, based on a true knowledge of nature. 

Phe first fruits of the hew passion appear in Paolo Uceello, 
aomaster of the Tusean school, which still maintains the front 
rank inart. [le promulgated, if he did not found, the laws 
of linear perspective, and zealously devoted his whole life to 
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the practice of foreshortening. In his paintings men saw, 
tor the first time, the vanishing of a ditch or road, and the 
wonderful changes of form and dimensions as a figure is 
moved toward the background. Then came Masaccio, but 
tive years younger, to take up the new principles and carry 
them to surprising results. Tlis short life of twenty-six 
years exercised a decisive influence on Italian art down to the 
time of Raphael. Masaecio seized, as by instinet, upon all 
those maxims which his contemporaries were seeking. —ILis 
treatment of the nude is wonderfully faithful and vivid. 
At first, indeed, he copied the living man as he saw him in 
Florence; and, as M. Taine remarks, his admirable young 
man whom Peter is baptizing, is a contemporary bather 
who has taken a dip in the Arno on too cold a day. — His 
figures are always natural and true, though as vet far removed 
from the perfection of the antique. But his powers make 
rapid progress. [lis zealous study of anatomy soon taught 
him what the human form should be, to what grandeur and 
grace it could attain. Tle gradually eliminates less important 
details, and supplements one body with another. As in ancient 
Grreece, the accidental, the individual characteristics are now 
ignored, while from his inspired brush come the ideal man 
and woman. In his latest work—the frescos in the chureh of 
the Carmine at Florence—is seen not only, for the first time, 
a true and graceful delineation of the nude, and a successful 
modelling of the forms, but the loving attempt to study form 
for its own sake,—the creation, in short, of the ideal form. 
Masaccio, with all his influence, founded no school. [lis 
life was too retired and concentrated. He worshipped art 
alone,—paying no court to princes. Thus the height he 
reached was not maintained. Artists still remain entranced 


with the minute study of the real; they copy everything as 


it is: a noble remove, certainly, from the medizval spirit, but 


almost equilly as wide a separation from the antique. 
The leading Ihaster of the hext epoch, Ira Filippo Lippi, 
‘xact imitator of real life. [lis impassioned nature, his 
jovial sensuous manners, find rich expression in his work. — [is 


fivures are plump and lusty, often rather LOSS 5 his virgins, 
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fresh, good-natured girls, and his angels overgrown boys. 
He is far off, indeed, from the sublime and the divine: but 
he penetrates to the depths of the purely human emotions, 
and adds touches of tenderest fervor to a charmingly fresh 
and boldly waive realism. [lis drapery is often delicately 
and fascinatingly treated, and in his broad and golden 
color he almost betokens the approach of Titian. But the 
intellectual heir of Masaecio is Domenico Ghirlandajo. He, 
tow, catches forms as they move about him, and fixes them 
upon the ceilings. Ilis freseos are full of speaking portraits. 
More than any other, he VavVe a real historic dignity, an im- 
pressive air of force and vigor, hot only to the ideal tivures ot 
the saints, but tothe formes of the Florentines which mingle with 
them il his noble Compositions. The loveliness and dignitied 
sweetness of his women refle¢t the manners of the highest 
Florentine life of his time. Portraiture is the predominant 
characteristic. Ile depicts the beauty and jovousn ss of his 
ave : he every here extols his noble city. The dignity of her 
mien, the tender erace ol he r wonren, the elegance of her social 
life, the beauty of her architecture, all woo lis pencil to create 
some of the most exquisite works of Italian art. 

The last great tnaster of this school, and one of the mightiest 
spirits of the century, is Luca Signorelli, who develops a new 
and bold phiase in thi science ot Paolo Uecello, and leads the 
way directly to Michel Angelo. The man who could strip the 
dead body of his son that he might draw every muscle would 
surely make this boldness and passion manifest in his works. 
The vigor of his st le. as displayed in his noblest efforts, in 
the cathedral ot Orvieto, is greatly enhanced ly comparison 
with that of Fra Angelico, whose fresco of the Les/ Sudyq- 
ment he completed. Never have two such extremes met 
in the execution of the same work. Beneath the tender and 
saintly fivures ol liesole, Signorelli’s gigantic forms battle. 
like Titans, for the Possessi« of heaven. It in, indeed, the 
glow of hell against the light of paradise. Signorelli is pre- 


eminently at painter of the nude. Foreshortening here holds 


its revel, and tivures are drawn in positions never attempted 


before in art. Ilis slightest touches are intensely powertul ; 
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despair, horror, and bitter wrath find a fearful expression, while 
his angels, who sweep down with gestures of consolation for 
the terrified suppliants, are incomparably grand and beautiful. 

The age is thoroughly awake. The same studies are pur- 
sued, the same tendencies rife throughout all Italy, though 
Florence is the most affected, and the isolated valley of 
Umbria, the least. But, while the Florentines pursued the 
study of form with direct reference to nature and the imi- 
tation of real life, at Padua the new tendency found a very 
different development. The realistic imitation of nature is 
here joined with the passionate study of antique sculpture and 
the striy ing for ideal beauty. Thus “arose a school of remark- 
able power which, while failing to grasp the idealizing princi- 
ple of classic art, yet brought its grand results to the aid of 
modern practice. The Florentines imitated nature rather than 
the antique; the Paduans imitated the antique rather than 
comprehended it. But transitions are. necessary, and this 
was one step forward; the last, indeed, before painting 
reached its meridian. The real founder ot this school Was 
Andrea Mantegna, as remarkable a painter as ever lived. Ile 
combines “an intensely realistic tendency with an ardent 
love of the antique, adding to these, great powers of invention, 
a solemn poetry of feeling, the grandest expression of passion, 
and a mastery of hand that is almost unique.” lis drawing 
of the human form is almost unrivalled in power, but his 
figures have a plastic, rather than a picturesque, character. [is 
drapery, too, is exceedingly sculpturesque ; his treatment of the 
human features is most masterly, while his foreshortenings are 
of the boldest, and his sense of the dramatic so lively that he has 
scarcely a rival in the delineation of events. Art owes a heavy 
debt to Mantegna. Many a difficult problem in perspective 
was worked out by him, and his loving treatment of antique 


subjects did much to open this domain to modern painting. 


The influence of Padua is very marked on the early paint- 


ers of Venice. In approaching the school of art that arose here 
in the fifteenth century, we never cease to feel the glamour 
that always covers the queenly city. Floating in golden 


and amethystine light; filled with wealth, joyousness and 
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voluptuousness, as with the waters of the Adriatic, the inevi- 
table tendencies of her art are clearly established. They can- 
not be the same as on the Arno, Compared with Florence, 
Venice is as a glorious vision beside the hard reality. As in 
Holland and Flanders—as in all wet countries—there are no 
clear, sharp contours to develop in the artist the sense of form. 
The soul is seduced, bewildered, overwhelmed with the mar- 
vellous play of light, with the gorgeousness of color, with 
lustrous, liquid, melting tones. Ilere the artist inevitably be- 
comes a colorist. The early architecture of Venice is brilliant 
with porphyry, serpentine, and precious marbles; her ancient 
mosaics are lustrous and luminous, and her early paintings 
are the glowing and liquescent dawn before the sunburst 
of the coming masters. Then the superbly sensuous Venetian 
life of the tifteenth century ! She dwells in revelry, in the 
absolute thandon ot tender passions, in supreme earth-born 
delight and?’ jovousness. She is the modern Corinth. Her 
men and women are splendid animals,—of wondrous beauty 
and grace, but animals nevertheless. Their life is the 
passionate blood pulsing through their veins, fed by Incompar 
able luxury, the sea-green and porphyry of waters and 
palaces, luminous skies and soft moist airs. Their mind is a 
kaleidoscope of dazzling tints; their soul is color. The grand 
heroism of the republic is Vanishing ; th city of patriots be 
comes the palace of courtesans : from the spoils of the heroic 
age painting arises to minister to an epicurean luxuriousness. 
Such a people might be influenced, but could not be con- 
trolled, by the antique severity of Paduan art. Their first 
ereat taster, Bartolommeo Vivarini, follows strictly the ex 
ample of Padua in his sharp, distinet treatment of forms: but 
he also exhibits the dawn of that sense of color which so 


speedily worked a revolution in Venetian art. Just as this was 


arising in freshness and vigor, Antonella da Messina appears 


in Venice, bringing with him the secret of oil painting which 
he had acquired in Flanders, under Hans Memling. This was 
the one gift of the gods vet wanting ; with this the Venetians 
achieved immortalitv. Nevertheless, through Crivelli and 


Jacopo and (rentile Bellini. the latter of whom took Titian 
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at theage of nine as a pupil, we still feel the influence of Man- 
tegna, but gradually Vanishing hefore the rising power of 
Giovanni Bellini, the true founder of the Venetian school. 
With him color attains that splendor and lustrous purity which 
are hencetorth the inalienable POSSessIOn of Venetian art. 
His style, like his long life of ninety years, is remarkably well 
balanced. There is little of inspiration, or high poetic imagi- 
nation. Ile has not the ideality of Signorelli, hor the sublimity 
of Mantegna; but his feeling is profound. Ile appreciates moral 
beauty and bestows it upon his art. [lis figures are natural; 
real Venetian men and women, and consequently beautiful. 
But the tender and lofty grace of his Madonnas becomes, 
in his representations of Christ, a moral power and grandeur 
well-nigh incomparable. Ile delights, also, to introduce bits 
of Italian nature; and it is in him, indeed, that a true sense 
ot atmosphere and knowledge ot landscape tirst become clear- 
ly manifest. He is the father of the Venetian school, yet he 
lives to see it attain its apogee under his own pupil, Titian. 
Giorgione, too, studies with him. These, however, are names 
of the sixteenth century. We are on the threshold of high art ; 
but ere we enter we must retrace our steps. We have already 
learned that art will no longer serve religion pure and simple ; 

the gods of the old world return, and though they be 
baptized with Christian names, they vet breathe the antique 


spirit of sensuous beauty and grandeur. 


Very ditferent is Contemporary art in the schools of 
Uinbria. Here, in the quiet wooded valleys and along 
the mountain slopes, (rod still occupies the thoughts ol 
men. The works of the saintly Ira Angelico, Too, move 
the hearts of all with holy influences; his spirit yet lingers 
in the sacred walls. The religion that inspired a St. Francis 
can never adopt a Pagan art. This is the birthplace and 
home of religious ecstasy. Its art must remain spiritual and 
devotional, and when there is no longer the spirit of devotion 
AMONG Mien, it clings fanatically to its old ideal, and sinks at 
last into pitiable feebleness and mannerism, rather than return 
to the antique vos. But it must not be forgotten that it tirst 


gives Raphael to the world. 
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Still, the spirit now rising in the outer world is felt even 
here; and while, in some ways, it creates a reaction, in others 
it leaves an press. The new school blends both elements, 
and adds a charming tenderness of feeling and fervor of ex- 
pression to the rich products of Italian art. It is Perugino, 
whose name and works now give glory to the valley of Umbria. 
In Florence he caught the spirit of realism ; but, once settled 
in Perugia, he returned to his native manners, and created 
those works which are so full of a soft grace and purity. 
There is too little force and vari ty of character in his figures. 
They have, however, a charming earnestness, a lofty serious- 
ness, and an expression of unquestioning adoration. — [lis 
angels have an humble and virginal modesty. One does not 
know of what sex they are; but their supernatural purity and 
heauty are manifest. Ile loves best youthful and female 
forms. “ [lis tivures are mystic children, or adult souls kept 
infantile by the schooling of the cloister.” Resignation, sup- 
plication, devotion, rapture,—all these are expressed with 
wondrous skill. Ife cannot paint manliness, energy, heroism ; 
nor does he essay the intensely dramatic. Ile has the defects, 
as well as merits, of his school; but he is the master of 
Raphael. Ilere fading Christianity and reviving Paganism 
work with the same brush. 

Side ly side with the progress of painting, sculpture also 
has been making great advances thronghout the century. 
Under the influence of a profound study of the antique, it has 
outgrown the picturesque realism of Ghiberti and Donatello: 
it aspires toward the ideal, the beautiful, and the sublime, 
thus attaining a freer and nobler sty le. But the Iiaster-pie ces 
of ancient art at that time were such works as the Apollo 
Belvedere, the Torso, and the Laocoon. It was antiquity as it 
was understood in the best days of the Roman Empire that 
was now studied. These, as we have seen, are far removed 
from the greatest works of Greece by their tendency to exag- 
veration in form and to the theatrical in expression. With 


the noble inspiration, therefore, Italian sculpture took in the 


veri of decay. After a rapid attainment to vigor, beauty 


and grandeur, it beeame as quickly tainted with affectation, 
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and soon lapsed into a mannerism which destroyed the truth 
and simplicity of nature. 

Two other causes contributed to this decline. The 
antique style is ill-adapted to the Christian religion. Re- 
ligious topics were therefore treated in an_ ideal style 
modelled on the antique, a method which failed to de- 
velop any real life. In adopting, on the other hand, the 
stories and figures of antique mythology, sculpture followed 
the conceptions of the schools rather than the popular ideas, 
and thus it soon degenerated into mere cold allegory. Buta 
vreater cause was the complete loosing of the ancient ties 
which connected architecture with the plastic arts. Hitherto 
sculpture had held a prescribed position and certain limi- 
tations ; and its noblest works were created with reference to an 
architectural basis. But now sculpture was so emancipated as to 
utterly disregard all architectural requirements. Architecture, 
indeed, became its slave; and in this unnatural relation both 
together went down to ruin, Still, there was a period, al- 
though brief, of great brillianey, producing works strong in 
creative power and rich in forms of beauty. Leonardo da 
Vinei, whose greatest work was destroyed by French arrows 
while in the clay ; Sansovino, * the Raphael of sculpture,” 
and even Raphael himself, as is believed, all glorify the age 
with marble or bronze. But the name of Michel Angelo 
dominates the sculpture, not only of this epoch, but of all 
modern times. (reat as he was in architecture, still greater 
in painting, he regarded himself as properly a_ sculptor. 
And, indeed, with him sculpture entered upon a new life. 
His grand soul, ever tossed with gigantic emotions, spurned 
both the contemplative realism of the tifteenth century, and 
the quiet beauty of Sansovino and his followers. In his works 
we tind modern art approaching closest to the Greek, but we 
also see most plainly the wide difference between the two. Both 
are thoroughly Pagan, based upon the physical life. But the 
calmness of Greek art is w anting here, the grand repose of its 
tigures, and the perfect balance between the intellectual and 
physical. We have seen that the master-works of Greece gave 
to the head only its due place in the body. In the sculptures 
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of Michel Angelo, however, not only does the head express 
the intensest emotions, but these emotions rule the whole 
body, controlling its attitude and expression. The Athenian 
statue merely lives,—expressing a beautiful, harmonious life. 
The Renaissance statue acts, is intent upon something, is 
thoughtful and emotional. All this results from the conditions 
of modern life. Even could the ideal beauty of the Greek be 
ever again attained, the actual Greek life is forever gone. 
Man is now too complex: his life is a constant struggle with 
forces without, and with forces still more Titanie within. 
Should we ever again reach up to the antique, it must be that 
of the Moses rather than of the Olympian Jupiter; of the 
Night, not of the Venus de Milo. 

Michel Angelo was destined to exert the same fatal intlu- 


ence upon sculpture as on architecture. Ile gave to both a 





sudden and wonderful growth: to both he bequeathed a school 
of feeble imitators and mannerists. Ilis gigantic powers he 
could not bequeath,—the stormy inward struggles of a man 
ever aiming at the highest ideal, the resistless flow of thought, 
the mighty stress of ideas. So strong were these elements 
that he often tramples on the laws of natural proportions, vio- 
lates truth and beauty in the search for forced and even im- 
possible situations, and exaggerates the proportions until they 
become colossal. These defects his followers could COPY, but 
the bold grandeur and loftiness of his characters are wanting 
in their works. They adopted his unbridled subjectiveness ; 
but that whieh in him was always the eXpression of inner con- 
victions, and the fruit of a mighty creative process, became in 
them mere plirase and an empty fashion. When the decadence 
oft sculpture was succeeded, in the seventeenth century, ly 
anew style, art had undergone a complete change. Solemnity 
and grandeur had tled; even plastic work must be spirited, 
passionate, The representation of form was most realistic ; 
the expression most theatrical: and, with all, there was an 
exaggerated elegance and smoothness in the execution. 


It is due as much to outward circumstances as to the inner 


spirit, that sculpture, in the sixteenth century, was outstripped 
by its sister art; that Da Vinei, Michel Angelo and Raphael 
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are greater with the brush than with the chisel: These are 
men who would have been great in any sphere of intellectual 
liberty. But painting had long proved itself to be pregmi- 
nently the Christian art; it now appeared that it must also be 
the art of modern times. Sculpture, at its highest develop 
ment, deals with the species, with general conceptions ; but 
the whole tendency of the times was toward picturesqueness 
and the individual. Above all, it was intensely subjective. 
To these considerations must be added the wonderful develop- 
ment both of the passion for color and of the mechanical ap- 
pliances for its use. 

The study of antique art had, at length, resulted in a deep 
aflinity ; and so profound was the thought of this epoch, so 
tilled with the spirit of immortal truth and beauty, that even 
ordinary talents were upborne to a lofty height and created 
works which approach perfection; while narrowness and 
exclusiveness were banished, and the bounds between the sepa- 
rate schools almost obliterated. It was thus, by the symmetri 
cal development of their artistic nature, that the masters 
effected the complete liberation of art. This—the golden age 
of painting—is more widely and deeply known than any of the 
preceding epochs ; we must, therefore, dismiss it, fascinating 
as it is, with a few brief words. 

It begins with Leonardo da Vinei, the father of * the 
modern manner,” and the founder of the Italian process of 
oil-painting. In the variety and power of his gifts he is 
unique ; never again were so llany arts and sciences united in) 
one person, ance Ww ith such a degree of excellence. Moreover. 
while painting actually took but a small part of his time 
and strength, it owes to him, more than to any other man, its 
perfection and disinthralment. Nothing could show more 
forcibly the marvellous power of his genius than the fact that 
he holds his lofty position yy reason OT a very Tew works. lle 
was peculiarly unfortunate in the destruction of lis creations. 
We have seen how his great work of sculpture Was destroyed 
before it could be cast; so his paintings, owing to his ever 
employing new technical expedients which he himself invented, 


taded, for the most part, quickly from view, and are known 
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to us only through copies or his own designs. Indeed, his 
reputation rests, as Kiigler says, “on one single work, long 
reduced to a shadow ; on, at the most, half a dozen pictures, 
for which, or for parts of which, his hand is alternately claimed 
and denied; and on unfinished fragments which he himself 
condemned.” Ilis great master-piece is the Lust Supper, 
familiar, through innumerable prints, to nearly every Christian 
household. It amply displays the characteristics of his 
art. Ilere are found a complete mastery of form, combined 
with the highest expression of beauty, the utmost vigor ot 
thought, and the manifestation of the eternal and the divine. 
“Tis ideal of our Lord’s head is the loftiest that art has 
realized. [lis Apostles’ heads are among the truest and noblest 
transcripts of nature.” Ilere, too, are shown his dreaminess, 
impulsiveness, and fastidiousness; while his sturdy inde- 
pendence and complete break with all tradition appear in his not 
representing the holy company as reclining upon cushions, in 
his use of the table-cloth with its fresh folds, and, above all, 
in his choosing for his time the moment when Christ utters 
the pathetic words, * one of you will betray me,” thus convert- 
ing into a profoundly dramatic scene the still and mournful 
solemnity of that august hour. Leonardo’s nature was full of 
contradictions. Ile delighted to analy Ze and depict all that is 
monstrous and misshaped in the human face. “Tle seems to 
have gloated over forms of wanton hideousness, half luman. 
halt brute : vet he lingers lost lovingly over his ideal Woren 
and children, who combine dignity and majesty with the most 
attractive loveliness.” [le attained in the countenances of his 
Madonnas and children an ineffable sweetness and pathos which 
breathe the very spirit of heaven. 

These characteristics—so mighty Was the influence of the 
master’s mind on his disciples belong in a high degree to 
the most vifted of his innumerable followers, dnong whom the 
foremost, Bernardino Luini, ranks with the greatest: masters 
tor purity, erace and spiritual expre SSiOn while Soddoma 
unites in himself every quality of contemporary art, excelling 


especially in the softest and airiest blending ot colors, and in 


the consummate beauty of his female tigures, whose heads 
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“unite grace, tenderness and sweetness, with an earnestness of 
fervor not to be found perhaps in any other master.” . 

But painting now finds a far different development thrgugh 
Michel Angelo, younger than Da Vinci, but co-author with 
him of the new epoch. Between these wonderful men no 
comparison can be made, save in the variety of their powers. 
Michel Angelo is equally great in architecture, sculpture and 
painting ; in mastery of anatomy he surpasses all artists, while 
as a poet he takes high rank, even in the land of Dante. 
Both in his life and in his art he is the very opposite of the 
elder master. The pleasure-seeking, vacillating, dilatory Leo- 
nardo had nothing in common with the earnestness, grandeur 
and independence of character of Michel Angelo. Even in 
his earliest paintings, the latter so sternly eschewed all ex- 
ternal, sensuous grace, as to execute his work in a subdued 
tone and in distemper, while displaying, at the same time, 
both his passion for the antique and his rugged independence 
by introducing groups of nude figures without any motive, and 
contrary to all tradition. Unlike Leonardo, he devoted him- 
self with the utmost energy to all that he undertook. Ile 
wasted no time in frivolity > and history does not record a life 
devoted more unremittingly and conscientiously to one sole 
alm. 

We owe to the superstition ot Julius [| through the de 
lay in) executing the monument of that Pope the most c¢om- 
plete of Michel Angelo’s works and the grandest monument 
of painting in any age, the fresco of the Sistine Chapel. Ap- 
pointed to this task through the short-sighted envy Of his 
rivals who expected To see him fail il) fresco, to which he 
Was unaccustomed,—the master here displays all his character- 
istics and the full vigor of his Titanie powers. 

Yet, with all their originality, he appears, in this series of 
nine pictures, “as a link in the great chain of Italian art.” 
The influence of preceding masters is as evident as is the im- 
mense distance by which he outstrips them. In the figures 
of the Sybils, however, the master conceives a distinct type of 
beings, uneoncerned with human matters, “alike devoid of 


the expression of feminine sweetness, human sympathy, or 
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sacramental beauty; neither Christian nor Jew, witches or 
graces, yet living creatures, grand, beautiful and true, according 
to laws revealed to the great Florentine genius alone.” But 
sweetness and loveliness were not beyond the reach of this 
man, for the form of Eve, who comes forth at God’s c¢om- 
mand with the timid manner of a child, is full of a winsome 
beauty and charm. After thirty years—a period which forms 
a tragedy of struggle and sorrow—he returns again to the same 
chapel, and paints his Last Judgment on the altar-wall. Near- 
ly threescore years and ten—yet his vigor and gigantic powers 
are on the increase. Ile here breaks boldly with all the tra- 
ditions of human art, placing it forever as a power above the 
Church. “Depart from me, ye accursed!” This is the 
key-note to the whole work. Terror, despair, impotent rage, 
contlict between fear and hope- the tierce storm of these 
passions is portrayed in the most violent movements of the 
human body. Never was there such a display of anatomical 
knowledge ; never such revelry of a tumultuous mind. The 
tigures, for the most part, are entirely nude; or were, until 
the prucishine ss of modern times impiously added a few 
yarments. But the work has not a breath of Christian inspi- 
ration ; it is rather a battle between Jupiter and the Titans ; its 
fearful force is not divine, it is demoniac. What a contrast to 
the Lust Judgment of Angelico, who filled the greater part of 
lis picture with the celestial joys of the redeemed, and pave 
over to a pupil, it is thought, to paint the tortures of the 
damned, since he could not bear to work upon the theme! 
Yet it is from Angelico that Michel Angelo adopts the position 
of his Christ. Sublime as is this last great work of the master, 
it contains those elements which were destined soon to hasten 
the downfall of art. The work is tilled with exaggeration of 
bodies, violence of posture and prodigality of foreshortenings. 
It is a tight between athletes and wrestlers. The master seems 
to have become mad; to have lashed himself into a frenzy. 
Ilis singleness of aim is gone ; he has created difficulties for 
the purpose of overcoming them. He makes tremendous ef- 
forts for effect. Ile imitates Signorelli, and, worst of all, he 
imitates himself. There is evidence, too, that he did not 
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constantly recur to the living model to correct his forms, but 


trusted too often to his memory, which was beginning to fail 
him. “Inthe next decade he trusted to it still more absolutely, 


and, in the frescos of the Pauline Chapel, became the mannered 
shadow of his former self. As a painter, his work has but a 
retrospective interest after the Last Judgment.” In this very 
work, indeed, mannerism already appears—that fatal disease 
which will now spread through all Italy. As in architecture 
and sculpture, so in painting; this gigantic genius—the great- 
est in the history of art—gathers the elements into himself, 
brings them to the highest perfection, and bequeathes them to 
the world impregnated with the spirit ot decay. 
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Arr. VII.—Perrniciovs Juventte Lirerarvre. 


Tie statement is made on good authority that there are 
published every week in New York City alone twenty-tive 
papers which may broadly be classed as sensational or flashy. 
Nothing good can be said of them. They must be character- 
ized as bad, worse, worst. We have carefully examined a 
large proportion of them, Some of them are intended for 
“family” papers! But their main audience is a sadly great 
company of boys and young men. 


The magnitude of the evil must not be under-estimated. It 


is impossible to obtain the exact circulation of all these papers ; 


their names are not to be found in the advertisers’ directories. 
Kight of the papers that we examined have an aggregate 
weekly circulation amounting to 356.000 copies. We believe 
that five readers per copy is a fair average of the number of 
readers of any periodical. It would be within bounds, then, 
to say that these eight papers are read each week by a million 
and a half of persons, mostly young men and boys. Of the 
whole twenty-five let us say that there are three million readers 
every week, the great proportion of them being the class 
mentioned—young men and boys. This audience is, of course, 
not found in the city alone. The news-companies distribute 
these sheets far and wide. They are to be found all over the 
country, doing their evil work, not only in the cities, but in 
the rural districts, and carrying a knowledge of the vice that 
festers in all our great cities into regions where comparative 
innocence might otherwise prevail. 

Let us face here the magnitude of this evil. If we 
reduce the figures to the minimum, we have even then a 
million of youthful readers of this debasing and demoralizing 


literature every week. A million of young minds devouring 
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that which, at the best, is widely sensational! A million of 
young minds gloating over that which borders as nearly as it 
dares on the obscene in its description, and which is directly 
provocative of the sensual! This means that a large proportion 
of the youth of our land are readers of this sort of stuff. It 
means also that no household is safe, except at the price of 
untiring vigilance, from the advances of this foe to good 
morals. It means, too, that this sort of literature is largely 
leavening the growing generation. 

In point of magnitude then, the evil is a great one. The 
coarsely illustrated story-papers lying on every news-stand at 
the street corners, in the railroad stations, in the small shops 
in remote villages, are but indications of the fact that all over 
the country the poison they contain is being imbibed yy the 
very Class on whom depends the hope of the nation for the 
coming vears. lIlow the land would MOUTH, did the tidings 
come from some awful battle-tield of a million of men,the flower 
of our youth, * killed, wounded, or missing!” But through 
this evil literature, considered simply as To one phase of it, a 
million of them are every week imbibing a fatal poison! 

What is the character of these periodicals They are not 
all equally vicious, but the best of them are bad, and they de- 
scend through worse to worst. 

The tirst division mentioned we characterize as bad, be- 
cause, While they do not contain that which is obscene, nor 
profane to any marked extent, they are full of highly sen- 
sational stories. We give a few of the titles as indicative of the 
character of these tales: * Dashing Dolores, or Chineapin 
Dick on the Border ;” “Spider and Stump, the Plagues of 
the Village;” “ Number 6, or The Young Fireman of Car- 
bondale 3" * Gasper, the Gaucho, or lost on the Pampas :” 
* The Bov Pedestrian, or Walking for a Life.” ete., ete. 

As may be judged from such titles, these stories are most 
highly flavored. They are full of impossible adventures and 
hair-breadth escapes. Let us give a single illustration : 

In a story in a paper designed especially for boys, a scene 
is presented, which we condense as follows: A small steamer, 


lying amid other vessels in a harbor on the Pacitic coast, blows 
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up and sinks. A canoe, with a young girl in it, was approach- 
ing the steamer just before the fatal moment. An elderly man 
who was on the steamer utters a cry as he sinks, which is re- 
sponded to by the ocenpant of the canoe. When she reaches 
the place, she at once dives where the man had disappeared. 
The hero of the story had, in the meanwhile, started in a boat 
from another vessel, and in a minute or two comes to the spot. 
Ile dives, of course, to rescue the virl, and tinds, when he 
reaches the bottom, that the man has caught her about the 
neck, and so they both are likely to perish. Ile wrenches 


the man’s grasp from the girl, catches at a “long rope” 


which the unfortunate had “dangling from his waist” 
(when you are blown up on a steamer, always attach a long 
rope to your waist; it may be your salvation!) and fastens 
it to his arm. Then he turns his attention to the girl, catches 
her by her * long, black hair,’ and makes * all haste to regain 
the surface.” Then the man, who proves to be the girl's 
father, is pulled up; a physician from a sloop-of-war (every- 
thing is convenient in these stories!) is at once at hand, and 
the half-drowned persons (from the time they had been under 
water their salvation was little short of a miracle) are speedily 
resuscitated. The hero who performs this remarkable exploit 
is about seventeen years of age. We are not able to follow 
him further, for this was but the opening scene in a story “to 
be continued.” — But this is only a fair sample of the marvel- 
lous or utterly impossible feats which all the heroes in these 
stories are pictured as performing. Probabilities are scouted, 
possibilities are recklessly lost sight of, the laws of nature are 
set aside with the utmost abandon. The adventure must be 
thrilling at any cost; the young adventurer must be a hero. 
Some of these papers will thus be filled with story after 
story of this kind, nearly all of them serials, and carefully 
arranged, a new one beginning before an old one ends, sO as 
to carry the young reader's curiosity and attention along from 
number to number. Any interest that attaches to them, how- 
ever, comes solely from their staple  characteristic—their 
narrative of adventures. It would be an abuse of language to 
speak of their literary stvle. The dialogue is of the baldest 
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sort. There is no picturesque description to elevate the 
literary taste of the reader. There is no real portrayal of 
character. There is no sweet, pure sentiment. There is 
nothing but the recital of thrilling, exciting, blood-curdling 


= - 


adventure after adventure. But of that there is abundance. 
Most of these papers are of eight pages, some of them of 
sixteen pages. The type is small, and consequently a large 
amount of matter is crowded into each weekly issue. The 
hovs are not asked simply to taste: they have full oppor- 
tunity to gorge themselves. 

Another class of stories appearing in these papers we have 


ranked as * bad,” are those that recite in appropriate slang the 


various tricks and practical jokes that wild youngsters, who 


thus demonstrate their “ spirit,” play upon unoffending parties, 


and particularly those that they play in righteous retribution (/) 
upon too strict parents or teachers. It is here that slang comes 
out in its wildest forms—a nauseating draught, it would seem 
to be. But the youth drinks it wp as water, and soon is found 
embellishing his own conversation with these utterly meaning- 
less or repulsive phrases, the least evil of which will be that, 
even should he see his folly afterwerl, and attempt to reform 
his speech, they will stick like burrs, and come unconsciously 
to his lips. 

In several of these papers some space is given to extended 
accounts of cricket-matehes, base-ball gaines, rowing contests, 
and the like, together with sketches of ball-players, oarsmen, 


and other sporting young men. We are told how a young 


man, for example, became a member of a professional * nine, 
the amount of salary he receives, and various other pleasant 
particulars. The effect of such reading as this is to put 
before a boy’s mind pastimes, innocent enough in themselves, 
in the light of a business for life, and a business too, possessing 
all the attractions of sport. If this is business, however, the 
ordinary occupations of sober and laborious men soon come to 
be regarded as distasteful in the extreme. 

We will not attempt any sharp discrimination between 
those papers we have classed as * worse” and *“ worst.” It is 


only a question of more or less. They have sensational stories, 
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of a somewhat different character from those of which we 
have just spoken; stories that have more to do with the re- 
lations of the sexes, with love so-called, with marriage and 
divorce. They add to these, illustrations of current events of 
a sensational character, portraits of burglars, murderers and 
other criminals, and pictures of crime. They give details of 
crimes, especially of those against purity, gloating over them 
with prurient minuteness. They also give sketches of the careers 
of actresses and ballet-girls, with their portraits in costume 
or the lack of it. One or two of them give details of some of 
the doings in low saloons and “dives,” of which the city 
has so many. The revelation of some of these impurities 
is put into the shape of stories, the better to entrap the 
unwary. 

Of course they familiarize their readers with crime: they 
even tend to glorify it. They are of necessity, then, bad 
reading for the young, No intelligent boy is ignorant that 
crimes are committed, The daily press makes him sufficiently 
acquainted with that fact. But it is not desirable that he 
should become familiar with details. The youth who should 
habitually read the papers te which we now refer, might 
nearly as well pass his time in the society of criminals. He 


would searcely learn more of crime if he associated with 


harlots, thieves and murderers. Yet these papers put lim in 


precisely this companionship. 

Here, then, we have a mass of periodical literature, eagerly 
devoured by at least a million young readers every week—a 
mass of literature composed of wildly sensational stories, 
details of sports, and of crimes, with now and then a fact of 
natural science or an incident in history, to give a sort of 
dignity to the production with low, doggere verses, Coarse 
jests, abundance of slang and poor rough illustrations. 

Let us trace now some of the evil results that must come 
from an acquaintance with this literature. 

Suppose that a generation is nourished on this sort of mental 
food. It is at once evident that it would be a generation with 
no taste for that which is pure and noble in literature. High, 


coarse seasoning destroys, of necessity, the ability to appreciate 
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delicate flavor. The pure and the true have no charms for 
him who has supped on horrors. Familiarity with vulgarity 
of thought and speech blunts the perception for that which is 
truly retined. The reader of the sensational story-paper 
would vote the most interesting history a bore, many of the 
best novels dull, the finest poetry rubbish; and as for essays, 
you could not get him to look at one. 

We see at once that this would be misfortune enough to 
stamp all these periodicals with reprobation. It would be an 
immense evil to have a pure literary taste obliterated in a 
large part of any generation; yet this will surely be the result, 
unless something interferes to lessen the currency which these 
unworthy periodicals have obtained. 

But there are other other evils more fundamental than 
this. These sensational stories, the staple of these productions, 
give utterly false and unworthy views of life. Life in 
them is—what/ Adventures of the wildest kind, thrilling eXx- 
ploits, chasing and punishing bandits, fighting Indians, scour- 
ring over plains on a splendid horse in pursuit of wild cattle, 
overcoming with the aid of one or two youthful companions 
the whole of a mutinous crew, rescuing hapless, but beautiful 


always beautiful maidens. The heroes in these stories are 


thoronghly armed, and are always dead shots. Their phiysi- 


cal strength is proportioned to their courage, They smoke 
and chew and drink, but that must be expected in heroes ! 
They always have all the money that they need, even for their 
lavish expenditures. If the father in the story is of the right 
sort, he will think nothing of giving his son a thousand dollars 
or so at a time, for spending-money. If he is not of the 
right sort, it is no sin for the boy tO possess himself by force 
or cunning, of what he wants. 

The young man who nurtures himself on this kind of 
reading, who lives in this world of morbid imagination, would 
naturally imbibe unworthy views of life. Ile would look at it, 
not as a place for honest industry, but as a place for adventure. 
To be a bold, dashing sort of fellow, living a wild and reckless 
life, would seem infinitely preferable to any merely useful 


career that could be set before him. Of high moral purpose he 
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would have none. Life is the time—so these stories teach 
for self-gratitication. 

In real life, the moral rule is that we must work doggedly 
and persistently for our living, to say nothing of a competency 
or a fortune. The apprentice or young clerk who is late in 
coming to his work in the morning, merits his employer's 
rebuke. Real life, although we do tind pleasant spots in it, 
and can learn so to live as to get enjoyment in our work, 
is largely monotonous and humdrum. Ile who, nurtured 
on these stories, expects the good things of life to fall into his 
lap, is sadly disappointed when his hard experience shows him 
that he must work for what he would have. In real life the 
rascals we meet are generally sharper than we, and easily get 
the better of us. We cannot remedy our wrongs with pistol 
or knife. In real life experience is usually considered necessary 
to qualify one fora position of trust. Begin low down and 
work up, is the rule. But in these stories the hero, in spite of 
youth and inexperience, can take any position, no matter how 
responsible—can be a pilot, can command a vessel, can quell a 
mutiny, can explore a wilderness—anything, and never fail. 
Real life, therefore, To one who has imbibed his ideas from 
these sensational sheets, seems wretchedly dull, insipidly dry 
and monotonous. 

But there are worse results than these. The great safe- 
guard of human society is reverence for law, which has its be- 
ginning in obedience to parental authority. The obedient 
youth will naturally grow up to be the law-abiding citizen. 
But in not a few of these stories the staple subject is the 
tyranny of parents or teachers; and even their wise control is 
pictured as ty ranny. The here, therefore, is the youth who 


resists the authority of his natural guardians. If a boy makes 


this stuff the material of his mental diet, he will very naturally 


chate under, and then despise, and then resist, parental authori- 
ty, and cheat himself all the time by imagining he is doing a 
manly thing, Growing up with this idea dominant, he will 
naturally come to chafe under, and then to resist, civil authori- 


tv. Tle will become a law-breaker, a dangerous and hurtful 
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member of society. He will be a hindrance instead of a help 
to the State. 

Evils still more dire grow from familiarity with the worst 
class of these papers. It is bad enough that the youth should 
be brought by this mental diet into vulgarity ; bad enough 
that he should imbibe such unworthy and false views of life ; 
worse, that he should come to despise parental authority, and 
eventually, perhaps, set the law at defiance. There are lower 
deeps vet. Some of these sheets, as we have said, necessarily 
familiarize their readers with crime, particularly with offences 
against purity. They pander directly to lust, and the youthful 
reader—youthful passion stimulated instead of controlled 
becomes a ready learner. Ile may thus become a rake before 
he has attained his majority. Ile will, at’ the very least, be 
unclean in imagination, debased himself, a debaser of others. 
Ilow much this means, of domestic peace destroyed, ot homes 
desolated, of parents sorrowing over ruined hopes, the con- 
cealed records ot many suddened hearts eould alone tell. 

The completed product, then, brought forth as the result 

of these publications is a foul-mouthed bully, a cheat, a thief, 
a desperado, a libertine. Instead of a clean-minded, high- 
toned, honorable young man, not afraid of work, and knowing 
that whatever is of value in this world is gained by work, 
a young man of courage in which the moral element. is 
greater than the physical, a young man respecting the law 
and other men’s rights, a young man worthy of the love of a 
good woman: we should have one who, when the fictitious 
vloss, the stage-tinsel, the mock-heroie glamour had been 
rubbed off. would be found preferring to live by his wits 
rather than his labor: rotten at heart, and hence foul in 
speech : as likely aus not a betraver of Innocence : ad pest and 
a plague in society. 

That all these evil results will follow in every case, we 
would, ot COUTSe, be far from asserting. Many boys probably 


read more or less of this stuff, and grow up to see their folly, 


and to become useful citizens. There are happily in many 


instances counteracting agencies at work. It may even be true 


now and then that a vouth, through this medium, fortis a 
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taste for reading, and in no long time outgrows the medium, 
and transfers his taste to that which is healthful and morally 
stimulating. But the general tendency must of necessity be 
otherwise. Nor would any one dare to say that any particular 
youth would not be the very.one in whom all these evil results, 
even to the very worst, would manifest themselves. 

That this vile literature does produce the effects we should 
naturally expect from it, is abundantly proved. Every now and 
then a newspaper item gives an account of some boy or boys 
who had started out to put their evil knowledge into prae- 
tice. Tlere is an account of one who ran away from his home 
in New York City, “to hunt Indians and buffaloes on the 
plains.” Ile got as far as St. Paul, Minn., and then was 
sent back home. Ilere are two precious youths arrested 
in Jersey City while trying ‘to break open a hardware 
store. The leading spirit of the two, who seemed to take 
pride in his exploits, had learned the “duties” of a burglar 
from the boys’ papers which he regularly read. Here are 
three lads gathering an outtit of tire-arms, bowie-knives, cart- 
ridges and provisions, one of them stealing two watches and 
thirty-tive dollars from his grandmother, and starting from a 
Long Island village for Dakota and the wild life of the plains. 
They were missed and overtaken before they reached Brooklyn. 
Ilere is a young desperado, with two others who called him 
leader, making their home in a cave near-Macomb’s Dam, in 
the upper part of New York. From thence, armed like high- 
waymen, they took to the road and actually shot and wounded 
a passing traveller, They were arrested, and their leader sent 
to the State Prison. 

In every one of these cases, and they are only specimens, 
the result is directly traceable to the reading in which these 
bovs had indulged, The superintendent of the New York 
llouse of Re fuge Says that these cheap weekly story-papers 
and police gazettes are among the most powerful agencies in 
producing juvenile erime. The great ajority of the hows in 
this institution had been in the habit of reading these publi- 
cations, and had formed a strony desire for them to the ex- 


clusion of more wholesome instructive matter. Ilis further 
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testimony is that this class of reading has greatly increased the 
number of vagrants. Twenty years ago, when this literature 
was not as abundant as now, most of the boys sent to the insti- 
tution had been arrested for pilfering. Now the boy deties 
his parents, runs away from school and becomes a vagrant. 
The number of very young tramps is astonishing, and these 
youngsters generally have some of these abominable papers in 
their pocket. 

These are eases in whieh the direct result of evil litera- 
ture is manifest, and which stare the community in the 
face from the public prints. There are others, however, within 
the observation of many, of most of us perhaps, where evil 
results, but no publicity follows. There is many a youth 
who does not run away from home, nor commit crimes that 
get into the papers, who vet makes shipwreck of life, and 
blasts the fond hopes that had been centred in him. 

[t should be remembered—and the thought is an appalling 
one—that we are only just now beginning to reap the harvest 
from sowing these dragon teeth. The natural progenitor of this 
evil literature, the dime novel, has had curreney, indeed, for 
many years. And the dime novel has unquestionably done 
much harm. But where the dime novel of twenty or thirty 
years avo had one reader, the flashy paper which is the dime 
novel and Worse of today, has ten, perhaps a hundred readers. 
This comes in part from the fact that the taste for this sort of’ 
reading has grown by being fed, and in part from the extreme 
facility for the diffusion of literature afforded by the news- 
companies, Which penetrate almost every section of the land. 
These papers are not only accessible, but they are temptingly 
displayed. They excite curiosity, interest ; and the curiosity 
can be allayed and the interest satistied only by perusal, The 
matter has not simply growh tO enormous proportions, it is 
still growing. The thoughtful citizen may well ask in much 
alarm, to what proportion will the evil, if left unchecked, 
vrow in another generation? For this is by no means one of 
those things that will right itself in the course of time. On 
the contrary, it will only increase in magnitude, in farther 
and deepel reaching e\ il, the longer it is tolerated. 
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But it must not be suffered to grow with no attempt at 
hindering it. There are remedies that can be applied which 
will materially check the evil. If we cannot hope that it will 
be entirely abolished, it still may, by wise management and 
unwearying patience (this last quality being especially empha- 
sized) be held under control, and shorn of much of its baneful 
power. What are these remedies / 

First, we name parental Vigilance. It is the parent’s duty 
to know not simply that his boy “is a great reader.” Ile 
should know wat the boy is reading. If the youth is a great 
reader of sensational literature, he is rapidly absorbing poison. 
The parent should know minutely the character of the mental 
pabulum upon which his child feeds. No small part of the 
evil grows from = earelessness of parents in this respect. Per- 
haps there has been a failure to cultivate the boy's confidence, 
and so he enjoys this evil reading in secret. Had he heen 
on more contidential relations with his parents, he would first 
have sought their approval, and that being denied, he would 
possibly have turned his attention to better things. But 
whether in the way of this pleasant contidence, or in some other 
way not so pleasant, the parent must make it a duty to know 
what his boy reads. And he will often need to be very alert 
if he would succeed in this. Should any parent neglect this 


proper vigilance, he need not be surprised if, in the near 


future, he tind his boy's character destroyed, and the hopes 
that centred in him blasted. 


This vigilance should not be applied, however, merely in 
the way of repression. It is far better here, as in so hath other 
things, to overcome evil with good, The taste that urges the 
hoy to read these sensational stories is certainly not, at first, 
morbid, The appetite for the marvellous, the thirst for 
adventure, within due bounds are legitimate. The wise parent 
or teacher will take awlvantage of them. It is better to control 
than to repress. There is abundance of healthful intel- 
lectual food for children and youth in these days. Instead 
of waiting for his boy to choose reading-matter for himself, 
questionable probably in its character, the wise parent will 


furnish him reading of a proper kind and in proper abundance, 
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the matter of quantity being of importance as well as quality. 


There are periodicals which are full of good things. There are 
books of history, of travel, of biography, of real adventure, 
which any one will be the better for reading. When means 
are wanting to furnish these at home, they can generally be 
obtained at small cost from a circulating library. In regions 
where no library exists, neighbors can easily form clubs for 
taking periodicals and buying books, to be exchanged among 
themselves. The great point is to provide such a supply of 
wholesome reading that there will be no craving left for that 
which is hurtful. Such a course cannot fail of good results. 
The superintendent of the Ilouse of Refuge, before quoted, 
says that, while they stop all the sensational papers which the 
injudicious liberality of friends furnishes the boys, they give 
the boys access to a continually growing library of wholesome 
literature. Not being able to get anything else, the boves 
read these books, and finally grow fond of them. If this is 
true among a Class whose taste, in almost every instance, lias 
been perverted, is it not much more likely to be the result in 
homes where parental watchfulness lias anticipated and pre 
vented a perversion of the intellectual appetite 

One antidote to the growth of this evil in any community 
will be found in a well-ordered library and reading-room. That 
such institutions are of much value, many towns and villages 
will testify. That they may, however, counteract, rather than 
increase the evil, the books and periodicals in them must be 
wisely selected. We by no means advocate the exclusion of 
all works of fiction from their shelves, though such a course is 
practised, as we are informed, with excellent results in interest 
ing even youth in more substantial literature, by the free library 
of Germantown (Penn.) But we do deem it important that the 
librarian should be able wisely to influence the young reader 
in the choice of books, and when necessary, even exert a re 
pressive power. Some youth read altogether too much, even 
of literature that is not evil. The superintendent of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Library Association recently reported that 
the accounts of that institution show that one boy had taken 


out LOL story -books in six months, and one girl 112 novels in 
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the same time! Wisely stocked, however, and judiciously 


managed, a library and a cheerful, bright reading-room, will 
he a barrier, checking the flood of trashy, sensational literature 
in any community. While it will not of itself alone entirely 
abate so pervasive an evil, it will serve to diminish it. 

It should be observed that in some of the States there is a 
library law, through the operation of which any town desiring 
it can secure a good library. It is only necessary that a few 
public-spirited citizens interest themselves in the matter. The 
measure Is practicable and efticient. Whiy should not a town 
tax itself to furnish that which will prove an education to old 
and young alike? Properly managed, the town-library will 
be found to be an excellent promoter ot morality. 

In this connection, we note a practical remedy that lies 
ready to the hands of those who would extinguish the evil in 
any community. It is this: watch the news-dealers. Refuse 
them your patronage if you find them selling to the youth 
that which is objectionable. It may not be possible entirely 
to prevent all surreptitious sale. But it is entirely possible to 
prevent news-dealers from tempting the young with a display 
of pernicious literature. The evil can thus be materially 
lessened. We have personal knowledge of one locality where 
it has been done. The news-dealers are watched, sometimes 
when they do not suspect it. Many of the best citizens have 
constituted themselves a standing committee on the subject, 
and the result is that the vouth of that vicinity are, at least, 
het wantonly tempted. 

Moreover, something can be done, if not in the cities, at 
least in the towns and villages, in educating the conscience of 
the news-dealer. In the smaller places there are commonly 
not more than one or two in the business. Even in the cities, 
the conscience of individual dealers can be touched, and the 
evil very much restricted. The news-companies have a re- 
sponsibility in this connection which ought to weigh heavily 
upon those who manage them. In at least one instance we are 
assured that they do feel the responsibility, and exercise a 
discriminative power over the matter sent out. 


The teachers in our schools, both public and private, can 
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do a great deal toward suppressing the evil among their 
pupils. They can do more, probably, to direct the taste 
toward that which is good, by creating a love for the best 
there is in literature. This is as important a function as a 
teacher can discharge. If he can lead a pupil to a course 
of proper reading, he is doing more for his pupil's real 
education than by conducting his recitations. And the Chris- 
tian pastor can aid the good work both from the pulpit and in 
the homes of his charge. 

The remedy for this evil lies partly with publishers, 
Every good periodieal or book is an antidote to that which is 
bad. It is the bright side of this subject, that so much is 
done by religious publishing societies, as well as by private 
houses, in sending out healthful reading. Much of this 
LORS through the Sabbath schools, and so is widely dittused. 
To be sure, a great deal of such literature is “ goodish,” but 
better be * goodish ” than dirty. If we are capable of judging, 
moreover, there is of late a decided improvement in these 
publications. The periodicals and the books of our Sabbath- 
school libraries, in point ot literary sty le, of common-sense 
views of life, of manliness in piety, are better than they used 
to be. We are glad to feel assured that in the religious 
juvenile literature that cireulates so widely through our 
Sabbath schools, there is much that antidotes pernicious pub- 
lications. 

As regards a literature not distinctively religious, publish- 
ers can accomplish far more, even, than they have already 
done. They can furnish a literature for the young, instructive 


without being tedious, stirring without being unwarrantably 

exciting, stimulating without being untrue to nature. We do 

not expect them to do this in charity, but to do it in such wise 
? . ; . . . 

that it shall repay them, while at the same time it will be a 

benefit to the young. 


Finally, let it be said that whatever will prevent or curtail 
the profits of the makers and venders of this pernicious trash, 
will be the most potent remedy that can be applied. This 
literature is printed and sold because it is remunerative. 
The makers and venders do not desire, in most of the cases 
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certainly, to corrupt the young. But they know that their 
wares appeal to the youthful appetite, and so long as they 
make money by the sale they will be careless as to the effects. 
()f course, this is where the root of the whole evil is to be 


found. The amount involved in these publications is so great 


as to interpose a serious obstacle to their suppression. But 


now, if in any of the ways we have suggested, or in any 
others that may be presented to the community, the sale of 
these publications may be seriously diminished, that will be 
most effective progress toward the extinction of the evil. 

e 
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Arricte VIII.—Tue Docrrine or PercEepPrion. 


1. Lectures on Metaphysics, By Six Wititam Hamirton. 
Edited by I. L. Mansel and J. Veitch. Boston: 1860, 

2. Kvramination of Nip Wiliam Hlamilton’s Philosophy. 
By J. Srvarr Mitt. Boston: 1865. 


S. Constitution dela Muticre. Par M. PAPILLON. Paris: 


IS75. 


Tue origin of our sense perceptions the respective parts 


assumed by object and subject in our conceptions of the non- 
ego—is the first question which meets the philosophical in- 
quirer ; and the answer necessarily determines, to a great ex- 
tent, the character of his subsequent speculations. It is the 
foundation on which his entire philosophical system must rest. 
In the prosecution of this inquiry Sir William Hamilton enumer- 
ates and names not less than seven distinct hypotheses which 
may be, and indeed have been, suggested by different philoso- 
phers in explanation of the phenomena. Beginning with his 
own system of Natural Realism, or Natural Dualism, we pass 
by almost insensible gradations through all the shades of 
scepticism till we arrive at absolute Nihilism, or a denial of the 
existence, as such, of both mind and matter. Several of these 
hypotheses, however, are distinguished from each other by such 
slight differences that it will be unnecessary to notice them in 
detail. lor all practical purposes every opinion on the subject 
entertained at this day may be classed under one of three 
general heads, viz.: Natural Dualism; Materialism, or Absolute 
Identity ; and Idealism. The first, as already stated, is the 
doctrine held by Sir Wm. Hamilton; the second is that most 
popular with German metaphysicians and many physiologists ; 
the third, under one of its two forms, is the theory advocated 
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by John Stuart Mill and the modern school of English 
philosophers. 

But before discussing the relative merits of these several 
hypotheses, it is important to gain a clear conception of the 
matter in dispute. In investigations of this sort, the chief 
part of the task is to determine precisely what it is we wish to 
know, and the sources whence the knowledge is derived. 

In the present case, it is obvious that all our knowledge is 
gained through the media of the tive senses. These are our 
only connections with objective existence. What these do not 
give we cannot know. Whatever may be the actual condition 
of things—whatever may exist in the universe—we know only 
what comes within the range of our senses, and we know it only 
US Pres nted hy our senses. Whatever passes these is beyond 
the bounds of knowledge. Whatever is not adapted to excite 
some one of the senses is, to us, as though it did not exist. To 
the person born blind there is no conception of color; to the 
deaf there is no sound: to one deprived of smell or taste there 
are wanting the corresponding sensations ; and, though there 


is no recorded instance of the entire absence ot feeling, it is 


evident that, like the others, the knowledge derived from it 
could be obtained in no other way; so that, were a person 
horn without ; ny of the senses, he never could attain to the 
knowledge of an external world. 

The first question, therefore, in any discussion of this sort, 
should be, of what are we conscious 4 This is the foundation 
of all our reasoning, and from it must be evolved all our 
rational belief. One cannot go behind consciousness. It is the 
ultimate principle of our nature. We Avow that we think, 
feel, will; and we know w/out we think, Jow we feel, what we 
will. This is all we can say of it. If any one is not satistied 
with this he must be content to remain in doubt. Reasoning 


will not render it clearer, for reasoning presupposes a knowledge 


of our mental operations. Experience, though it may enable 
us to distinguish its different elements and trace them to 
their sources, will neither extend its influence nor increase 
its power ; for consciousness is itself the condition of all 
knowledge. It is simple, uniform, and universal. — Itself 
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inexplicable, consciousness is the standard of credibility. One 
may question the inferences of reason, doubt the validity 
of memory, and deny the obligations of conscience ; but one 


cannot question the uct of reasoning, doubt the CONSCIOUSNESS 


of memory, nor escape the fee//ng of obligation. These are 
facts of consciousness; those are inferences from its teaching. 
= Absolute scepticism,” as Mill well says (/eam. of Hamilton's 
Phil., Vol. 1, pp. 160-161), * if there be such a thing, may be 
dismissed from discussion as raising an irrelevant issue, for in 
denying all knowledge it denies none. The dogmatist may 
be quite satistied if the doctrine he maintains can be attacked 
by no arguments but those which apply to the evidence of the 
senses. If his evidence is equal to that, he needs no more ; 
nay, it is philosophically maintainable, that by the laws of 
psychology we can conceive no more, and that this is the cer- 
tainty which we call perfect.” 

But, though we cannot doubt the facts of consciousness, 
philosophers greatly differ in their inferences from its teaching. 
Though we cannot *loubt, for instance, in perception, that we 
have certain conceptions which we call men and trees and 
houses, we may, without self-contradiction, deny that these 
conceptions are types or pictures of anything outside the mind. 
When we take into our hands an apple or an orange, no one 
can deny that we have a conception of a round, smooth body 


possessing a certain smell, taste, and color. No one can deny, 


in other words, that. when we conform to the proper con- 


ditions, we experience the sensations which together form our 
conceptions of these objects. The only question is, does the 
object, as we conceive it, actually exist, or is the mind de- 
termined, either by its own laws or some external excitant, to 
represent it to itself as existing‘ The facet of the conception 
and of the uncontrollable tendency to regard it as objective is 
unquestioned ; the difference is that, with one party, the belief 
is held to prove itself, with the other, it is not. One party, in 
other words, holds our conceptions to be types or pictures of 
external bodies as they really exist ; the other considers them 
creations of the mind itself, it being led thereto either through 
its own laws or some external stimulus, the nature of which 
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ix a matter of inference. Sir Wim. Ilamilton adopts the former 
opinion. Mr. Mill and the modern English philosophers 
venerally incline to the latter. 

* We are immediately conscious in perception,” says [lam- 
ilton( Lectures, Vol. 1, p. 288), * of an ego and a non-ego, known 
tovether, and known in contrast to each other, * * * In 
this act | am conscious of myself as the perceiving subject, 
and of an external reality as the object perceived; and I am 
conscious Of both existences in the same indivisible moment 
of intuition. The knowledge of the subject does not precede, 
nor follow, the knowledge of the object ; neither determines, 
neither is determined by, the other. Such is the fact of per- 
ception revealed in consciousness, and as it determines man- 
kind in general in their almost equal assurance of the reality 
of an external world, as of the existence of our own minds.” 
Ile admits, however, what cannot well be denied, that our in- 
tuitive knowledge is contined to objects in: immediate contact 
with the sense. “It is not by perception,” he says (Lectures, 
Vol. I], pp. 155-154), “but a process of reasoning, that we 
connect the objects of sense with existences beyond the sphere 
of immediate knowledge. It is enough that perception affords 


us the knowledge of the non-ego at the point of sense. To 


arrogate to it the power of immediately informing us of 
external things, which are only the causes of the object we im- 
mediately perceive, is either positively erroneous, or a confusion 
of language arising from an inadequate discrimination of the 
phenomenon.” 

It is, of course, absurd to talk of our being conscious ot 
objects a million miles away. The mind can only know intui- 
tively its own operations. But, admitting the possibility of 
intuitive knowledge as applied to objects at the point of sense 
we are as far as ever from the end proposed—* that the 
external reality itself is the object of which | am conscious in 
perception.” If by ‘external reality” be meant the objects 
we represent to ourselves as composing the material wniverse— 
men, trees, houses, ete.—it is expressly admitted that they are 
a mere inference from the things we perceive ; they are known 


to us only as the cause of our sensations. If, on the other 
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hand, “external reality” means the object in contact with 
the sense, it is easy to show that it is the very thing we do not 
perceive. This will appear from an analysis of our con- 
ceptions. 

As regards the perceptions founded on taste, smell and 
hearing, there is no dispute. It is admitted that our notion of 
sweet and sour, al odor or a sound, is in no sense a type or 
picture of an objective reality. The mind is determined in its 
production of these conceptions by an external excitant ; and 
the same excitant produces, doubtless, in all healthy minds 
substantially the same conception. What the nature of the 
excitant may be, however, is a matter of inference. The per- 
ception of sound, we are told, is caused by vibrations in the 
atmosphere ; taste and smell are plausibly referred to the shape 
of the ultimate particles of bodies. lowever this may be, 
certain it is that there is no such thing as wo¢se outside our 
own sensations ; and it is equally certain that sweet and sour, 
together with the various odors, have no existence as such in 
the material world. Matter, in other words, so far as taste, 
smell, and hearing are concerned, is known to us only as the 
cause of certain sensations. Whatever character or attribute 
is consistent with the production of these sensations is con- 
sistent with all the knowledge we have concerning it derived 
from these senses. 

It is on sight and touch, however, that philosophers chietly 
rely to establish the existence of a material world. The 
secondary qualities of matter—those dependent on taste, smell, 
and hearing for their perception—Sir Wm. Ilamilton admits 
are mere inferences of reason, hypotheses to account for the 
phenomena we experience, and consequently unknown to us 
except as the cause of those phenomena. But the primary 
qualities—those revealed by sight and touch, and without which 
matter is iInconceivable—these are thought to stand upon a differ- 


ent basis. When we taste an apple or an orange, or inhale 


the perfume of a rose, we fer the existence of some quality 


in the fruit or tlower which causes these sensations. But when 
we take into our hands a billiard ball, and experience tlie sen- 


sations of a round, smooth, hard, heavy body, possessing a 
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certain definite color, we are conscious, according to Sir Wm. 
Hamilton and the school of philosophers he represents, of the 
very qualities as they exist in the object. This is certainly 
drawing a nice distinction, and one for which we can see no 
good reason. If it is allowable in the case of hearing, smell, 
and taste, to consider our sensations as the products of the 
mind itself, excited to action by some external stimulant, why 
is it not equally permissible in the case of sight and touch ¢ 
W hat greater ev idence have we for the objective existence of 
forms and colors, than for sounds, smells and tastes / It is no 
answer to say that such is the natural teaching of the senses. If 
we ask a child or a savage he would unhesitatingly answer that 
all are objective—that sounds themselves as certainly proceed 
from the objects to which we attribute them, and tastes and 
odors as surely exist in external bodies, as forms and colors, 

But it is unnecessary to rely on analogical arguments. An 
analysis of the conceptions themselves will show that, like 
those we have examined, sight and touch are mere connecting 


links between cause and effect, and in no sense afford a repre- 


Nt nthation of objects. As the siinpler ot the two we will begin 
with sight 


By sight, it is now universally admitted, we perceive only 
color. True, from the color ot objects we are enabled by 
practice to infer, some of their other qualities, as their shape, 
smoothness, or roughness, &e. That is-(as sight and touch 
work in conjunction), from the color of an object we are 
enabled to infer the impression it makes on touch. But 
it is a well established conclusion of science that the eve takes 
cognizance only of light, or color, and that whatever else we 
perceive by it is a mere inference from this. It follows that, 
if color is a creation of thought, if it has no existence outside 
the mind,—sight, like hearing, smell, and taste, must yield its 
claim to a direct presentation ot objects ; for, as we see only 
light, or color, if you take away the color, you destroy, so far 
as vision is concerned, the object itself. If color has no ob- 
jective existence—if it is a quality with which the mind 
clothes the objects of sense—these objects, as they appear in 
our conceptions, are ideal. 
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Now this is precisely the case. Light, according to the 
universally received hypothesis of the present day, consists, or 
rather is caused by, the undulations of an ether, the different 
prismatic colors being merely waves of different lengths. 
Light, in other words, is precisely analogous, in this respect, to 
sound; and every conclusion we have found respecting the 
latter will hold good concerning the former. If sounds have 
no objective existence, colors have none, W hatever will ac- 
count for the vibrations in the ether will account for our sen- 
sation of color, and of course will account for our sensation of 
colored objects. Matter, therefore, so far as sight is concerned, 
may or may not resemble our conceptions ; it may, or may 
not, be a distinet essence ; it may, or may not, be a substance 
at all as distinguished from our own thoughts. Whatever 
theory we may adopt to account for the phenomena must rest 
on probabilities. It will oceupy the same position, and appeal 
to evidence of the same sort, as the theory of gravitation, or 
evolution, or any other physical hypothesis. 

We come now to the last and most obscure of all the senses 
touch. Obscure, because it is impossible for any one, endowed 
with sight, to determine precisely what notion he would form 
of things from touch alone. When we place our hands on a 
smooth surface, the idea we form of it is necessarily moditied 
by our visual perception. Unquestionably, persons born blind 
are able to distinguish objects by touch alone ; but experi- 
ments made upon such show that the notion they form of them 
is very different from that of persons endowed with sight. 
There is an instance in point related by Upham. In this 
case, by the operation of couching, sight was conferred on a 
person born blind. — Ilis tirst impressions from the new sense 
were carefully noted, and it was found that, in the absence of 
experience, he was unable to distinguish, by sight, objects 
which were perfectly familiar through touch. Where a globe 
and a cube were alternately presented he could tell they were 
different, but he was unable to say which was round and which 
Was square, 


Now, if the conceptions we form of objects were the same 


from the two senses, one in the condition of the man just 
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cited ought to find no difficulty in identifying them. If we 
have already formed the notion of a globe from touch, we 
ought to find no difficulty in recognizing it when presented by 
sight. That we do find such difficulty, or rather, that, in the 
absence of experience, it is impossible to identify the two 
notions, shows conclusively that they are not alike. But if they 
are different, which is true‘ If the conception we form of a 
surface from touch is different from that obtained through 
sight, what right have we to prefer one to the other’ Do they 
not, in fact, overturn each other? As both cannot be objectively 
true, does not their discordance prove, or at least render it 
highly probable, that neither is so¢ An analysis of the sen- 
sations themselves will confirm the latter opinion. 

All the notions derived from touch may be reduced to those 
of ert wsion, Toru, and resistance. Let us see if either contains 
the notion of matter as a distinct essence. 

As reeards extension, if it is anything more than the idea 
of space combined with that of resistance—resisting space 
it is, as we have already noted, inconceivable except as 
a phenomenon of siglit. We cal form ho conception of eX- 
tension—we cannot represent it in thought—except either as a 
colored surtace, i.e. as see, Or simply as resistance spread out, 
so tospeak. Extension, therefore, may be dismissed as either 
a form of resistdnce or as a phenomenon of siglit. 

The second notion (form), it is evident, must follow in the 
wake of the first. It is simply extension in two directions. If 
ertension las no objective existence, form can have none. You 
cannot have a cube if you have no planes ; you cannot have a 
solid if you have no surfaces, 

The only notion, therefore, primarily derived from touch, 
on which we may fownd a belief in matter as a distinct essence, 
is resistance, If this does not require it. there is no foun- 
dation for the belief at all. [If the idea of resistance may be 
explained as a phenomenon of wend, matter itself must follow 
the same course. But the idea of resistance is simply the 
consciousness of muscular effort. What we seek, therefore, is 


an explanation of this notion of effort—the origin of the con- 


ception we eall force. W hatever is competent to explain that, is 
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competent to explain the notion of resistance. The two con 


ceptions are substantially the same. 

What, then, is foree¢ Is it a quality of matter as dis- 
tinguished from mind ¢ Do bodies of themselves move ¢ Does 
matter of itself attract and repel‘ When a billiard ball in 
motion strikes another at rest, the first loses, the second ae- 
quires, force. [las any matter been transferred / 

These questions suggest, what is undoubtedly the truth, that 
our idea of force is derived from the operations of will. 
Whenever we produce any change in the conditions surround- 
ing us—whenever we move our own bodies, or produce any 
physical effect—we encounter resistance, we are conscious of 
effort. The two notions are inseparable. Whether from habit, 
or the natural constitution of the mind, we cannot conceive 
any pliysical change without connecting with it the notion of 
power, force. All the phenomena of the physical universe re- 
solve themselves into the various manifestations of energy. 
Take away this notion and you destroy at once every vestige 
of matter. But, as we have seen, force is primarily an attribute 
of mind. The only notion we can form of it is derived from 
CONSCIOUSNESS. The only conception we have of physical 
energy, and consequently of a material universe, is a pro- 
jection, so to say, of our own thoughts; it is a realization in 
objective resistance of our own Consciousness in the exercise 
of will. In other words it is purely ideal. 

Matter, then, so far as the senses reveal it, and so far as we 
cal possibly know it, is simply an objective Cause of our sen- 
sations. That the mind is determined in its perceptive activities 
by some external excitant seems, as stated by Sir Wim. Iamilton, 
a clear datum of consciousness. While there is no reason 
to believe, there is every reason to doubt, that the stimulant bears 
any resemblance whatever to our conception, — [t is, as Stuart 
Mill detines it, merely a permanent possibility of sensation. 
This is all we know of it. Its nature is altogether a matter of 
inference. We occupy precisely the same position with refer- 
ence to the physical world in general that the physicist occu- 
pies with reference to the nature of light, or sound, or electrici 


tv, or any other force with which he deals. We know that 
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when we receive upon the optie nerve the direct rays of the 
sun, it causes an impression we call white light. We know that 
this white light, when passed through a glass prism, is spread 
out intoa colored band. We know that this same light, when 
passed through a prism of Iceland spar, and in various other 
ways, is polarized; and we know that a beam of polarized 
light is reflected in some directions and not reflected in others. 
We know that two beams of monochromatie light, when com- 
bined under certain circumstances, are quenched ; and that 
two beams of white light, under the same circumstances, pro- 
duce the various prismatic colors. We know a hundred other 
facts of similar character, showing the action of light under 
various circumstances. The problem presented to the physicist 
is to explain these facts. It is his province and his duty to 
invent some theory of light, which will enable the imagination 
to represent how the various phenomena it presents occur, and 
to anticipate others. Subject only to the conditions that his 
hypothesis shall be consistent with itself and with other es- 
tablished principles, and shall not assume more than is necessary, 
he has a right to attribute to objective existences whatever 
character may be required by the facts—whatever character, 
that is, which may be necessary in order to represent in imagi- 
nation the actual phenomena, [lis hypothesis may be false in 
fact; but, if it fulfils these conditions, it is true in the only 
sense In which any physical theory is .true—it enables the 
imagination to represent truly what occurs. 

Now this, we assume, applies throughout the entire pliysical 


universe. Objective existence, in all the various forms pre- 


sented by the senses, is an effort of the imagination to picture 


What occurs in the non-ego. It differs from the theory of light, 
or sound, or other scientific hypotheses, only in this, that the 
form of the representation is imiperiously entoreed by the 
nature of our faculties. Leaving out of view the phenomena of 
polarization and some other facts connected with the subject, 
we may assume light to result either from solid particles shot 
out by luminous bedies, or from vibrations in a very attenu- 
ated and perfectly elastic medium; and either hypothesis 
will answer the requirements—it will enable us to represent in 
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thought what actually occurs. But no one endowed with sight 
can conceive a surface except as colored space. The form ot 
the representation is absolutely determined by the nature of 
the faculty. Tickle the optic nerve and you see stars” ; 
tickle the auditory nerve and you hear sounds. The same. 
excitant produces /ight or norse according to circumstances. 
What the excitant is, embodied in objective existence, is a 
matter of inference. You may call it material, you may call 
it spiritual; but, as we have no right to assume more causes 
than are necessary to explain the facts, we are bound to be- 
lieve that it is the same in substance with the mind itself. Our 


conceptions, it is certain, afford no evidence of its nature. 


They are doubtless true in the sense in which a scientitie hy- 


pothesis is true—they enable us to conceive activities which, 
without their material dress, our faculties could not grasp. But 
the material dress itself, there is every reason to believe, is in 
every case altogether a product of thought —it has no objective 
reality. 
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Arr. IX.—Ture Surro Tunne. 


Tue Sutro Tunnel, which was commenced in 1860, and, after 
these many years of struggle with the elements, and with that 
still greater foe of human endeavor—the opposing interests of 
envious and antagonistic parties—has at last reached a position 
which assures its complete and well-merited success. It is no 
exaggeration to say that in point of magnitude, the outlay of 
money and degree of engineering skill displayed, the Sutro 


Tunnel stands unrivalled in the annals of individual enterprise. 


The author of the following brief and authoritative paper— 
Mr. Theodore Sutro, for a number of years Attorney for the 
Company, and brother of the gentleman who conceived, 
carried forward, and gave his name to the great work—has 
taken this occasion to correct some very natural Inisappre- 
hensions on the part of the public, in respect of the aims and 
objects of the enterprise, which we doubt not will be read with 
interest and profit; promising, meanwhile, to return to the 
subject and give, in a future number of the Review, a fuller 
and more detailed account of the work ‘itself. —Eprrors. 


Let it be understood ah ¢nitio that the Sutro Tunnel does 
hot pierce a mountain running through it from one side to 
the other—but, like all great mining tunnels, is in the nature 
of a cul de sae, with its mouth at the base of the mountain and 
its termination, or in mining parlance *header”” in the Com- 
stock Lode ; also that its principal object is not to convey rail- 
road or horse-car passengers or run canal-boats. hor, on the 
other hand, to find * big bonanzas,” all of which amusing in- 
quiries, anonge Mans others ot like hature, have been made ot 
the writer. The original purpose of the work is twofold, namely : 
to drain one of the vreatest precious-metal deposits ever 


discovered, of their never failing tlood of water, and incidentally 
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also, to explore that great deposit. So it was expressed in the 
title of the Act of ¢ ‘ongress ot July 25th, 1866, which granted 
the right ot way, and other privileges, to aid in the construction 
of a * Draining and Exploring Tunnel” to the Comstock Lode 
in the State of Nevada. The enterprise should never have 
been looked upon as an experiment or mining venture at all, 
as it simply applied to a new locality a system of mining for 
centuries in vogue in Europe, and proved to be the most 
rational in a mineral region of the Comstock topography ; 


prominent examples being the Ernst August tunnel in the Harz 


Mountains, the Rotheschoeneberger tunnel at Freiberg (Saxony ). 


the Kaiser Joseph tunnel at Schemnitz (Ilungary), the great 
drain tunnel of the United Mines near Redruth in Cornwall, 
and the many drain tunnels (contraminas) of Spain and other 
countries. 

But, owing to the impatient greed of man for sudden 
riches, and to the misrepresentations of the Comstock mine 
owners who desired to obtain control of the tunnel by dlis- 
couraging its prosecution, the main objects of the work were 
gradually lost sight of and the general expectation warped in 
the direction of hoping for “big bonanzas” in the course of 
piercing the mountain horizontally,—the same as if it were an 
ordinary perpendicular mining shaft. And when the tunnel, 
therefore, in its progress merely passed several very powerful 
ordinary veins (such for example, as in a very diminutive form, 
wholly compose mines like the Ilomestake, Hukill, Moose and 
others), some of the principal stockholders felt a keen pang of 
disappointment and the jealous “outsiders” a comfortable 
sense of relief, as if the tunnel were already a failure. But the 
mine owners themselves knew better; proof being that, when 
they had to give up in despair trying to contiscate the tunnel 
dolo malo, they attacked it ri et armis with injunctions, pro- 
tests, notices and threats for not being allowed to use it in an 
untinished state for the very purpose which they had, during 
ten long years, published to the world as something which the 
tunnel never could accomplish, viz.: to drain the water from 
their flooded mines. But the culminating proof of the necessity 


of the tunnel is that all the mining companies have now, as a 
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dernier ressort for securing its use, entered into proper agree- 
ments to permit its completion,—thus enabling the tunnel to 
receive their water without injury,—and, furthermore, agreeing 
to make some just return for the immense benefits accruing to 
them. 

The completion of the tunnel here alluded to, consists in 
in air-tight covered sub-drain now being excavated under the 
car-tracks to carry off the steaming hot water (temperature about 
150°); and when, in afew days, said water shall have begun to 
How off, and the various mines, after being connected with 
the tunnel hy drifts and shafts, shall, in the course of time, 
have been effectually drained, then the great dream of the in- 
defatigable originator of the enterprise will have been sub- 
stantially realized, and all the other uses, benefits and advan- 
faves of the tunnel, over and Above that, will be post pralia 


pre weet, 


The chief among these additional advantages is the facility 


whieh the tunnel will afford for extracting and smelting 
the millions of tons of low-grade ore which lie partly ex- 
posed to view in the two hundred miles of shafts and galleries, 
and partly still concealed in the depths of the Comstock 
mines, has ing heretotore been passed by as hot likely to pay for 
the expense of hoisting it to the surface and of transportation 
to the mills and reduction works. The tunnel will afford the 
cheapest possible way of utilizing these immense ore-bodies 
through the instrumentality of chutes by which the ore can be 
lowered into cars and conveyed through the mouth of the tun- 
nel to mills, which will be erected near the Carson river and 
driven by the water-power of that stream. The correctness of 
this view is demonstrable, if we consider that this ore assays from 
ten to twenty dollars per ton, and that the expense per ton, 
from the time of extracting it till it is in the shape ot bullion, 
under the old svstenl, is at least twenty dollars, whilst through 
the tunnel and mills at Carson river it is estimated that it will 
not exceed eight dollars. 

The tunnel will also serve as a vreat air-tlie for ventilating 


+ 


the whole net-work of the mstock mines ; its 


ined cooling 


utility in that respeet having been effectually demonstrated, 
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when connection was made with the shaft of the Savage mine 
in the Summer of 187s, in the almost overpowering blast of 
air which roared through the twenty thousand horizontal feet 
of tunnel, and upward through the two thousand perpendicnu- 
lar feet of the Savage shaft to Virginia City, clearing and 
purifying heated depths which never had received a breath of 
air from the outside world. 

It would be bevond the scope of this brief and hurried 
sketch to do more than merely mention the advantages the 
tunnel will afford as a new basis of operations for working the 
mines thousands of feet below its own level: for conveying 
larger numbers of miners to their work by means of long 
trains of cars, which may be run by steam at short intervals 
on the double-tracked road-bed, instead of lowering and hoist- 
ing a dozen men at a time in small cages through perpendi- 
cular shafts; for carrying ice cut from the Carson river or 
from the artificial lakes formed by the waters flowing from 
the tunnel, at about one-twentieth of the present cost, to the 
hot galleries below the tunnel level (no small item if it is con- 
sidered that many thousand tons are consumed annually by 


the miners in the various mines); for transporting to Virginia 


City the six hundred cords of tirewood there consumed daily, 


direct from Carson river (on which it is floated down from the 
Sierras) through the tunnel, instead of through the circuitous 
route of the Virginia and Truckee Railroad, thus saving an 
expense of fully four dollars per cord; for exploring and 
utilizing the several veins already cut by the four miles of 
tunnel, and those that, from the surface indications (** crop- 
pings ”’) on the slope of Mount Davidson, will probably be met 
with in that unexplored syenite country beyond the Com- 
stock, which the Act of Congress permits the Tunnel Com- 
pany to penetrate for the linear distance of an additional full 
three miles; and for irrigating from the waters of the tunnel that 
beautiful strip of country sloping down for one and one-half 
miles to the Carson river, and embracing about tive thousand 
acres owned by the Tunnel Company, partly by grant of Con- 
gress, partly by purchase, thereby creating a true garden spot 
in that otherwise arid region of rock and sage brush. Suttice 
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it to say that when not only the main tunnel shall be in 
full working order, by being connected by means of drifts 
with all the mines, and which, at the present rate of progress, 
may reasonably be expected before the expiration of the vear, 
but when, in the course of time, also the three miles beyond 
the Comstock lode shall be completed, and innumerable bran- 
ches, galleries, drifts and shafts shall have been constructed 
across, above and below the main tunnel, so as to loney-comb 
that whole immense silver mountain like a great coral reef, as 
it were; and when the modest little town of Sutro, at the 
mouth of the tunnel, shall, in consequence, have grown to the 
proportion of a worthy rival of its older sister, Virginia City, 
then it will not only require no further argument to show that 
the suecessful completion of such a work, in the face of almost 
insuperable difticulties—interposed by man rather than by 
nature—was something extraordinary; but the work itself 
also will show its grandest success in being the means of 
Inaintaining an immense mining population in prosperous ac- 
tivity for centuries; thus corroborating the prediction made 


fifteen years ago by one of the greatest living veologists, 


Baron Von Richthofen, that “the amount of nearly fifty mil- 


“lions which have been extracted from the Comstock Lode” 


(now nearly four hundred millions) * is but a small proportion 
of the amount of silver awaiting future extraction in the virgin 
portions of the vein, from the lowest levels explored down 
to sndefinite depth; * * * ” and, again, that in case no tun- 
nel should be constructed, “the treasures buried in the unex- 
plored depths of the vein will be valueless, in the other they 
will be a /ust/ng source of wealth for the owners of the 
mines, for the population of Washoe, and that portion ot 
the Community at large which depends more or less on the 
pre xluets of the Comstock Lode.” 
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PHILOSOPHY 


of Life and Mind. By Grorce HeNry LEwes. 
SERIES: Zhe Foundation of a Creed. 2 13° 
PP- 434-497. 


SECOND SERIES: Zhe Physical Basis oO} Mind. 1 vol 
ec6 

D SERIES The Stud of Psychology t vol. 12° pp 

Boston : Houghton, Osgood & Co: 1574-1979. 


savs the author of these volumes, “ aims 


( 
the world In whi 


ch we have our being.” 

to explain the world and mghtly to inter- 
henomena of life and mind—to be a_ philosopher, 

is necessary that one’s mind be free from the bias 

traditions and the fsewvdeo philosophies which have 

prematurely from the vanity and conceits of magisterial 

men Unless we are mistaken, the late Mr. Lewes was one 
who fulfilled these desiderata, being qualified by nature and 
circumstance to study philosophy, or, in other words, rightly 
to interpret the phenomena of the world. Possessing a mind of 


singular independence; being a disciple of no master, and 


in adherent of no exclusive school, system of philosophy, or 
sect in religion; untrammelled, therefore, by the positive influence 
of other minds ; a doubter of the utility of dogmas or scholastic 
doctrines ; a critic of methods of thought and forms of belief 


a metaphysician, disputing the methods of metaphysicians; a 
devotee of science and art; a hater of bigotry and superstition ; 
and, while a sceptic, yet a believer in the essential verities of 
religion ; an indefatigable student and //térateur; and, to crown 
all, a man of marked ability and ripe scholarship—these were 
advantages and qualities which peculiarly fitted him for the task 
which he imposed upon himself, but did not live long enough to 
finish, and which is disclosed in the series of volumes before us. 
That task was to reconcile the truths of antagonistic systems of 


, 
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philosophy and lay the foundation of a consistent, rational creed. 
Nor was this all. He endeavored to reduce the well-grounded 
principles of the old metaphysical school of thought to a system 
consistent with the demonstrations of science—particularly with 
those relating to physiology. How far he has succeeded in doing 

this the critical reader must decide. Certain it is that no man 
since Bacon has done as much as he to point out the fallacies of 
past systems of philosophy, and to harmonize the conflicting 
methods of met LpNysics and science—to draw the line between 
what is verifiab le and what lies beyond the recognition of the 
senses—between what is empirical, or experimental, and what is 
metempirical, or speculative ;—in brief, between faith and reason, 
intuitive knowledge and inductive analysis. Rational religion, 
indeed, owes Mr. Lewes an acknowledgment which it is slow to 
make. Religion, in his view, must conform to the law of evolution 
It must keep pace with the progress of ideas, and in the future as 
in the past, express and embody “ the highest thought of the time, 
is that thought widens with the ever-growing experience.” This 1s 
its true province and destiny. “It must not attempt to imprison 


} 


the mind in formulas which no longer contain the whole ot 


positive knowledge [It must not attempt to force on ou 
acceptance, as explanations of the universe, dogmas which were 


ginally tl ildish guesses of truth made by barbarian tribs 


present a conception of the world and physica 
man and moral laws, which has any other basis than 
‘ntific induction, It must no longer put forward princi- 
which are unintelligible and incredible, nor make then 
unintelligibility a source of glory, and a belief in them a higher 
virtue than belief in demonstration In a word, this transformed 
religion must cease to accept for tests and sanctions such 
tests as would be foolishness in science, — such sanctions as 
would be selfishness in lite.”"—(Vol. I, p. ; ) Such a view of hrs 
offices of religion 1s very agreeable r oe he ‘ to the rationalist, 
one who has confidence in the divine order and epueianies of 
things, and who therefore must believe that the present antage 
nism between science and religion will ultimately merge into 
etic COOpe ration Mr. Lewes « onfidently exper ted that “ the 
iternecine warfare which has so long disturbed religion and 
cted science will give place to a doctrine which will respect 
cla ms of both, and satisfy the needs of both.” So may it be 
learned author of these volumes differs from the pure 
believing t] lat there is a vast realm of the knowable 
ad beyond e present limit of our faculties. While 
admitting the importance of ascertaining the limits of research, 
the author insists that they must not be arbitrarily assigned 
* Before declaring any subject inaccessible, to others no less than 
ourselves,” he says, “ we must clearly see the grounds why it is so: 
ind before attempting to reach one that is accessible, we must have 


some vision of the path by which it may be reached.”—(/¢. p. 21.) 
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Then he argues that accessibility is relative; that a feat of reason 
or experiment, which is easily effected by a mental athlete, trained 
in his specialty, would be impossible to a novice in science, or to 
a man deficient in mental training. “What, for example,” he 
writes, “could be more absurd than for one of the laity to attempt to 
measure and weigh stars many millions of millions of miles removed 
from his grasp; or to ascertain the velocity of light, or of the trans- 
lation of our solar system towards the constellation of Hercules ? 
Yet geometry, trigonometry, and dynamics render these things 
possible.” The author uses with great skill and effectiveness the 
facts and achievements of modern science, to illustrate and 
give force to his arguments. Science has conducted 

heights and depths, into mysteries and out of mysteries, that were 
once regarded as unfathomable and insoluble, and performed feats 
in mathematics and electro-dynamics which far exceed the ordinary 
conceptions of the miraculous. This is certainly justifiable grounds 
of speaking with confidence of its powers and possibilities. 

He does not therefore, like many of his scientific confréres, 
deny the existence of the undemonstrable, nor confine himself to 
new generalizations from recognized data; but he rather seeks 
new data and larger means of exploring new domains of thought, 
and bringing within the mental vision the infinity of causes which 
are, as yet, matters of speculation. He does not deal therefore 
with the known, with positive knowledge, fer se, but makes use of 
positive knowledge as a means of reaching truths more abstruse, 
such as relate more particularly to final causes 

“ It is towards the transformation of metaphysics by reduction 
to the method of exact science that these pages tend,” he writes 

Their object is,”” he continues, “ to show that the method which 
has hitherto achieved such splendid success in science needs only 
to be properly interpreted and applied, and by it the inductions 
and deductions from experience will furnish solutions to every 
metaphysical problem that can be rationally stated.”"—(/¢. p. 4.) 
Such a statement, made with such positive assurance, cannot but 
shock the sensibilities of a scientist, who happens at the same time 
to be familiar with the metaphysical vagaries of Kant, Locke, o1 
lescartes. But the author fortifies himself against assault, like 
the rhetorical fencing-master that he his, by asserting, what is 
sufficiently obvious, that “ve problem, metaphysical, or scientific, 
which is irrationally stated, can receive a rational solution.” —(/é.) 
\nd what is true of metaphysics in this respect, is likewise true 
of every department of philosophy, not excepting theosophy and 
psychology. Indeed, he distinctly affirms his conviction of the 
possibility of applying the Differential Calculus to the investigation 
and interpretation of psychology. “I have no distinct vision of 
how to make the beginning,” he admits, because he “cannot yet 
determine the coérdinates,”—that is to say, he cannot as yet put 
the questions in calculable shape.—(/d¢. p. 14.) But he promises 
to show “in these pages,” unless he is mistaken, “how the 
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problems may be presented in soluble shape ; how they may be 
affiliated to all other soluble problems.”"—(/é.) Since truth is a 
unit, and no demonstration in one department of philosophy or 
science can be at variance with that in any other, we are prepared 
to accept the author’s conclusion and promise. If he has not 
succeeded in his task he ought to have done so, for surely, the 
data is ample—the harvest is ripe, and laborers are not wanting. 

It is impossible to follow the author, in brief space, through 
the complexities of his subject. In general, he is lucid and in- 
controvertible, sometimes a little tedious in details, never desul- 
tory, frequently prolix, now and then indulges in repetition, always 
methodical, seldom inexact. The first volume is devoted to an 
exhaustive discussion of 7/e Limitation of Knowledge, which con- 
stitutes Problem I. The following Problems are comprised in volume 
second : Zhe Principles of Certitude (Problem 11); /rom the Known 
to the Unknown (Problem 111); Matter and Force (Problem IV); 
Force and Cause (Problem V); Zhe Absolute in the Correlations 
of Feeling and Motion (Problem,V1). These problems receive 
elaborate treatment, in which the author corrects some of the falla- 
cles and miscone eptions of the leaders of the modern school, of 
metaphysics, and pays his respects to a few of the adherents of 
the inductive school, notably Comte, Farraday and Herbert 
Spencer. As an illustration of his analytical method in dealing 


with abstract subjec 


.we cite the following observation on “a 
a subject which has been the chief hope and de- 

the sceptic and negationist from time immemorial : 

of nature is not an agent nor an agency by which 

ire coerced, but an abstract expression of the series 
which substances [and things both animate and in- 
could properly say| assume under given conditions. 
reator of the phenomena, it is their formuda. It 

le and coerce them, it is evolved by them. No 
imagines that the laws of life determine animal 

forms ; the metempirical imagines this and believes 

obj ctive existence of types. What ty] es are in biology, 


re in philosophy: ideal constructions expressing the ob- 


iniformities among phenomena; but these uniformities,” 


‘do not depend on some agency apart 


from the con- 
stituent integers of the phenomena ; they are simply the expression 
of the coexistent values.”—(Vol. II, p. 336.) 
From this point of view—and it would be difficult to contro- 
vert it—law and cause are identical, and those who fly to either 
as a justification of doubt in the existence of an overruling and 
ever-living Presence in matter and material phenomena, have 
really no logu al advantage over the benighted, orthodox Gnostic 
ind theologian of either the past or present. 
It may not be uninteresting to cite the author's definition of 
another subject which has also puzzled the minds of thinkers in 


every age, viz.: Matter “In its widest senses, matter is the symbol 
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of all the known properties, statical and dynamical, passive and 
active—v. ¢. subjectively as feeling and change of feeling, or ob- 
jectively as agent and action.”—(/d. p. 233.) The inquiry as to 
the nature of matter he relegates to the domain of the irrational, 
and therefore, is not susceptible of a rational solution (/d. p. 275); 
claiming, and justly so, that all we know, or can know, of matter 
is its properties, that is to say, the manner in which it affects 
us, and other matter to which it is related, or with which it is in 
contact (observation and feeling). “ ‘lo know the properties of 
matter is to know what matter is;”’’ and this knowledge consists 
wholly of the cognitions of our sense-perceptions. Destroy these 
and matter, as such, would have no existence, for the same reason 
that to one who is color-blind, color has no existence. 

However interesting the study of these problems of the physi- 
cal world may be, they pale in significance as compared with 
the significance of the study of their relations to the higher 
problems in physics, viz.: Life and Mind. ‘To this latter study 
Mr. Lewes devotes the third and most interesting volume of 
the series 


In The Physical Basis of Mind, the author’s method and powers 
of expression do him good service. It is superfluous to detail, to 
readers of the Review, the struggle which has been going on during 
the past century, and which is not yet ended, between physiologists 
themselves, and between physiologists and theologians, as to the 
question whether mind be an instrument or an agent of organi- 
zation; in other words, whether life and mind precede, or follow or- 


ganization. Itis properto observe that on this question physiologists 
have been, and are still, divided; the old school, having a theologi- 


cal bias, taking the position that mind precedes organization; the 
new school, among whom Mr. Lewes must be classed, as persistently 
claiming that mind is a sequence of the latter. To the uninitiated 
in biological subjects and problems the controversy doubtless 
seems idle and profitless. And so it would be in fact, were not 
problems involved in the decision of it of great magnitude and 
importance. If mind be dependent upon organization, says one, 
then it ceases to exist when the organization is destroyed. But if 
mind, on the other hand, be the power behind the organization, 
the latter dependent on the former, as a mere agent of it, then one 
may conclude, with no offence to logic, that mind exists after the 
decadence of the organism. If mind existed before the organism, 
surely it could exist after its dissolution. It is not altogether 
creditable to one’s disinterestedness, in the pursuit of truth, to be 
influenced in one’s judgment more by that which is pleasant to 
believe, than that which ts strictly deducible from accepted data. 
Be that as it may, it is quite evident to the attentive observer of 
human nature, that it has not yet so far overcome the love of self 
as to permit itself to lapse into abnegation, even though the evidence 
tend in that direction. And yet, though it is difficult to lay aside 
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one’s predilections, and to triumph over the influence of selfish 
considerations in matters of philosophy affecting the probabilities 
of a future life for one’s self, it seems more befitting the dignity of 
human nature to accept the logic of the facts and to follow the 
evidence of the truth whithersoever it may lead, regardless of 


lusions lo do otherwise evinces a want of courage in one’s 


COTE 
conviction, and a proper faith in divine wisdom in the ordering 
ind consummation of things. 

Mr. Lewes seems to have exhausted the knowable in his argu- 
ment for a physical basis of life. Nor does he write like an 
advocate We do not remember to have seen, in the annals of 
medical literature or elsewhere, the subject of animal automatism, 

1 with such breadth and impartiality as it is here treated in 

y.—(Vol. II], p. 345.) ‘The author attempts, in 

‘a psychological solution of that much debated 

to which we have adverted the relation of body and 

Phis solution,” he observes, “ explains why physical and 

ntal phenomena must necessarily present to our apprehension 

such profoundly diverse characters ; and shows that materialism, 

ttempting to deduce the mental from the physical, puts into 

conclusion what the very terms have excluded from the 

remises ; whereas, on the hypothesis of a physical process being 

only the objective aspect of a mental process, the attempt to 

nterpret the one by the other is as legitimate as the solution of a 
geometrical problem by algebra.”—(/Pre/ace, p. viii.) 

\nd so it seems to us. Substance and property, subjec tive and 

tive, like concave and convex surfaces, are ever found in 

in the evolution of matter and mind. Mr. Lewes has 


t 


s subject in this, the third volume of the series, in a 


minous manner. We extract a few passages from the essay 
Nature of Life which will 
’s method of discu ng the subject : 


give a good insight into the 


volution ife the evolution of special properties 

ms from general properties and functions. The 

n power as it ramifies into variety. Out of 

ictureless germinal membrane, by successive 

rtain portions are set apart for the dominant, 

performance of certain processes ; just as in the 

ganism there is a setting apart of certain classes of 

n for the dominant, or exclusive performance of offices, which 
hei cooperation constitutes society. . * * An amoeba 
the general properties of nutrition, reproduction, sensi- 
movement. But it has no special organs, consequently 
| functions.” * * . ’ . ' " 
ferences of structure and connection necessarily bring 
corresponding differences in function, since function is 
1 wers of the properties of tissues. One organ will 
from another in structure, as the liver from the pancreas, 
kidney from the spleen: or one organ may closely resemble 
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nother, but differ from it only in connections, as a sensory and a 
motor nerve, or an extensor and a flexor muscle. We must there- 
fore bear both points in mind. Every modification, structural or 
connectional, is translated by a corresponding modification in the 
office. The hand and the foot show this well. The tissues are 
the same in both, the properties are the same, and both have the 
same general function of prehension; but their morphological 

carry corresponding differences in their uses.”—(/d. 
3.) 
n, he observes: 

‘he substance of a rhizopod is indeed simple as compared 
with that of higher organisms, but is complex as compared with 
anorganisms ; and corresponding with this simplicity of structure 
there is simplicity of vital function.” Moreover, he continues 
*the properties of steam are exhibited by the kettle on the re. 
no less than by the gigantic engine which animates a manufacto- 
ry: but the wses of steam (the functions of the engine) vary 
with the varying structure, and the applications of that structure 


, 


to other structures. Precisely analogous is the case of the organ 
ind its function, in relation to the living substance of which 1 
thar modification. Vital actions are manifested by a lump 
toplasm ; but these actions are as sharply demarcated from 
ie actions of more highly organized animals, as the phenomena 
of a steam-engine are from those of a tea-kettle.”—(/¢. p. 

his analogy holds good, we may remark, throughout the 
domain of biology, increasing in importance, however, with the 
increasing complexities of organization. From the uniformity of 
this fact, the author deduces and italicizes what he calls a bio- 
log law, as follows: 

“ Identity of tissues everywhere implies identity of property 
ind similarity of tissue corresponding similarity of property. 

ty of organic connection everywhere implies identity of 
function; and similarity of organic connection similarity of 
function.” —(/d@. p. 77.) 

It would be doing gross injustice to the author to close our 
brief notice of this volume, 7%e Physical Basis of Mind, without 
some allusion to the chapter on Zhe Reflex Theory. The author's 
studies in this department of physiology place him in the front 
rank of the modern school. He combats the popular notion 
that sensibility is confined to the sensorium, and insists that th 
evidence, which he adduces, is sufficient to render “ the hypothesis 
which assigns sensibility to the nervous mechanism as a whole,” 
more acceptable than the one generally received. Experiments 
mn birds and other animals from which the brain had been re- 
moved, prove conclusively to us, that the phenomena known as 
inimal automatism, are due to spinal reflexes ; and they are of 

1 character as not to be legitimately excluded from sentience. 
in other words, the spinal cord is a centre of intelligence, at least 


] 


to the extent of directing and controlling bodily movements and 
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functions—under the influence of appropriate stimuli, of course. 
As, for example, the decapitated bird walks when put upon its feet, 
or eats when food is put into its mouth ; but it could not voluntarily 
yet up on its feet, or voluntarily seek or select its food. 

The author instances analogous facts of this class in great 
profusion, from his own experience and that of others, in sup- 
port of the new hypothesis. The following experiment from his 
own notes is of exceeding interest : 

“| decapitated a toad and a triton, and divided the spinal 
cord of another triton and a frog. At first, the movements of the 
decapitated animals were insignificant; but on the second day, 
the headless toad was quite as lively as the frog; and the head- 
less triton little less so than his companion with cord divided, but 
brain intact. I have, at the time of writing this, a frog whose 
cord was divided some weeks ago. He remains almost motionless 
unless when touched; he is generally found in the same spot, and 
in the same attitude today as yesterday, unless touched, or unless 


the table be shaken. He occasionally moves one of the forelegs ; 


occasionally one of the hindlegs; but without changing his position. 
If he were brainless, this quiescence would be cited in proot 
of the absence of spontaneity in the absence of the brain; but 
this conclusion would be fallacious and is seen to be so in the 
spontaneous movements of his companion who has ze brain.’’"— 
(/d. pp. 482-483.) 

The author enlarges upon his subject with great particularity 
and detail, collating biological facts from distinguished sources, as 
well as from experiments of his own, and comparing them with 
the phenomena of human life in its manifold phases, physiological 
and pathological, in support of a conclusion irresistible to one 
with a physiological bias,—altogether making a contribution to the 
subject of mental physiology which no student of either medicine 
or »hilosophy can afford to ignore, or remain in ignorance of. 


fhe fourth and concluding volume of this series is a mono 
graph on Zhe Study of Psychology One familiar with the pre- 
ceding volumes can have no difficulty in anticipating the author’s 
method in this. He complains that the study of the sentient side 
of human nature has heretofore failed of fruitful results for the 
want of a scientific method. Ina true science, he nghtly says, 
‘the discovery of today enlarges without overturning the con- 
ceptions of yesterday.” It has been otherwise with discoveries 
in psychology. Heretofore, each development of it has taken the 
name of its author, as the psychology of Kant, Hartley, Cabanis, 
Lotze, Bain, or Spencer here has been, therefore, plenty of 
systems, but no system. Instead of the labors of each contribut- 
ing to acommon fund, and enlarging the boundaries of the science, 
they have been the source of anar« hy, nullifying the labors of past 
investigators and adding little to lighten the labors of their suc- 
cessors. ‘There should be evolution in psychology the same as 
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there has been in mathematics, astronomy, or chemistry ; the 
same as there is now going on in biology, anthropology, ethnology, 
or physiology. In all these sciences the elementary principles are 
established, and the discoveries which are made in their respective 
departments do not displace or overturn those that have pre- 
ceded. Every new fact, or generalization, in either of these 
sciences is a direct contribution to the sum of human knowledge 

Nor is this the only specification in the indictment which he 
brings against the modern “systems.” Students of psychology have 
heretofore misapprehended the s« ope of the s« len c. and mist iken 
the true lines of its study. They have persistently regarded life 
and mind as distinct essences existing independent of the organism, 
and given their phenomena a local habitation and a name—Soul 
Acting on the suggestion of St. Paul, of a spiritual body, they 
have endeavored to find its seat and to discover its nature and 
probable destiny. Nor could they understand how any of the 
related sciences could be of any service in its investigation. 
Nothing could be more natural. In the then conditions of the 
collateral sciences of biology, physiology and soc iology, the study 
of psychology had to be prosecuted independent of any light they 
could lend. Moreover, psychology, in their view, comprehends the 
study of the so il, and is therefore unrelated to other subjec ts, or 
phenomena. So long as theology dominated the minds of men he 
would have been a bold man who dared to intimate the propriety 
of studying soul, or psychical phenomena, outside the human king- 
dom. Hence psychical observations have been confined to the 
human species, and chiefly to the study of consciousness. We have 
had, therefore, a psychology based on the intuitions and sensations, 
developed under the lead of introspection, leaving the vast realm 
of the unconscious entirely unexplored. 

I'he author believes that the time is come, that the materials 
exist, when “‘a first approximation,’ to the constitution of the 
science may be made.” And he avers, that “ neither introspective 
analysis alone, nor objective observation [investigation] alone, nor 
even the union of the two, if confined to the investigation of the 
individual mind and individual organism, will suffice. Psycholo 
gy investigates the human mind, not an individual’s thoughts and 
feelings ; and has to consider it [the mind] as the product of the 
human organism, not only in relation to the Cosmos, but also in 
relation to society. For man is distinctively a social being; his 
animal impulses are profoundly modified by social influences, and 
his higher faculties are evolved through social needs. By this re- 
cognition of the social factor as the complement to the biological 
factor, this recognition of mind as an expression of organic and 
social conditions, the first step is taken towards the constitution 
of our science.’- (pp. 5-6.) 


his idea is by no means new, or original with the author. Nor 
does he claim its originality, due credit being given by him to its 
true author, M. Comte 
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The author's differentiation of psychology from physiology 
serves a passing not e. He every where keeps ( learly before 
the mind the distinction between subject and object ; the analogy 
between life and mind, conditions and entities. The phenomena 
of mind is the subject of investigation, not mnd in the abstract, 
of which one knows as much and as little as one does of any force 
n the abstract. He de lines, therefore, to separate psy¢ hology 
from biology, since he is not able to separate mind from life. 
Both are to be studied in connection with the organism and its 
relations to the external world. ‘The place of physiology, there- 
he defines, as “that of the organic conditions of production ; 
f psychology being that of the freducts.”” In other 
words, “ physiology deals directly and chiefly with the objective 
spect of sentient facts, and their relation to the visible organism ; 
psychology with the same facts in their subjective aspect as states 
of feeling, not as organic changes.” —(pp. 13-14.) 

In this manner the author goes through the complexities of his 
subject, acknowledging the merits of this thinker and controverting 
he fallacies of that ; and while giving due credit to the labors of 
others in the same field, fails not to recognize the merits of his 
wn he work ts an important contribution to psychology, and 
must in the end have a tendency to discredit the merits of those 
works on mental science, which, unfortunately, still find ac- 
ceptance as text-books in the schools and colleges of Europe 
ind America 

From a literary point of view, this volume is not the equal 
t have preceded it. It is wanting in that fulness 
elaboration and precision of statement and expression, 
remarkably characterize the other volumes of the series 


ns of Life and Mind. 


t 


of those 


h 
| 
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Rationalism. With Short Supplementary Essays 
<d ‘Topics. By Georce P. Fisher, DD. 12° pp 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1879. 


‘tidal wave” of rationalism which swept over the religious 
the wake of the scientific spirit, a quarter of a century 
had the effect of producing a revival of theological 
fhe adherents of Faith are rallying recruits from all 

The best scholars of the schools are being sent forth 
battle with the “ Infidel hordes,” the influence of whose teach- 
: ghout Christendom. but not only 
his being done: a special effort is put forth by theologi- 
seminaries so to train a class of theologians in the sciences 


. > o} - 
exciting Gismay thnro 


they may be able to meet and vanquish the “ progeny” of 
tionalism on their own ground. Even the Unitarians at 
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Cambridge have caught the sez/-geis¢ and are moving in the matter. 
And now Prof. Fisher, of Yale College, in his essay on Faith and 
Rationalism, gives his trained intellect and wide scholarship on 
the side of orthodoxy. 

his movement has not been inaugurated any too soon, if a 
trace of the old scholastic doctrines is to be preserved. Theo- 
logians have too long rested on their laurels—laurels won, not with 
the pen and other agencies of reason, but by an appeal to the 
fears of the ignorant, and that failing, to the fagot, sword and 
Inquisition ; and when these weapons ceased to be effective, to 
opprobrious epithets and social ostracism. ‘These last having 
proved inoperative, they are doing what they should have done at 
the beginning of the controversy,—entered the arena of debate 
with their opponent’s weapon,—reason, sharpened by experience 
In nature’s scientific workshop, on small salaries and scanty fare. 

Dr. Fisher's volume will meet with appreciation, even by those 


who do not accept his premises. It is an outgrowth of an essay 


delivered before the theological students at Princeton during the 
sent yeal While rationalists will not approve his definitions 
their faith, and Liberal Christians will not admit the justness 
of his characterizations of the influence of theirs, the essay 
displays so much s¢ holarship and is written so agreeably as to 
wert a prejudice which might otherwise have been engendered in 
the mind of both of these classes 


Worth Living / by Wittiam H. MALLOCK. 


\ 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 


tHE animus of Mr. Mallock’s volume is disclosed in _ his 
prefatory leiter to Mr. Ruskin, to whom the volume is dedicated 
by his * admiring and affectionate friend.” ‘The insolence, the 
ignorance, and the stupidity of the age,” he complainingly and 


ungrammatically writes, “has embodied itself, and found its 


mouth-piece, in men who are personally the negation of all 
they represent theoretically. = "Ss . We have men who 
ist ry virtue themselves, proclaiming the principles 


of every vice to others: we have men who have mastered 


many kinds of knowledge, acting on the world only as embodi- 
ments of the completest and most pernicious ignorance.” ‘These, 
in the author's view, are the ‘Tyndalls, Huxleys, Mills and 
George Eliots (a woman). ‘To the moral worth of these men and 
this woman Mr. Mallock unbends to pay a glowing tribute. He is 
gracious enough to admit that, as examples of character, there is 


nothing finer to be found in the Roman Church, nor even in the 


Church of England. At the same time, the principles of these 
moralists are leading the generation to perdition. And he repr 
sents himself (to Mr. Ruskin) as humbly kneeling “ in the mud ”’ 
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“to pick up the truths that are being trampled into it by a head- 
strong and uneducated generation,’—that is to say, by these 
excellent people aforesaid, the leaders and representatives of the 
dominant thought of the age 

Mr. Mallock may be perfectly sincere in denouncing, in this 
ungracious manner, the influence of truth-loving men and women, 
‘ positivists,”” who have the good of mankind as earnestly at heart as 
he has; but in doing so, while perhaps discharging what he regards 
a duty, he falls into arrogance, if not “insolence,” and commits the 
very errors which he imputes to them. He bewails the necessity 
he is under of having to “taunt people of such excellent charac- 
ters’ and “ earnest and high purposes’ as most of our positive 
moralists possess, “ with an ignorance which ts not their own 
fault.” And yet, he declares, “the charge is one that it is quite 
necessary to make, as we shall never properly estimate their 
system if we pass it over.”—(p. 177.) This “necessity” is to be 
regretted, more perhaps on the author's account than that of the 
class whose influence he contemns There can be no doubt that 
irguments in support of the old incentives to morality—the 
tear ol he 1] and the lov of heaven would have been more kindly 
received and less barren of results, had he eliminated the personal 
element from them. With all his felicity in dealing with his 
opponents, and apparent anxiety to represent them fairly, his 
bias is so unmistakable, and his citations from their writings so 
nterpreted, twisted and applied as to leave the impression of 
misrepresentation strongly marked on the mind of the reader 

The volume is substantially a criticism on morality as a re 
ligious creed Ihe author makes an attempt to show that the 
love of humanity is an insufficient incentive to morality ; that 
elf-renunciation is too rare a virtue ever to become the basis of 


1 


a moral polity; that the endeavor to establish a “kingdom of 


heaven on earth” by the sacrifice of millions of human souls 
for th benetit. of their remote posterity Is too high-toned, 
impracticable and irrational to command the sanction of the 
rational mind fhe author argues with much force that a hfe 
actuat by impulses so generous and unselfish, would be a failure, 
ind not worth living, were there no ultimate compensations for it 
ALTE ib] to the doctrines of the ¢ hristian Church \ carious 
happiness, as an end, would not be rational on any other hypothesis 
than that of the hope of reward either in this life or the life te come 
“If we consider human nature as it Is,”” he writes, “ and the utmost 
deve lopm«e t of it that. on posit ve yvro inds, IS pPOss ble, the con 
ditions that can produce the requisite self-sacrifice will be found 
to be altogether wanting The future we are to labor for, even 
when received in its brightest light, will only excel the present in 
having fewer miseries."—(p. 171.) Be this as it may, the author 


is certain that the views of the moralists, or “positivists,” as he 


orefers to call them, are opposed to human nature as at present 


constituted They contain no inducement for men to lead a 
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higher life than they now have. The ideal which the positivists 
have to offer cannot have “a more vivid effect on the world than 
that near and glowing one, in whose place they put it. Will it in- 
cite men to virtues,” he asks, “ to which heaven could not incite 
them ? or lure them away from vices from which hell-fire would 
not scare them? Before it can do so,” he says, “it is plain that 
human nature must have completely changed, and its elements 
have been remixed in completely new proportions.’”—(p. 169.) 
While we have no purpose of controverting the views of the author, 
on this point, we venture the remark that the class on whom he 
animadverts so sharply find fault with human nature as it is, and 
propose to change it. In that case, and should they succeed, 
many of his objections to their principles will have been super- 
fluous. 

lhe author seems to overlook the paradoxical in the philosophy 


of human life. He argues, in effect, that the wheels of progress 
would inevitably stop rolling were mankind to practise self-renun- 
ciation. - Men would be saying to each other at every turn “ after 


you,’ and cease, therefore, to struggle or contend manfully in the 
pursuits of life; emulation, so essential to progress, would be ex- 
tinguished. But, it may be answered, that self-renunciation is the 
ideal of the moral life. ‘The objection which he urges to its 
practice applies with equal force to the desire for wealth, position, o1 
power, or to the longing after perfection, or for all knowledge. It ts 
physically impossible for all men to be wealthy, and were it possible, 
moreover, it would seriously embarrass the present order of things, 
—abolish, for example, the lower class of laborers, the boot- 
blacks, bakers, barbers, lackeys, waiting-maids and waiting-men, 
&c., whose service Is indispensable to the well-being of society 
But no one will question for a moment the obligation all men are 
inder to s¢rize to become wealthy and to ameliorate their condition 
So it is with the acquisition of knowledge, or the attainment of 
perfection in one’s work, be it in art or science. The ideal is 
possible to the few, yet there is a divine element in all which 
impels them to persevere in the chase, regardless of the logic, 
which, as Mr. Mallock seems to imply as regards spiritual things, 
would paralyze all effort and turn human endeavor back upon 
itself. Fortunately for mankind, the divine impulses of the human 
heart are responded to without regard to consequences and despite 
the most obvious deductions of logic. Man does not stop to 
consider whether it is worth while to work, aspire, eat, breathe 
in brief, to “ze. He does all these things for their own sake, and 
lives because he must 
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No chapters in the world’s history are more saddening and 
discouraging than those which record the story of the Christian 
Church. Its bigotry, its hatred, its hypocrisy, its cruelty,—its dark 
and bloody crimes stand in fearful contrast to the charity, the 
love, the unselfishness, the ventlh ness of the pure and meek and 
lowly Jesus. Noman can follow its course through the centuries 
without painful doubts of the capability of the human race to 
retain, in its pristine purity, any divine bequest. Surely,no thought 
ful Christian can read its story without danger of falling from 
grace, and, in his horror and indignation, unjustly charging upon 
the original teachings of the Son of Man, the vast mass of fables 
and phantasms—with their terrible fruits—which the pestiferous 
ingenuity of theologians has evolved from them. 

The earliest and latest phases of the Church, however, are 
more fruitful of pleasing emotions; the one, of appre bation, 
since the spirit of Christ was still influential ; the other of hope,— 
as that spirit is again becoming dominant ia humanity Ihe 
Church during the first three centuries was inspired by the pure 
and hero lives of its original members : it had not vet bowed 
beneath the yoke of a heartless external unity,—it was free ; it 
manifested, in full vigor, all the elements of Christian greatness : 
and yet, unfortunately, it contained all the germs of error and 
enslavement which have since attained so fearf tha de velopment. 
It is to these three centuries that the volumes of this great French 
divine are devoted 

The strongest feature in the first volume is the author's master- 
ly exposition of the doctrines of St. Paul and St. John. ‘The 
character of Paul’s teaching is polemical; its essential feature is 
the agreement of the religious with the moral elements. ‘The first 


1 in his theology ts the idea of justice, which is the principle of 
ull religion. Paul taught that the fall was a violation by man of 


» laws of eternal justice; that the condemnation was universal : 
lecree of salvation a free act of grace; and that the redemption 
‘hrist was primarily an act of obedience, yet his death 
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was a free sacrifice. It is Paul’s ideal of justification which at- 
taches the special seal of originality to his doctrine. ‘The Gospel 
of Luke reproduces this doctrinal type, as does also the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, which adds the allegorical element of the Alexan- 
drian school. 

Paul, the man of contrasts and antitheses, commences with 
man and his misery ; but John, gentle and loving, begins with God 
and his perfection He develops the love of God in its eternal 
principle, rather than in its historical manifestation l.ove is not 
only a manifestation of God's being, it is its very essence. Love, 
moreover, 1s so assuredly the absolute truth, that he who loves is 
“ of the truth,” —a partaker of the nature of God. ‘True knowledge, 
then, is inseparable from love. All the elements of John’s 
theology spring directly from this sublime thought, which had 
never before been expressed so clearly. It was the closing utter 
ance of the apostolic age, and the crown of all that had gone 
before. 

The constitution of the churches, Christian worship and 

istian life, during the apostolic period, are sufficiently start- 

when we reflect upon the contrast displayed on these points, 
at the present time. ‘There was no * Mother Church ;” no repre- 
sentative assembly ; no centre of unity; no clerical consecration 
of the sacraments; no priesthood, temples, or holy days,—not 
even a Sabbath, f the New England acceptation At this time, 
too, there was no opposition or affiliation between Church and 
State, or between Christianity and Art. But that noblest of all 
institutions—the Christian family—was now founded; manual 
labor was ennobled, slavery was morally abolished, and charity 
was born upon earth 

The volume on Martivrs and Apologists opens with some in 
tensely dramatic chapters on Christian missions and Pagan perse- 
cutions. In his treatment of the fearful ordeal which the Church 
suffered at the hands of the Ceesars, De Pressensé’s clear, rapid, 
nervous style is seen at its best. Most graphic is his account of 
the difficulties which beset the Christians as they endeavored to 
keep themselves unspotted from the world. ‘The very attitude 
and scruples of the Christian necessarily drew down persecution 
upon him. Daily life was so largely made up of Pagan practices, 
that he betrayed himself every hour. ‘The professions and trades, 
the tenderest social relations, the common speech were impregna- 
ted with Paganism. ‘The Christian could hold no magisterial or 
military office without idolatry. The religious and the civil arm 
were stretched out to destroy ; for,in the position of the new sect, 
the priest saw infidelity, and the Emperor, rebellion. The mob 
seized the Christian and dragged him before a judge, shouting 
“ Christianos ad leonem!” Cast into prison, he languished, 
chained and famishing. Excruciating tortures were applied to in- 
duce recantation. But a more fearful ordeal was the agonized 
entreaties of beloved vol es. as, with subtle cruelty, the officers 
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na wife, or daughter, or aged parent, to implore the prise ner 
to save his life by returning to the ancient gods. ‘The trial was a 
farce, conducted by the mob ; and by the mob, too, was the vic- 
tim hurried to the arena and cast between the teeth of lions or 
into the fangs of fire 
It seems strange, at first thought, that the good emperors were 
the bitterest persecutors, while the bad ones often refrained, and 
ometimes even showed favor to the Christians. ‘The fact, however, 
is usually explicable on personal grounds. ‘Thus Commodus, the 
frenzied tyrant, tolerated the Christians because Marcia, his favorite 
mistre . was well disposed towards the new religion.. Septimus 
Severus showed them kindness at first, for a Christian had cured 
him of a serious malady He vave a Christian nurse also to his 
on (4 iracalla, ind consequently under him too, when this vile 
madman became emperor, the Church enjoyed some respite. 
Heliogabalus, the most abandoned of them all, spared Christianity, 
ind even had some intention of embracing it with all other 
relig s, In his favorite worship of the sun 
Phe second book of this volume is a keen analysis of the 
character and works of the Fathers of the Church in the second 
ind third centuries. We scar ely know where to direct the reader 
for a more lucid and just account of those writings which con- 
sO essentially to our; kn wledyu ot history, and on which 
juent theology was so largely based. The Apostolic Fathers, 
ndeed, should not be regarded as yreat writers, but as vreat 
historic characters. Of Clement, Ignatius and Polycarp we have 
but lithe reliable information; but the character of each is 
sufficiently apparent from his” works. Clement had neither 
passionate energy, powerful thought, nor brilliancy of style ; he 
loved peaceful ways, admired natural beauty, and his piety was of 
i. bright and cheerful cast lynatius, on the other hand, had a 
burning soul. He was continually stirring up the Church to heroi 
endurance, and longing tnordinately himself for the martyr’s 
crown Polycarp, the bosom friend of St. John, was lacking in 
origin ility He ce hyehted to be the mere el ho of the \postles ; 
1 was the living tradition of the Church 
fustin Martyr, Irenceus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Ter- 
ullian, Cyprian, all receive elaborate treatment ; the discussion 
of Origen being especially brilliant, as ts also the sketch of the 
\lexandrian church—one of the most fascinating themes in 
hristian history 
he same incisive analysis and masterly delineation appear in 
the remainder of the second volume, in recounting the attack and 
defence of Christianity in the domain of controversy—the assaults 
of Lucian, Celsus, Philostratus and Porphyry, and the defence of 
the Apologists—and throughout the entire third volume on //eresy 
vid Christian Doctrin Gnosticism, which abandoned the noble 
banner of Christian spirituality and returned to the dualism of 


the ancient world ; Manicheism, absolutely dualistic, comprising 
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the residue of all the speculative errors which had trom the 
first attempted to transform Christianity ; the Judaizing heresy, 
whi h, ( ontrary to Gnost ism, sought to confound the two Testa- 
ments ; Montanism, imperilling the whole of Christianity by its 
doctrine of the Paraclete ; and, lastly, the first school of Unitarians, 
whose final utterance was the a] otheosis of the man Jesus—these 
are all presented to us in the light of a scholarship so profound, 
ind a diction sO brilliant, as to make discernible their finest 
shades of divergenc e from one another and from the body of truth. 
Vhe concluding volume of this series will doubtless prove of 
greater interest to most Christian readers than any of the pre- 
ceding; and, since it treats, not of doctrine, but of Christan Life and 
Practice in the Early Church, \t will certainly be highly instructive 
not to say startling—to the large nufM¥ber who are bewailing 
the laxity of church organization and government in our time, 
and loudly demanding a return to “ primitive Christianity.” We 
especially commend to these the chapters on discipline, the 
organization of authority in the local churches, the mutual re- 
lations of the churches, the changes in primitive worship, and, 
tbove all, the account of the primitive Sunday. “ The coexistence 
of this Sabbath celebration and of the Lord's Day,” says the 
iuthor, “ w tself sufficient to save the early Church from that 
Tewish ibba ianism to which ignorance of history, and yet 
more, unt ness to the great principles of Christianity, have 
too often given ascendancy in our day. * * * * Sunday 
was to the ther days what the bishop of this age was to his 


brethren-—simply primus interpares.” 
With regard to disputed question the history and theology 
h, De Pressense believes, at Peter went to Rome, 


1 


er Bishop of Rome; that Paul's fighting “with beasts at 

fers he howling mob, and not to lions in the 

Paul was not twice a captive ; that Christian 

missionaries did early penetrate to India; that immersion was at 
first the only mode of baptism, and that children were not 
baptized ; that there ts no reason to doubt the genuineness of the 
second Epistle to the Thessalonians, and the Epistles of James and 
Jude, or the authenti ity of the Gospel, Epistles and Revelation 
ot John, while admitting a strong doubt in the case of the Second 
Epistle of Peter; that the “Acts of the Martyr Ignatius,” with four 
of the seven letters attributed to him, are spurious, as is also the 
Second Epistle of Clement; that there was but one Celsus ; and 
that the * Philosophoumena” ts really the work of St. Hippolytus, 
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of Henry VITT to the Silencing of Convocation in thi 
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FP Mestant /piscopal ( Au ; ch wn the i Ah j States of 
limerica. By J. A. Spencer, S. TT. D 12° pp. 690 
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Ler no one imagine that this trenchant and scholarly work 1s 


of interest only to members of the great Anglican Communion, or 
even to students of ecclesiastical history The history of the 
Church of England is inteparably interwoven with the history of 


the English people, and the latter can never be fully understood 
uate acquaintance with the former Moreover, 


except by an ideq 
the period of the Church’s life covered by Canon Perry witnessed 
the great schism from which sprung eventually all the Protestant 
ects now existing in America; ‘the schism, furthermore, which 


was the direct cause of the founding of the American colonies 


hus, this volume recites, to a wide extent, the history of our own 
people and our own religious denominations 

Some of the most hotly-contested struggles of all Church history 

ye within the scope of this volume: yet, Canon Perry, while a 

gh-Churchman, and never withholding trenchant comments 

st array of facts, treats these troublesome questions, not 

highly skilful, but in a remarkably dispassionate manner 


enation between clergy and laity, which began with the 


sixteenth century ; the growth of the royal supremacy ; the spread 


of Luther’s opinions in England; the divorcee of Henry VIII; 
the reformation Parliament under that sovereign ; the suppression 
of the mon: s; the persecution of the’ reformers by Mary 

f the Thirty-nine Articles ; the struggle with the 

the reaction against Calvinism; the Westminster 

the contest between the Church of England and 

under the second James; the convocation controver- 

Minor struggles which, at various times, have disturbed 

ce or strengthened the power of the Church, are treated 

tha breadth of view,a vigor of thought, and a force of expression 

which make the volume equally interesting and _ instructive, 


ind place the author in the pos tion of one who has ably served 


his fellow men His judgment on the Puritans is severe; but he 

il I lie i] I! we \ re t ke any 
exception to his temper, it would be that his pride ts in the past 
history of the Church, while he does not look forward with 


ibu »>the Evang 


1 ) { } 


i 


ifficient trust to the future 
Yet the great Anglican Church stands midw 
a noble past and a still more noble future. With all its blindness 
errors, notwithstanding its occasional bitterness and bigotry, it 


Ly today between 


] 
ind 
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has been the broadest, freest, most enlightened and most Christian, 
religious organization the world has seen. It has elevated 
and ennobled the English nation, and sent forth beneficent in- 
fluences to the farthest bounds of earth. ‘To this day it retains a 
hold, more or less strong, on the love and reverence of all the dis- 
senting bodies that have strayed from its arms. From its ample 
bosom it has richly nourished millions of sons and daughters who 
cling to it with devotion as to a mother. With unsurpassed 
liberality, it has cherished science, literature and the arts. 
It has sent forth some of the profoundest scholars of modern 
times. It has produced many of the grandest heroes, and inspired 
many of the sublimest deeds recorded in the pages of all history. 
Poday its noble ritual,—unequalled in strength and beauty by 
any similar work——-is beginning again to throw over the dissent- 
ing churches,—even such as were once antagonistic to it—the 
charm of its tender devoutness, its sturdy vigor, and its sonorous 
rhythm. ‘loday, too, its fold is the broadest, and its pastures the 
richest of all Here, more than in any other church, is found the 
sincere manifestation of that profound principle——so essential to 
the loveliness and power—to the very existence—-of any church 

In certts unitas: tn dubtis libertas: tn omnibus charitas 


I 


( deeming acts of the Forty-fourth Congress was its 
resolution of March 13th, 1876, recommending that in every town 
the delivery of a historical sketch of the place from its foundation, 
should be made a feature of the local celebration It is evident 


1 


that this work could never be so well done as by the pioneers, OF 


while ihe pioneers are still living and the rich stores of personal 
recollections were still available This is especially true in the 
case of California, whose history, more wonderful than fiction, 


more thrilling than the most highly-colored romance, has been 
chiefly enacted within our own generation Thousands of men 
are now living, who have not only witnessed, but have aided the 


‘ 


evolution of California, from an almost unknown wilderness, in- 
habited by savage tribes and dominated by a handful of priests 
and bandits, to one of the noblest and most powerful States in the 
Union. Mr. Hittell’s A/¢sfory, consequently, is one of the most 
valuable fruits of our centennial glorification. 

{nd by no means the least interesting portion of this book 
is Its preface. The author is inspired with a filial, manly love, 
without affectation ; a lofty State pride untainted by the heresy of 
State rights; and a confidence in the future wholly unclouded 
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by pessimism. If there is an occasional tendency to exuberance 
of language, it is a charming trait in speaking of one’s mother- 
land, and can be readily condoned when we consider the temp- 
tation offered by the grandeur of the theme. 

“We envy,” he exclaims (p.9), “neither France, ‘Tuscany, 
Naples, nor Palestine. ‘The soil of our State is not sacred to us 
in the sense in which the Ganges and Nile valleys, Jerusalem, 
Rome, and Nauvoo have been sacred, but our attachment to it Is 
intense. Bounded by Shasta on the north, and San Bernardino 
on the south, Yosemite on the east, and the Golden Gate on the 

have a territory that is blest by nature beyond all the 

Why should we not be proud of it? The commerce, the 

the literature and the art of San Francisco; the hydraulic 

ys and quartz mines of the Sierra Nevada; the quicksilver 

burnac of the coast range: the borax deposits of the enclosed 

basin east of the snowy mountains; the wheat tields of the 

umento and San Joaquin valleys; the orchards of Santa 

and Alameda; the orange and olive groves of the southern 

the sub-tropical valleys, the semi-frigid Californian Alps, 

cool clime of our middle coast, a thousand precious 

springs of various qualities, adapted to cure a hundred 

phases of disease |?], an exemption from the influences 

0 the spread of many of the most formidable epidemics 

| the possession of remarkable advantages for sani 

irve districts ; these form an aggregate sufficient 

nourish and stimulate local pride as great as that which 

e breasts, not only of the pioneers, but of most of the other 
ents of our « ~ 

he first epoch of Californian history Mr. Hittell denomimates 

“Indian Era.” All the indications and discoveries show that 

incient inhabitants never rose above a very low stage of savag- 

Their instruments ws of the simplest kind lhe men 
naked in the Summer They had no religion, no historical 
tions, na no semblance of politi il organization ii lygamy 
was common, and slavery by no means rare In 1535, Cortes, in- 
duced by reports of an extensive empire, sailed from Mexico on a 
voyage of conquest to the northwest, but discovered only the barren 
tla of Lower California Ihe name California, by the 

was first used in an obscure Spanish romance, published soon 

nquest of Mexico, and applied at first to an imaginary 
empire \fter Cortes, came Drake in 1579, and Vizcaino, in 1595, 
both of whom pushed up the coast beyond the present bay of San 
Francisco, without discovering this noble harbor 

No attempt wa made to take possession of the country, until 1709, 
when Junipero Serra, a typical Franciscan, estab 


Le 


shed a mission at 


San Diego. Inthe same year, Friar Juan Crespi discovered the bay 


and site of San Francisco, and the permanent settlement of this 


great city was made in June, 1776, with military and religious 
solemnities The “* Mission Era” now fairly opens Phe gradual 
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elevation of the natives was the result, although the improvement 
was very slow and never reached beyond a low degree. ‘The con- 
dition of the women, especially, was ameliorated; yet their lot 
was far from enviable lhose living at the Missions.were kept 
at hard work under a distressing espionage; while they were 
never taught to read, or to make any article of value. ‘The 
friars, indeed, treated the Indians as children, and considered 
them very near the brutes. Besides all this, the Spanish soldiers 
introduced diseases which, combining with the already existing 
causes of mortality, carried off the natives so rapidly that the 
Missions largely failed to accomplish their purpose. The rebellion 
in Mexico, in 1810, brought the Mission Era to a close. The friars 
were attached to the Spanish crown, and consequently the new 
government secularized the Missions 

hen followed the “ Village Era,” which witnessed the partial 
occupation of the territory by Americans. ‘The administration of 
Mr. Polk looked forward to the acquisition of California as its 
chief ambition, and the close of the Mexican war saw this am- 
bition realized In 1847, two years before the outbreak of the 
gold excitement, the authority of the United States was fully 
established in California. 

It is impossible for us, with our limited space, to follow Mr. 
Hittell through the “ Golden Era” and the “Silver Era,” and to 
trace, with him, a development absolutely unparalleled in 
history of the world. ‘That mighty madness—the rage for gold 
which seized the American nation in ‘49; the struggles and 
hardships of the pioneers ; the wild careers of the bandits ; the 
terrible vengeance of vigilance committees ; Walker's brilliant 
dream of a new empire; the swift flight of clipper ships ; the 
idvent of the iron horse; the fabulous increase of individual 

uth ; the alternations of commercial prosperity and depression; 
he dizzy ventures of capitalists; the romantic development of 
politics, literature, and art—all form a tale that rivals the “Arabian 
Nights,” and appeals with thrilling eloquence—not alone to Cali- 
fornians, or even Americans—but to the thousands of European 
homes which have sent forth their children to the golden metropo- 
lis of the West 


Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as i\lustrated 


by the Religions of India By F. Max M@LLER, M. A. 


32. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons 1879. 


PROFESSOR MLLER long since attained a position which 
makes him a preéminent authority in questions relating to the 
language and religions of ancient India; at the same time, the 
searching criticism that has been applied to his theories by 
Oriental scholars—notably by Prof. Whitney-——necessitates a 
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considerable degree of caution in accepting his conclusions. ‘This 
latest volume from his pen displays, to a marked degree, not only his 
Vast possessions of Oriental learning, his enthusiasm, his reverent 
spirit and eatholicity of mind, but also his too vivid imagination, his 
tendency to unwarranted assumption, his rambling style and 
inconsequential utterance, and, furthermore, his almost utter lack 
of the theologic spirit on the one hand and the scientific spirit on 
the other 

he author begins by asking how we came to have a religion 
Before answering the question, he asserts that we must decide 
pon a definition of the word \fter attempting to discover the 
etymological meaning of regzo (in a passage full of curious 
learning), he objects to the definitions of Kant and Fichte as too 
limited . tho ot hh lermac he A Hee l, Comte and I< uerbac h 
incorrect ; and, finally, to his own definition, given in 1873, as 
so incomplete. Religion, he now thinks, 1s the perception of the 
Infinit With much skill, he shows that the infinite is that which 
ls Our senses and our reason. Consequently, intimation 
infinite comes first through the senses. “ Man sees, he sees 
rtain point; and there his eyesight breaks down. But 
exactly where his sight breaks down, there presses upon him, 
whether he likes it or not, the perception of the unlimited and the 
4 In that poetic manner which so characterizes 
which, somehow, makes us suspicious of then 
hiness, Prof. Miiller then traces the evolution of the 
uisness of the infinite among the Aryan, Semitic, and 
uranian races. With this the first lecture closes ; but we have 
idy discovered that the author is at variance with the Bible 
Religion, in his view, did not come down from God, but it sprung 

}) In man, and went forth seeking God. 
In the second lecture he asserts that fetishism is not a primi- 
form of religion; that not stocks and Stones—not tangible 
clouds, mountains, seas, the ether—all things that 
not compass or grasp, first called forth in him th 

rt if. SOV GECHOLe ind worship 
lecture marshals the ancient books of India to 
of the origin of religion. In India, better than 
we can watch and study—not the history, but the 


yrowth of ‘igion: how religious thoughts and 


gain force, spread and change their forms as 

from mind to mind Then follows a long dissertation 
orical character of the Vedic language, and the right 
the Veda in the science of religion It contains, 
nothing which the author has not given to us many 
before, except a most interesting “ postscript” on the 
« down of the Sanscrit literature by means of oral tradition 
rn, 0, that the authority of the Veda, in respect of all 
estions, Is as great in India today as it has ever been 
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lo the vast majority of orthodox believers, it still forms the 
highest and only infallible authority. 

Lecture IV takes up the worship of tangible, semi-tangible, 
and intangible objects. Here, again, Prof. Miiller’s position with 
regard to the Christian theory of revelation is most frankly stated. 
“We want to reach the point,” he says, “ where religious ideas 
take their first origin, but we decline to avail ourselves of the 
beaten tracks of the fetish theory on the left, and of the theory of 
a primordial revelation on the right side, in order to arrive at our 
yaol.”—(p. 162.) And these lectures were delivered in the Chapter 
House of Westminster Abbey! 4 pur st muove! 

How did man know that there are gods? How did he gain 
the predicate, God? The theory of a divine revelation is cast 
aside as unsupported by fact; so likewise is the theory of a re- 
ligious instinct. Great stores of learning are brought togethet 
Kpicharmus, Prodicus, Casar, Herodotus, Celsus, Quintus Curtius 
and the Vedas are juoted- to prove that the earliest objects of 
worship were the semi-tangible and the intangible. ‘The earliest 
roots of speech are not names of objects, but of actions he 
river, for instance, is always conceived of as acting; 7. ¢., it is not 
the river, but the runner; or, if it flowed in a straight line, the 
| if it nourished the fields, the mother; if it protected 
one country from another, the defender. Material objects, in other 
words, are always looked upon as agents ; and thus we find, in the 
lowest depths of language, the germs of what we call animism, 

ithropomorphism. 

Yet, because objects were con eived of as active igents, It does 
not follow that primitive man considered them human. Our Aryan 
neestors were probably far more impressed by the difference be 
tween these objects and themselves than by any imaginary similari- 
ties \ curious confirmation of this theory is, that in many of th 
Vedic hymns comparison is expressed by negation,-—* firm, not 

rock,” instead of “ firm like a rock.” 

langible objects seldom appear among the deities of the Veda 
When they are mentioned, it 1s as being useful or sacred, never 
assuming any individual character. Even the semi-tangible and 


} 


intangible, although praised and invoked, were not at first con- 


ceived of as we conceive of gods = he concept rods Was, no 


~~ 


doubt, silently growing up, while men were assuming a more and 
more definite attitude towards these semi-tangible and intangible 
objects.” Gradually men passed from the natural to the super 
natural by intermediate steps, as through the worship of the fire, 
the sun, the dawn, the thunder, the wind, the clouds. In this manner 
rose the Vedic pantheon——-the oldest pantheon of the Aryan world 


i 
1 


Thro oh the evolution here shadowed forth, were deve lo} ed the 
ideas of infinitude and law, to which theme the fifth lecture is 
devoted 

] 


In the two remaining discourses is traced the development 
among the Vedic Indians, of henotheism, polytheism, monotheism, 
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and atheism; and the consequent departure of the Hindu mind 
toward speculative philosophy on the one hand, and on the other, 
toward the most degrading superstition. ‘The work closes with a 
passage which savors strongly of the Rev. Joseph Cook. ‘The 
learned and sanguine author looks for the time when the deepest 
foundations of all the religions of the world shall have been laid 
free and restored ; when those foundations, like the crypts beneath 
the old cathedrals, shall serve as a plac e of refuge for all those 
who long for something purer, older and truer than the sacrifices, 
services and sermons of our day; and when all such aspiring ones 
hall flock thither to enjoy the new and only true religion,—the 
Hindu bringing his innate disbelief in this world, his unhesitating 
belief in another world; the Buddhist, his perception of an eternal 
law, his submission, gentleness and piety ; the Mohammedan, his 
sobriety : the Jew, his persistent yrasp of the One G;od: the Chris- 
tian, “that which is better than all,’”’—his love of (sod, manifested 

his love of man. So shall “the Crypt of the Past” become 

of the Future.’ 


BIOGRAPHY 


Life and Times of Stein: or Germany and Prussia in the 
Napoleonic Age 8° pp. 546, 548. By J. R. SEELEY, 
M.A Boston : Roberts Brothers 1579 


One of the most marked features of present scholarship is the 
light which is being shed on intricate and mysterious historical 
problems. Simultaneously with the Due de Broglie’s revelations 
on the Partition of Poland, comes this most exhaustive exposition, 
by Prof. Seeley, of the chaos, the blunders, and the struggles 
from which united Germany was evolved The reading of the 
Life and Times of Stein should be prefaced by a study of Carlyle’s 
Frederick the Great, and supplemented by a knowledge of the life 

nd labors of Bismarck Phus only can be obtained a just con- 
ception of one of the most momentous events of modern times 

Heinrich Frederich Karl, Baron vom Stein, born in 175 
belonged by birth to the order of Imperial Knighthood, a fact 

h had a marked influence on his life and character. With all 
gross faults, the Imperial Knights had two strong virtues 
retained the spirit of freedom, so « ompletely lost among the 
absolute governments of Germany, and they formed the only 
which held sacred the unity of the Empire Both these 
haracteristics, working afterwards through the person of Stein, 
wcame of incalculable advantage to the German people. Of his 
family relations, it is pleasant to know that he largely owed his 
strong fidelity and reverence to the influence of his mother, and 


/ 


( 
} 
I 
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also to that of his elder sister, who was the original of Goethe's 
beautiful countess in Il 7/helm Metstes 

lrained at first for the law, which he greatly disliked, Stein 
suddenly, at the age of twenty-three, determined to enter the 
service of “* Frederick the Unique.” It was the very year, 178c 
in which William Pitt entered the English Parliament; yet 
three years Pitt became Prime Minister, while a quarter of a 


century elapsed ere Stein acquired a similar position in Prussia 
Indeed, his advancement, notwithstanding his great qualities, was 
so slow that Pertz, gives but one volume—out of the seven in 
which he has related the life of Stein—to the first fifty years of 
this most fruitful career 

However, his life, between 1780 and 1804, which he passed as 
director of mines and provincial governor, was not only service- 
able to Prussia, through the great engineering works which he 
conducted, but was also valuable as fitting him for the high 
position which, in the latter year, he was called to fill—as Minister 
of Financ It was a most difficult post, for the finances of Prussia 
were in a frightful condition ; but the clear vision and _ resistless 
vigor of Stein accomplished all that was possible in such grievous 


timy He immediately abolished the internal customs and 


reformed the Salt Administration—two measures of paramount 
importance ; and, in 1806, made the great innovation of issuing 
paper mone et the cost of the war with Napoleon During 
the bloody mths that followed, Stein wielded his power with 
unflinching ind resolution, thereby, of course, incurring 
the hatred of the jealous Cabinet officers, and finally the anger of 
the weak-mindcd king. ‘There was one man, however, who valued 
him his worth. This was Napoleon. Finding Stein the only 
1 not subject to his will, he succeeded in driving him 
Soon recalled, as the only man « ap ible of Saving the 

n became Minister of State, and virtually director of 

eformed administration, which had been at last forced 

upon the king he final result of his labors was the complet 
transformation of the Stat He immediately promulgated the 


Emancipa 


tion Edict,” an act for which all Germany does him 
he world owes him homage. ‘The edict conferred a 
three-fold benefit upon the people ; it abolished serfdom, estab 
lished free trade n land, and at the same time endeavored to 
guard the peasantry against the dangers, so common in such cases, 
of the unequal competition to which they would be exposed 
Notwithstanding all this—or rather, partly on this very account 
Stein’s position was most precarious. The nobility were embit- 


tered against him, and the weak king was greatly under their 


influence he middle class showed utter indifference to politics, 
ind the means of reaching the common people were few and very 
inadequate lhe Minister's desperate struggle over the nego 
tiations in the matter of the ruinous indemnity demanded by 
Napoleon, his great military reforms, and his arousing Germany 
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to an insurrection, after the manner of the Spaniards,—all stirred 
the French conqueror to increased efforts to crush him. An 
unfortunate letter of his was intercepted, and made a pretext by 
Napoleon for his proscription. He fled in the night, with a price 
upon his head 
hree years of exile, in which he still labored untiringly for 
alvation of Fatherland, were closed by a summons from 
‘Czar, who knew no man but Stein able to save him from 
iftly approaching Napoleon. Stein went to Russia from the 
t motives, went for love of Prussia, which could be 


1) 
NOoDICst 


natched from destruction only by an alliance with the Muscovite. 
Yet it was perhaps the greatest mistake of his lif When, after 
his heroic support of the Czar and the failure of Napoleon, he 
returned to Koénigsberg to arouse the German people, he was 
looked upon rather as a Russian agent than a Prussian patriot. 
Nor could he ever free himself from this false position. He over- 
hrew ipoleon : he liberated Germany :; he did, in his day, the 
Bismarck has done in ours Yet it was done, to all 

pearance, as the friend of Alexander and not as the 

LLaboring ever and only for his country’s 

to appear in his right character. He 

become a German, rather than Prussian, and 
yet q ce ready for this When Stein could no 

on Russia’s support, his influence gradually waned 

performed his great mission in life, and death 
He was a believer in religion, a reformer 
ntempt for the past,—a thorough Christian and a 

German ; aman of grand conceptions, untiring energ 
s courage and unconquerable faith. He was the greatest 


Lhe Napoleon \ve 


ldventures of Ernst Morits Ari 
(;erm | itherland, compiled trom 


* by JOHN Ropert SkELEY, M 


Roberts Brothers 1O79 


lconnection with the Z7zfe of Stem is this Life of 
intimately associated with Stein for many years, 

| nthe War of Liberation 
the book is wutobiographi il Phe first 


ves are filled with charming reminiscences of childhood 


\ h, from his birth, in 1769, to his entrance upon university 
it (;riefswald he most inte resting tact of this period, to our 
poetic genius was first aroused through emulation 
Fritz, who used to turn Roman history into plays 
his studies at Griefswald and Jena, he spent some 
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time in travel, and returned again to Griefswald in 1805, to become 
Professor of Philosophy in the University. 

It was here that Arndt first became a political writer. He had 
become “ fixed in certain political ideas” even before the age of 
twelve,—being a royalist .o an extravagant degree, and espousing 
with boyish ardor the cause of England against the American 
colonies. The French Revolution obtained his sympathy, but the 
French victory over the Germans aroused in him the bitterest 
hatred of the conqueror. “I hated them with entire hatred, and 
recognized my Fatherland, and loved it with entire love. My 
Swedish predile tions were once and forever dead. When Germany, 
through its discords, had fallen to nothing, I recognized its true 
inity.”’ Napoleon, who perhaps never heard his name, determined, 
hereafter, the whole complexion of his life. Henceforth, Arndt 
was the singer of /Vatonaltty. 

His first publications were Germany and Europe, a wild 

g of his opinions on the state of the world ; and the 
Serfdom tn Pomeranta and Riigen, a dangerous sub- 
he insisted upon ventilating despite the warnings of 

fect of this latter book was to bring down on 

nd abuse of the nobility. ‘The king himself 

t, upon Arndt’s supporting his grave charges 

satisfied, and exclaimed “the man is in the 

ht.” The little book doubtless contributed largely to the 


olition of serfdom, which occurred a few years later. 
Soon after, there appeared the first part of Arndt’s Spirit of 
work whi h, in its SeVe ral parts, exer ised ( onsider ble 


times. It was full of a genuine, honorable anger 
of Fatherland, a faithful love of truth and 
al foresight of the immediate future, and a 
mined even its despair. 
many adventures during the next years of war, and 
it flights before the omnipresent Napoleon, Arndt was 


summoned to Russia by Stein, whither the latter had gone at the 
| of Alexander. Here he had a fixed position under that 


iT 
il 


} » 


ig at the same time in the Russian service, and 
salary from that Government His duties were 
usch under Bismarck in the Franco- 

“inspired” papers,—answers and 

itions of the var Napoleonic documents. Here, too, he 

net with many famous people, of whom he has given us graphic 
wcounts,—among them Madame de Staél and August Wilhelm 
nm Schleg flying from Vienna. Of tl 
*She was not beautiful 


ie former, he says 
in figure, being almost too strong and 
D> 
i> 


.asculine for a woman. it what a head ! The brow, eyes and 


se, fine, and lighted up with genius; the mouth and chin less 
itiful. With all the spirit and vivacity which shone from her 
es and flowed from her . her countenance expressed 


judgment and kindness. She could tell every bird by his beak, 


2d Ser VOL. V.—NO. I. 13 
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and knew at once how she must sing to him—a royal talent, 
though many kings lack it.” 

On his return to KOnigsberg with Stein, Arndt wrote the 
famous “Song of the German Fatherland,” which has so often 
stirred the German soldiers from that day to this. At Kénigsberg 
he met Kotzebue, who, “ with all reverence for his great talents,” 
“had a very mean appearance.” At Dresden, a little later, he 
saw much of Goethe and Kérner. Goethe was greatly depressed. 
“Shake your chains, if you will,” said he, speaking of Napoleon, 
“the man is too great for you. You will not break them.” But 
Goethe's position during his country’s struggle was one of the 
most serious errors of his life. At Dresden, too, Arndt wrote his 
Soldier's Catechism and the Songs for Soldiers, including the famous 
* Der Gott, der Eisen wachsen lhiess.”’ 

It would be pleasant, did space permit, to follow the patriot 
singer through the remaining years ; to recount his glowing songs 
and trenchant essays ; to witness his joy over Waterloo ; to see 
him with Stein’s remarkable sister at Frankfort, with Stein and 
Goethe at Cologne ; to find him Professor of Modern History at 
Bonn, and to feel his peaceful joy over the “ last great gift” of “a 
brave, faithful wife,”—a second marriage. Not so pleasant, how- 
ever, is it to read of his arrest by the power he had served so well 
during the stormy times of 1819; to witness the seizure of his 
noble writings, the indignities heaped upon him, the suspension 
and the long tral. But the storm passed by: he was restored, 
honored, and beloved ; dying at last in peace, and leaving behind 
him an influence which is felt to this day, and a name which 
Germany will never forget 

In concluding this notice we cannot but express our surprise 
that he who wrote “cce //omo and the brilliant lectures on 
Roman Imperialism, could ever fall into such literary clumsiness 
as is frequently manifest in the Z7/e ef Stern and the preface to 
this Life of Arndt In the plenitude of our regard for the noble 
task there so worthily performed, we refrained from speaking of 
the subject in our review of the former work. But this “ preface ”’ 
certainly demands comment. What can be thought, for instance, 
of such English as this ?—*“ but what this Prussian State was 
which he overthrew, the French and most of the English historians 
of the time are ignorant to an ine redible degree "_ (p. Vv.) It 
seems to us, also, that Prof. Seeley contradicts himself twice 
(pp. iv, v, vil, vill) in discussing the value of historical narrative. 
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Bismarck in the Franco-German War, 1870-71. Authorized 
translation from the German of Dr. Morirz BuscH. 12° 


pp. 347. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1879. 


As there is no public man more conspicuous at present than 
Prince Bismarck, so there is doubtless none of whose personal 
traits and private feelings the people are more curious to learn. 
And certainly, in the pages of Dr. Busch, this curiosity is amply 
gratified. The author was attached to the person of Bismarck, 
through all the terrible days of the war. He was exceptionally 
fitted for the work he has done,—being a thorough hero-worship- 
per, a perfect gossip, having an unfailing memory and a ready 
pen. Whether the publication of the book was discreet or not, 
seems to us to admit of but one answer; yet it is evident that the 
book must have appeared with Bismarck’s sanction,—that he, in- 
deed, must share the responsibility with Busch himself. One reads 
these pages with ever-increasing interest and amazement—the 
writer, with his flippancy and toadyism, is in such amusing con- 
trast with his ponderous, arrogant and patronizing hero. In two 
things alone do they seem to be well matched,—in their love of 
eating and their hatred of the French ; and even here the Chancel- 
lor carries off the palm. 

With regard to the wisdom of allowing these revelations, Bis 
marck himself should be the best judge. He is astute, and does 
nothing without a purpose. He evidently desires the people to 
know how he lives, eats, drinks, sleeps and talks. Perhaps he 


wishes them to know him better as a man, rather than consider 
] 


solely as a statesman. Possibly, too, the book is a bid for 

friendship of the masses,—among whom Bismarck has been 
rapidly losing favor. Yet it is not strange that the publication 
aroused a storm in both Germany and France; for many of the 
disc losures are not « ile ulated to ine rease respet I for him at home: 
while his opinions of the French and his sledge-hammer policy 
concerning them were admirably fitted to wound the vanity 
excite the hatred of that sensitive people. ; 


and 


The Prussian Foreign Office crossed the frontier completely 
mobilized, and even including such officials as would be required 
for ruling the French districts, as fast as they should be conquered. 
There was always plenty of work, for Bismarck is not only him- 
self a great toiler, but knows how to keep all busy around him. 
Being a general, he wore a uniform throughout the war, never ap- 
pearing but once in his dressing-gown ; and he also partook, with- 
out grumbling, of “a soldier’s couch, a soldier’s fare.” Some- 
times, indeed, he is forced to sleep on the floédr; and once he 
describes how he kept himself warm by crawling into a bedtick 
filled with straw. The office of the chancellerie was frequently 
of the rudest description,—Bismarck sitting on a box and writing 
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on a shutter, while many of the army officers secured elegant 
quarters and slept in “ four-posters.”’ 

Che “soldier’s fare,” it must be said, was always plentiful, for 
Bismarck is a great eater and would brook no parsimony in 
spreading the board; and, although at first quite plain, at Ver- 
sailles it became really sumptuous, as various admirers in Ger- 
many were constantly sending him “love-gifts” in the shape of 

juors and game. “If I am to work well, he remarked, “I must 
be well fed.” He is always boasting of his powers of eating, and 
looks back regretfully to the happy days of his youth, when he 
could eat eleven hard-boiled eggs at a meal, while now he can eat 
but three. Cherries are his favorite fruit; the cod his favorite 
fish (which should endear him to all Yankees); and of meat, he 
prefers the “brisket,” while not caring for fillet or roast beef. 
He drinks as he eats, with great relish. ‘“ What things I used to 
do—the heavy wines, especially the Burgundies!” He admires 
corn brandy, and disapproves of beer. “It is the cause of all the 
democratic pot-politics which people talk over it.” Evidently the 
sreat Chancellor thinks that 


ut one meal ad 


aman is what he eats. He took 
iy, and usually had bad nights,—nothing strange 
os! We are surprised to learn that he is a very 
t after some important diplomatic contests he 


7 


xcited and exhausted that he could scarcely stand. It is 
vat Bismarck is fast breaking down ; yet a re 


‘nt 


“< 
od says of him: “He is a powerful man. ‘That 


t once every one who sees him for the first time. 

1 of enormous weight, but not ungainly. Every 
santic form is well proportioned—-the large round 
eck, the broad shoulders, and the vigorous 


ho sees him feels that Prince Bismarck is 
immense physical power.” His _ physical 


He boasts of having, when a student, 


in three terms; and during the war he 
far from camp, and took solitary walks by 
an utter indifference to danger. 
1 grim joker, as we might expect. “In 

says, describing his ride over the field of 
suddenly a strong odour as of roasted onions. 
it came from Bazeilles, and it was probably the 
ts who had been killed by the Bavarians, and had 
heir houses, because thev had fired at them from 
" This grimness, indeed, did not confine itself to 


I 
with which Bismare 


1 


Is more apparent, from these pages, than the 
k conducted the war. 
1e had none. Neither 
could move him. 

‘at for terms on the evening of 

oops, sooner than submit to 

blow themselves sky-high with the fortress : 
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—“ Do it if you like,” said Bismarck, with a shrug of the shoulders 
He wanted to burn every village and hang every man, where the 
peasants fired on the Germans,—an act which he always pronounced 
“treachery ;"’ and he was constantly complaining that they took so 
many prisoners, instead of shooting them down at once. His 
bitterest wrath, however,.was reserved for the Francs-tireurs and 
Ture OS, and indeed, in this case there seemed to be some justific ation 
of it. Bismarck’s wife was even more bloodthirsty than himself 


“May I ask,” said Prince Albrecht, “how the Countess is ? 


“Oh, she is quite well, now that her son is better, only she 
suffers still from her bitter hatred of the Gauls, all and sundry of 
whom she would like to see shot and stabbed, even the little 
children, who are not responsible for having such _ horrible 
parents :"’—an account which we may safely believe to have been 
exaggerated. He was especially angry at the delay in the 
bombardment of Paris, complaining bitterly of the long forbearance 
of the military. 

With all these traits Bismarck is a religious man, a devout 
Christian, if we may believe his own accounts. We think, how- 
ever, that his “ //ew-Agag-in-pieces” policy shows him to be better 
versed in the Old Testament than in the New. He was accustomed 
to read at 1 nt, luring the war, two devotional books. of a very 
peaceable ter—* Daily Watchwords and ‘Texts of the Mora- 
vian Brethren for 1870,” and“ Daily Refreshment for Believing 
Christians.” These biblical morsels, sandwiched between vast 
quantities of beef and deep draughts of corn brandy, must have 
greatly aided his digestion and done much good to his soul. He 
is more than religious, indeed ; he is superstitious. He objects 

ly to sitting thirteen at a table; and he dislikes to work 
or on the anniversary of Jena. He also claims to 
pr yphetie knowledge of the day of his death. 

His opinion of men and things the Chancellor expresses with 


nkness almost brutal. He depreciates nearly every one whom 


mentions ; and yet it must be confessed that his judgment is 
very keen and generally supported by the facts. Napoleon he 
considered—what he pronounced him in 1854—" stupid and sen- 
timental, a far kindlier man than he usually gets credit for, but 


nothing like the « lever fellow he used Lo be thought. It is ¢ urlous 
that at the very time when the first-quoted opinion was formed, 
the Emperor said of Bismarck: “ Ce n'est pas un homme sérieux,”— 
“a mot,” the Chancellor says, “of which I did not think myself 
at liberty to remind him in the weaving-shed at Donchery,” where 
they met the morning after Sedan. He says Favre is “no poli- 
tician;” makes fun of the tears he shed during their interview, and 
thinks he painted his face white, in order to play better the part 
of the “injured and much-suffering man.” Thiers was “an able 
and likeable man, witty and ingenious, but with hardly a trace of 
diplomatic quality -too sentimental for business;  * ” e 


not fit to make a bargain about an armistice—hardly fit, indeed, 
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to buy or sell a horse.” Thiers’ vanity, also, did not escape him, 
but was made often the butt of his ridicule. The Chancellor’s 
aversion to Garibaldi was unconquerable. He looked upon him 
as simply a “ foreign adventurer,” and hoped to catch him, that he 
might “show him about for money, with a placard round his 
neck, labelled ‘ Ingratitude.’”” To go further back, he thinks 
William Tell was a sneak, because he shot at his son at all, and 
because he killed Gessler in an assassin-like manner :—“ it is not 
becoming in a hero, not even in Francs-tireurs.” ‘The gods of 
Greece, also, came in for their share. He “never could bear 
Apollo. He had flayed Marsyas from conceit and envy, and for 
the same reason had killed Niobe’s children. He is the very type 
of a Frenchman: that is, one who cannot bear that another should 
play the flute as well or better than he.”” He depreciates the study 
of the classic tongues, and thinks Russian should be substituted 
for Greek, as it would give as much mental discipline, besides 
having immediate practical use 
Bismarck is kind and condescending to his inferiors; stiff-necked 
toward all princes; cares nothing for titles; would rather be stabbed 
than shot; would not die in a struggle without first having his “re- 
’» would not want to be seen alive after suffering a marked 
“would join a regiment at once”: thinks the gift of ora- 
to mankind, and that diplomats should be governed by 
“consistency 
ings it will be seen that the pages of Dr 
nly intensely interesting, but highly important 
- of the most prominent man ot our times. 
tory of the Franco-German war, moreover, can never be 
hly understood without the aid of this book. It gives us 
brilliantly executed pictures of famous events; and the author, 


ipy and waif as one can wish 


ncement of a forthcoming life of Turner by Mr 
ised expectations which have been fully realized by 
he author possesses qualifie ations. both as a p: inter, 
ind a critic, that make him especially fitted for the 


isk; and certainly the task itself is one that s rely needed to be 
performed 
Phere is no name among modern artists around which contro- 
rages more fiercely than that of Turne: He has been so 
! 


intly praised that he has been just as unduly censured,— 
erness of the censure arising, naturally enough, from the 
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blindness of the adulation. From Ruskin’s false and impolitic 
criticism—which can hardly be called criticism at all—there must 
necessarily be a reaction. Mr. Hamerton now essays to judge 
between the two extremes. In the sobriety and soundness of his 
views, and the even-handed justice he deals out,—both based 
upon a thorough technical knowledge and exceptionally well- 
balanced faculties;—we have one of the finest displays of art 
criticism which the present generation has been permitted to 
see. 

With Mr. Hamerton’s views, it was unavoidable that his work 
should partake of the nature of a polemic against Ruskin; yet it is 
but just to say that the polemic is conducted with a courtesy 
equalled only by its skill. He does not under-estimate the great and 
eccentric master. He fully appreciates both his wonderful genius 
and its fruits; but his appreciation is well grounded, and consequent- 
ly a safe guide for others, while Ruskin’s is fantastic, misdirected 
and misleading. ‘The wide divergence in the views of the two 
men is apparent on nearly every page; but the reader, especially if 
he be a student of ‘Turner’s works, will be inspired, in every 
instance, with confidence in the judgment of Mr. Hamerton. 
Many a student has gazed upon the “Slave Ship” with intense 
lisappointment because, strain his imagination as he might, he 

tt find in it all that Ruskin so glowingly describes. But 
t effort, he has succeeded in throwing off the tyranny 

tion, the splendid power of this painting, its mar 
indling of color, its boldness and sublime untruthfulness, 
yrror and the darkness, burst upon him overwhelmingly, 
feels both the grandeur and the mystery of ‘Turner’s genius 
ymewhat similar will follow the reading of Mr. Hamerton’s 


kin asserts that Turner never met with “a single word or 
sympathy until he felt himself sinking into his grave.” 
ct is, as clearly shown by Mr. Hamerton, that he received 
exceptional encouragement from his earliest years. Both the 
time of Turner’s birth, and its attending circumstances were 
favorable to his career. Landscape painting was just ready for 
he arrival of a great genius. ‘The lad’s father, although a poor 
man and lowly, gave him every advantage in his power, as soon as 
he discovered his son’s inclination. So happily was Turner situated, 
ind so diligent in his work, that when but twelve years old he 
succeeded in getting a picture into the Academy exhibition. His 
reputation was then quickly made, and wealth, of course, speedily 
followed When he died he was worth half a million of dollars, 
nd the works which he left, he could at any time have sold for as 
much more. He was honored and even obsequiously courted by 
all classes. There was but one important exception to the 
general adulation ; the public press derided his originalities, and 
would never admit his genius. 
What this genius was, and why it was so often misunderstood, 
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will best appear from Mr. Hamerton’s résumé (p. 360), which is 
1 most admirable specimen of the art of recapitulation 


I should say, then, to sum up, that Turner was a landscape-painter of 
extraordinary Yy no means unlimited genius, a tle and delicate 
| learned and refined but often fallacious chiaroscuri 
1 man gifted with wond 
h th last le 


it rarely natural colorist, a 
n and strength of memory (thoug 
altered everything), a student of Nature v hose rang 
ided mountains, lakes, lowland rivers and t 


at can af 


1 his own count 


agreeable to contemplate as a man than 
] 
i 


in early disappointment in love, he developed 


ecoming actually two men in one. His artist nature 

exquisite refinement ; his moral nature was coarse and, 
ways, contemptibl It is not simply that his relations 
women were immoral Byron and Shelley lived in utte1 
1 conventionalities;: but each found mistress 


ny lis better self, and even of elevating his 
lurner’s mistresses were of this class 
it side of his nature. Phe strange feature 
t these two natures dwelt side | le in him 


hout apparently affecting one another in tl 


could priot 


cial and downright churlish, ye 
mood was on He w: vabitually av 
‘al when itt ple sed him to e Indeed. 
nerosity, not with money merely but in 


his feelings, was the best poimt u 


SMILES, 


& Brothers. 


1as laid us under a new debt by this life of 
Robert Dick, apprent 
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the age of thirteen to a baker’s trade, working early and late 
throughout his boyhood, attending faithfully to every duty,—yet 
found some time for reading, and began very early to display that 
love of nature which made him, in after years, one of the greatest 
botanists and geologists the world has seen. When strong 
enough to carry the basket on his head he was sent to deliver 
bread in the neighboring villages, which was a great delight to 
him, since it gave him opportunity to look for ferns and mosses, 
to watch the growth of plants, to study their order and to classify 
them 

At the age of twenty, Dick commenced business for himself in 
the town of Thurso, where the remainder of his life was spent, and 
where his great work was accomplished. Our admiration is aroused 
for the man whose love of nature was so intense that he could 
walk all night through rain and snow, to find some rare fern or 
fossil, yet always returning to the bake-shop in time for his daily 
work. Never neglecting his humble calling, living in the most 
simple manner, and reduced at last to extreme poverty,—his 
courage yet never failed, his devotion never grew faint, and his 
unselfish love of science led him to give freely to others with no 
thought of reward. Isolating himself from so iety, both because 
the hardships of his youth had somewhat soured him, and because 
his intense application to business and study left him no time for 
social intercourse—he soon became known in scientific circles, and 
Visitors came in upon him thick and fast. ‘These he often turned 
away without admission, and even when he granted an interview, 
he never ceased working while the conversation went on. Even 
Sir Roderick Murchison was dismissed unseen, on the occasion of 
his first call, as Dick was busy with his batch. On a subsequent 
ccasion, however, the famous director-general of the Geographi- 
cal Soci ty was admitted : and, ever atter, he delighted to tell of 
his surprise when, on his complaining that there was no sufficient 
map ol the « ounty, Dick pro eeded at once to mould a model of 
che geological structure of Caithness out of a lump of dough 
Hugh Miller, also, was among his friends, and_ profited largely by 
his rare knowledge. ‘To the discoveries which Dick communi- 
cated to him, and to the numerous fossils he generously supplied, 
Miller owed, in a high degree, the value of his geological writings. 

We cannot give a better glimpse of Dick’s character, as felt 
through every page of this book, than by the following brief 
juotation : 

Ihe sea was his delight. He wandered along the shores, and 
found things rich and beautiful and full of wonder. ‘Though he 
wandered about solitary, he had no time for melancholy dreams. 
Every flower melted him, every star touched him, even every 
beetle engraved itself upon his mind. He was a reverent man. 
Unbelief is blindness, but his mind was all eyes and his imagi- 
nation was full of light, and life, and being.” 


The book abounds in delightful illustrations of the picturesque 
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scenery of Scotland, which make one long to see the very moun- 
tains he scaled and the depths into which he descended. We cannot 
refrain from expressing hearty gratitude for this fresh assurance 
that there are men in the humblest, most obscure walks of life, 
whose lives are consecrated to great and noble work, whose 
genius is unsurpassed, and who leave behind them fruits which 
will endure though they themselves may soon be forgotten. 


glish Men of Letters. Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
1. Spenser. By R.W.CHuRCH. 12°. pp. 180. 
>, Robert Burns. BY PRINCIPAL SHAIRP. 12° 
3. Thackeray. By ANTHONY ‘TROLLOPE. 12° 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 1879. 


1. THis admirable series of biography displays unevenness 
of merit ; yet not more than should be expected, perhaps, when 
we consider the diversity in the talents and styles of the various 

‘aborateurs But we are a little astonished to find a writer of 
un Church's scholarship saying (p. 21): “ Between Cambridge 


Spenser’s appearance in London, there is a short but obset 


l 
} 
i 


al ;” and, “Spenser’s first, and as far as we can see, t 
friend.”"—(p. 19.) Worse still: in speaking (p. 

sion of misspelt words in Spenser’s verse, to meet 
f rhyme, he says that they argue “either want of 
ouble, of resource.” Again (p. 76), he writes: “ the two 
Norreys ;” but further on, “the Norreyses,” which 1s correct. 

These things “argue,” at the least, a lack of careful revision 
But when the most that ts possible has been made of all these 
little flaws, it must still be said that Dean Church has given us a 
very entertaining and useful sketch of the life and writings of 
Spenser | he work was ce manded: for although Spr nser is one oft 
vreatest of English poets, he is also one of the least known 
nd least read The Faerie Queene, to be made inviting to the 
present generation, needs not only the glossary which every cood 
edition , but just such a key to its mysteries and unravel- 
intricacies as Dean Church gives us in the second half 
book The great fault of construction in the poem—the 
that it nowhere explains itself, is thus remedied; its affectation 
he language and the customs of life which belonged to an age 
its own, ts fully explained ; and its imperfections and incon- 
ncies are found less annoying, as the cause of them comes to 
be understood Then, too, the quaint st iteliness of the poem, its 
sweetness and beauty, with the poet’s philosophy of life, are clear- 
ind keenly felt; and we discover why it is that Spenser 


, , 
ys Deen the poets poet 
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2. Principal Shairp is one of the highest authorities on all 
subjects connected with modern English poetry. His style, more- 
over, is not only strong, with a quiet strength, but graceful as 
well ; and his utterances are always stimulative of thought. He 
is a Scotchman, too; and this, combined with the fact that his 
studies have been largely devoted to the poets of the reaction 
against classicism, makes him peculiarly qualified to deal with the 
poetry of Robert Burns. 

This volume could hardly give us any new facts, since the 
biographies of Burns are so numerous. The events of his life 
are moreover too well-known to need recapitulating. Professor 
Shairp, however, discriminates with much skill and judgment 
between the various opinions, laudatory and depres lative, of the 
poet's ¢ haracter. In this, he does the world a good service. ‘The 
closing chapter, on Burns’ “Character, Poems and Songs,” Is a 
perfect gem. 

his volume is very free from faults of style; but we find 
evidences of careless proof-reading—the errors being typo- 
graphical 


‘m strange, to those who do not know the cause, 


that las elapsed without producing a life of 


Phackeray. It appears, however, that the great novelist and humor- 
ist emphatically declared his wish that no such work should ever 
be written sense of humor was too kee n, h scorn oft flattery 
too intense, not to disgust him with the fulsome biographies 
which abound at the present day. Mr. lrollope, therefore, does 
not attempt to write a Z7fe, and considerably less than one-third 
of the book is biographical in its nature. ‘Thackeray's character 

briefly and happily set forth ; but we are left to acquire ou 
knowledge of it chiefly from his unfading works. 

One of the most entertaining passages in this volume, for the 
editorial fraternity, and one which every would-be contributor 
to the press should read, is Mr. Trollope’s discussion of ‘Thacke- 
ray 's editorial career : 

s sometimes been thought 1 


, , 
a popular literary man as 


because his name will attract, and then with an idea that he who 
ll himself will be a tent | of the wri : ther The 
iv sell ine, but w lly make it good; } econd will 
ivail much, unless the edit so situated be patient eno 
Is required that 


above all things hard-hearted. i 

ickeray did bring himself to read the basketsful of manu- 

ie was deluged ; but he probably did, sooner or later, read 

private notes by which they were accompanied—the heart- 

, in which he was told that if this or the other little article could 

we acct ind paid for, a starving family might be saved from starvation fora 
- 


pted 
e tells us how he felt on receiving such letters in one of his Round- 


month. 


H 


ul f pers, ncn calls ‘ Thorn n th ushion.’ ‘* How 


hi am I to 
know,’ he says, ‘ though to be sure I begin to know now—as I take the letters 


off the tray, which of those envelopes contains a real dona fide letter, and 
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which a thorn One of the best invitations this year I mistook for a thorn 
letter, and kept it long without opening.’ Then he gives the sample of a thorn 
letter It is from a governess with a poem, and with a prayer for insertion and 
payment. ‘We have known better days, sir. I have a sick and widowed 
mother to maintain, and little brothers and sisters who look to me.” He could 
not stand this, and the money would be sent, out of his own pocket, though the 
poem might —postponed, till happily it should be lost. * * * A man 

b] prone to work by fits and starts, so unmethodical, could not 

xxl editor.” 


Ihe analysis of Thackeray's works, and the incidents accom- 
panying their execution, are admirably presented; and altogether, 
Mr. Trollope has produced a very happy sketch of one who was 
“the most soft-hearted of human beings, sweet as Charity itself, 
who went about the world dropping pearls, doing good and never 


wilfully inflicting a wound 


Sinai, the Wild 


snr) By S. C. BARTLETT, D.D., 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1879 


books of travel, ind especially travels in the 

iwork of real importance, and worthy of a more 

reatment than we can possibly give it at present. Omit- 

ting, therefore, all reference to the pleasant record of daily travels 
and sight ing, Wwe will notice bri fly the heart of the book, that 


which oives itits vrazson d clre 
: lertak itl » le d friend r 
ourney was undertaken with some learned triends for 
Irpose of personally examining the various supposed routes 


hex dus, and sites of! biblie al pla es, In order to ¢ ompare 

the conflicting theories of scholars, and make a contri- 

al toward settling these interesting questions. Presi 

irtlett considers everything from the strictly orthodox point 
accepting the Bible as fully inspired, and never attempting 

plain away its accounts. While showing himself thoroughly 

a inted with the theories of Colenso, Brugsch, Mariette Bey 
and others, he rejects them emphatically, though with perfect 
courtesy His treatment of the vexed question of biblical chro- 
nology is scholarly, but he adds nothing new to the subject. He 
does not consider it necessary to regard the brick-makers, repre 
sented on the tomb at Thebes, as Hebrews. His discussion of 
the Pharaohs is graphic, and furnishes an admirable illustration 
of what may be called originality in compilation. ‘The chapter on 
races of Contact between Israel and Egypt” contains much 
that is really valuable. The mixture of the two languages in the 
Pentateuch, the silent influence of Egyptian customs on the early 
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history of the Hebrews, the confirmation of historic biblical state- 
ments by the results of Egyptian research, are all lucidly set 
forth. Of Brugsch’s famous comment on the great famine, the 
wuthor says: “I leave it on his authority.” His judgments on 
the disputed localities in the land of Goshen, while differing otten 
from those of eminent scholars, are usually ably supported by his 
arguments. 
It is. however, when he has followed the Israelites to the 
shores of the Red Sea, that he awakens the deepest interest ; 
ind it is here, too, that he displays the only rationalistic tendency 
to be seen in the whole narrative. The biblical number of fleeing 
Hebrews does not trouble him, as he thinks, rightly enough, 
that the matter is not mended by reducing the multitude from 
two millions to one million. With regard to the point where 
the Hebrews crossed, he decides, contrary to Brugsch (along the 
Serbonian bog), to M. de lesseps (between the Crocodile and 
sitter Lakes), and to Ritt (along the dike of Chaloof), that it 
yuld only have been by the southern passage, at Suez. It is in 
tory of the crossing that he becomes rationalistic 
only inconsistency. No other of the conjectural 
‘been effected “ without miracle :” but here 
e by “natural means extraordinarily di- 
natural means being the strong north-east 
vind blowing ill n oht, ind afterward ch ving toa different di- 
tion t is here that we are forced to take issue with the 
If the Bible narrative be strictly correct in all its 
luding numbers), it cannot be explained except by 
i\dmitting a full-grown “ miracle.” The difficulty lies not so much 
the acti of the waters, as in the vast numbers of people who 


‘ 


erted to have passed over in so shorta time. ‘Two millions 


with “very much cattle (/-vedus, xii, 38,) could never 
lefile in a single night, save by 


ind the world in never be made to believe it. No ary 


yssed_ by is narrow ¢ 


wever highly disciplined, of two hundred thousand men, could 
] 


} 
} 


- how, then, could 
women and children,—not to Sp ik of the slow-moving cattle ? 


two millions, “a mixed multitude,” incluc 


re is either a miracle, or a total untrustworthiness in the 


al narrative 


] 


In dealing with the equally difficult question of the mainten- 


ince of the Hebrews in the wilderness, Dr. Bartlett returns to his 
logical consistency, and frankly admits the supernatural. 

By way of the supposed Israelitish route, the party entered 
Palestine \ lar portion of the book, therefore, deals with the 


interesting questions which that country presents. Unusually 
er considerably restricted their labors in Syria; vet 
these chapters contain much of interest and value. 
Che book has one great fault. The author has so « ompletely 
ignored dates that it is only on reaching the appendix that we 


discover when the journey was made—during the Winter of 


severe weal 
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1873-4. Yetthere are many passages where the insertion of dates 
is really essential. The book has also one very marked virtue. 
There is an utter absence of the odium theologicum ; or, if any 
exception must be made, it is in the rather wholesale condem- 
nation of the notions of Piazzi Smyth. 

There are several excellent maps ; but the illustrations, although 
valuable, have been so often used in the publications of this firm 
that we begin to wish they would give us new presentations, when 
dealing with the old scenes. 


Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates. By Lavy ANNE BLUNT. 
8; pp. 445. Edited,with a Preface, and some accounts 
of the Arabs and their Horses, by W.S. B. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1879. 


One's interest in this book is bespoken at the outset, by the fact 
that Lady Anne Blunt 1s the granddaughter of Lord Byron. Yet, if 
the book is opened with the expectation of finding in it any reminder 
whatever of the poet’s peculiar gifts, disappointment will certainly 
follow lravelling through a country redolent with romance, 
among tribes whose very traditions are poetry, and meeting with 
many strange adventures, she never displays any imagination or 
fancy, never breaks into rhapsody, and is utterly lacking in that 
picturesqueness which enables one to delineate sharply both scenes 
and persons. She is cool, hard-headed, and intensely practi al. 
Yet she has made a most inter sting book. 

his fact is due to two things: she passed amid scenes the 
barest description of which must necessarily be entertaining, and 
she possesses In a marked degree, certain moral qualities which 
lead her to discern many truths which would’be hidden from most 
people, and to describe them in a way which is often quite 
original 

The book is especially interesting, also, as displaying the 
genuine English pluck and endurance,—surpassed by those of no 
other people in the world. We wonder how many American 
women there are, who would start off on so venturesome a trip, in 
the face of entreaties and gloomy prophe ies, to travel, ina time 
ot war, among the wildest of the desert tribes ? Yet, on second 
thought, we believe there are many—enough to colonize the whole 
desert, if need be. Far be it from the NATIONAL QUARTERLY 
Review to underrate the spirit of American women. ‘The 


American women are second to none in bravery and—persistency. 
We call to mind several missionaries among them who have done 
the very thing that Lady Blunt did, with the addition, too, of a 
heroic motive; for the latter appears to have travelled from a 
certain restlessness, or simply to find a pleasant Winter climate 


se 


far from the madding crowd.” 
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We cannot follow the Blunts on their long journey, but we 
heartily commend the narrative to our readers. They will ifind 
in it much agreeable entertainment, and considerable new nfo r- 
mation about the customs and beliefs of these curious people, and 
especially about that ever-fascinating subject—the Arabian horses 


SCIENCE, 


Color-Blindness : Its Dangers and tts Detection. By B. Joy 
Jerrries, A.M., M.D. 12° pp. 312. Boston : Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. 1879. 


THE volume before us is the third on the subject of color- 
blindness that has yet appeared in book form — Professor 
Holmgren’s Color-Blindness and its Relations to Ratlroads and thi 
Marine, appearing in Swedish at Upsala, in 1877, being the 
second, and Professor Wilson’s Researches on Color-Blindness, 
published in 1855, being the first. To Dr. Jeffries is due the credit 
of writing the first book on the subject, in America, though we 
believe an abridged translation of Professor Holmgren’s book was 
published in 1878 in the Report of the Smithsonian Institute, at 
Washington, of that year 


Color-blindness is a subject possessed of so much interest to 
managers of railroads and the marine service, as well as to the 
public at large, that one wonders why attention to it has been so long 


neglected [The author shows the importance of the subject to 
these corporations by the numbers of their employés that are 
color-blind, and hence incapable of properly attending to their 
business,—guarding the property of their employers and _ pro- 
tecting the lives of passengers 

he author-has produced-a book of wide usefulness. Being 
himself a medical man, he has made it of value to the profession, 
both from ophthalmological and physiological points of view It 
is full of practical information on its theme, giving interesting 
historical cases of color-blindness, its statistics, physiology, 
etiology, WcC., illustrated with drawings and colored plates, and 
a complete bibliography of the subject, with an index 


Sewer Gases: How to protect our Dwellings. By ADOLPH Dt 
VaRONA, A. M., LL.B., M. D. 16° pp. 157. Brooklyn 
Eagle Book-Printing Department. 1879. 


Tuts littke volume on Sewer Gases deserves a wide reading. 
The subject may not be as entertaining or popular as a drama by 
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lennyson, or a love-story by Mrs. Burnett or Charles Reade ; but 
it is invested with far more interest to those who have bodies and 
brains to care for than any that a poet-laureate or novelist would 
Dr. Varona has treated the subject scientifically. 


write about 

His drawings and his suggestions 
sensible and practical. Altogether the 
ulvance in the state of sanitary science 


illustrations are original, and 
work shows a decided 


vical Art. By CLat 


Boston: Houghton, 


1 Hai ok of Legendary and Myth 
ERSKINE CLEMENT. 8° pp. xX-54I1. 
Osgood & Company. 1879. 
Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and thetr Works 
ERSKINE CLEMENT. 8° pp. xii-681. Boston 
Osgood & Company 1879. 
Nineteenth Century and thetr Works. By CLARA 
and LAURENCE HuTToN. 2 vols 
Houghton, Osgood 


Ke the 
ERSKINE CLEMENT’ 
lvili-416. Boston 


il 


pp. Ixxxvu-429 ; 


x ompany 1579 


the two volumes at the head t ist, the first, originally 
shed in 1871, is now 

has reached the fifth edition After this 
ptance, and at this late day, it cannot 
that our readers need to be instructed as to their 
iy that they are the only compilations of 


second, 


l 
hei wide a 
full and accurate: and 
to the end in view is well-nigh perfect 
th Nineteenth Century, 1 recent work 
We recognize the great diffi- 
so coMm- 


of the 


; 


} 
Oo 


enough 


that they ire exceedingly 


» unqualifiedly. 
sarily encountered in attempting anything 
t, after making every allowance, some 
volumes seem to us inexplicable. 
omission of such names 


nnot speak sé 


V¢ 
of the >< two 

be thought, for instance, of the 
Flaxman, A. N. W. Pugin, Moritz 


( onstable, 
zabeth ‘Thompson, and ‘Toschi; and, among our 


Sol Eytinge and Waugh? ‘There is also 
the names, as in the case of 
prominent artists are 


countrymen, 
naccuracy in giving 


West Noted works of some 
easily explained and condoned ; 


n 
1, amistake—a fault 
ght not to 


critic of Mrs. Clement’s sianding certainly ou; 


te the popular error which attributes the title “ Huguenot 
Millais’ famous picture. ‘To conclude our fault-finding 


to 
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—among the authorities quoted we do not find Zhe Crayon, the 
best art periodical we ever had in this country ; or Dunlap’s 
History of the Arts of Design in the United States ; and we surely 
must protest against the wacritical manner in which the various 
criticisms are selected. ‘The best authorities, to be sure, are most 
all here ; but there is also an abundance of poor authorities, and 
some of no authority whatever,—some whose dictum no true artist 
would heed. Charles Blanc, for instance, is quoted only five 
times, but the vapid Jarves, fifty-seven times; while the Lon- 
don Art Journal is quoted four times as often as the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts,—a fact partly owing, doubtless, to the preponder- 
ance of English names among the artists. Allston, Eastlake, 
Cunningham, Chesneau and Planche, are missing. 

hese remarks have not been made for the mere purpose of 
finding fault. In the first edition of such a work, errors like those 
we have pointed out are, to a large degree, absolutely unavoidable. 
It is the province of criticism to discover and direct attention to 
errors of every nature ; for in this way only can future editions 
be brought nearer to perfection. ‘The wonder is not that there are 
so many, but that there are so few blemishes in a work comprising 
biographical and critical notices of about two thousand and fifty 
artists, covering all countries and a century of time. 

It is a pleasure to briefly call attention to the great excellencies 
of the work. It is very full, and generally reliable. The /xfro- 
duction, giving an account in outline of the Art Academies and 
Institutions for Art Education of the present day in various 
countries, is admirably compiled, and each volume contains four 
complete indices. ‘The publishers, too, have given the volume a 
most dainty, attractive, and convenient dréss. 


Conversations on Art Methods. By ‘THOMAS CovurTURE. 


Translated from the French, by S. E. Stewart, with an 


introduction by ROBERT SWAIN GIFFORD, 12°) pp. X-252. 


New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1879. 


fHOMAsS Courure, who died at Paris, last March, at the age of 
sixty-five, has probably exercised on American painting an 
influence greater than that of any other modern master. Among 
the most notable of his pupils are Daniel Huntingdon, W. M. 
Hunt and John Lafarge. In France, his fame was, for a long 
time, supreme, owing largely to the fact that, although he had 
been a pupil of Gros and Delaroche, his originality was very 
pronounced, his personality almost tyrannical, and his influence 
upon his pupils exceedingly marked. If his fame was somewhat 
diminished during his later years, when he almost ceased to work, 
it was perhaps a mere passing phase, such as all great men meet 

2d Series > VOL. V.—NO. I. 14 
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with in these times, and doubtless his reputation will once more 
come to the front, when he shall have become more fully 
understood. 

The little volume before us is a translation of Couture’s 
Méthodes et Entretiens da’ Atelier—published in 1867—and_ its 
value is in inverse ratio to its size. The young painter was 
rebellious against all science, and could never learn by academic 
means. He cast all these aside and turned eagerly to nature. 
Through long and laborious processes, involving many failures, he 
finally succeeded in discovering simple rules and short paths by 
which acquisition of the art may be secured. ‘These rules are 
few, and they are indeed so “simple” as almost to arouse 
suspicion. Yet they bear the impress of genius and of truth. 

He objects strenuously to employing the antique, “those 
beautiful things,” in first lessons. “It is a monstrosity to use 
them with beginners ;"—a doctrine which evidently does not 
hold in our National Academy. ‘The teacher should “ not con- 
found art with material things.’’ In discussing drawing, his 
remarks on looking at the object, on the use of lights and shadows, 
and on the treatment of texture are particularly clear and incisive. 
Unlike many of our American artists, he believes that great pains 
should be taken with drawing :—* A musician would say to you : 
‘the scale! the scale!’ I say to you: draw! draw!” 

Couture’s system of painting is readily comprehensible, and 
exceedingly simple to follow. We can hardly say that it is as 
easy to follow, since it involves such a course as this: “ Be truly 
Christian, cultivate your heart; above all things, be humble ; 
in the art of painting humility is the greatest strength.” He 
advises the use of colors pure, without mixing; at least, the 
artist should never go beyond three, and, if a fourth is sometimes 
necessary, he should wait until the three are dry, then moisten 
the brush with linseed oil and lay on the fourth color, merely as a 
thin glaze upon the surface, with light and rapid touches. 

The conversations cover nearly the whole field of painting, 
both abstract and historic ; are incisive and profound, perfectly 
French in spirit and expression, and enlivened with many bright 
anecdotes and parables. ‘The book, from beginning to end, glows 
with enthusiasm. It will be especially valuable to amateurs, and 
to all art-students who are so situated as to be without the personal 
instructions of a master 


Hints for Pupils in Drawing and Painting. By HELEN M. 


KNOWLTON. 12° pp. 32. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & 
Company 


In addition to thirty-two pages of text, this litthke volume 
contains twenty full-page illustrations from charcoal drawings 
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by W. M. Hunt. Why learn to draw? who can learn to draw? 
why use charcoal for drawing? what ‘shall we take for a 
subject ? how to begin, sketching from memory, proportions of the 
figure, form, what to paint, Allston’s method, canvases, and var- 
nishes,—are some of the questions answered, and subjects treated 
in this short space; which shows how comprehensive are these 
“hints;” and yet under every head something of value is given. 
Every word, too, is spoken with Miss Knowlton’s well-known en- 
thusiasm, which should set every one to learn who is now ignorant, 
and make an artist of every one who has the power latent in him. 

Her earnestness is of the “revival-meeting”’ sort. “I saw a 
beautiful sunset last night,” she imagines some one saying, “and | 
would have given worlds for the power to put it on canvas, even 
in the rudest manner!” “That desire,” she answers, “indicates 
talent. Will you use your talent or smother it?” —(p.6.) “ Draw 
whatever fascinates you! Love something and paint it !”’—she itali- 
cises. “ IV7// you do it, or will you doubt your ability, or question 
the convenience of doing it just now?” Even the type catches 
her enthusiasm, and she cries, in Pica Clarendon Condensed, where 
we might have expected an Expanded Antique Face:—* Now is the 
time, and the opportunity once gone may never return.” Sucha 
spirit is irresistible, and leaves us no room for wonder at her 
remarkable success as ateacher. ‘The illustrations, after Hunt, are 
full of power, and an essential feature of this inspiring and help- 
ful little book. 


The Grammar of Painting and Engraving. ‘Yranslated from 


the French of Blanc’s Grammaire des Arts du Dessin. By 


Kate NEWELL Doccerr. 8° pp. xx-330. Chicago: 


S. C. Griggs & Company. 1879. 


luis work was so thoroughly reviewed at the time of its origi- 
nal publication in this country, some years since, and is now so 
widely known and appreciated, that it hardly seems, in the 
crowded condition of our pages, to demand extended notice. It 
is well, however, to assert once more that the work is indispensable 
to all who are entering upon the study of art, and to all, indeed, 
who fee the beautiful, but cannot yet see it, or who both feel and 
see, but are unable to give precise and just reasons for their 
delight or disapproval. 
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Mixed Essays. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 12° pp. 346. New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 1879. 


HE essays comprised in this volume have been before the 
public in detached form these many years ; the first one—that on 
Democracy—for twenty years. But anything from the pen of the 
author of Literature and Dogma is worth re-reading; and these 
essays will certainly be found to be so. There is a brightness in 
Mr. Arnold's thought, expressed in an idiom of singular purity 
and felicity, which charms the reader even while his views pro- 
voke dissent 

he present volume touches a variety of subjects, and yet it 

has a unity of tendency.” So says the author in his preface, and 
so we should say. His themes are living ones, and he treats them 
in a manner to make them subserve a vital purpose—to throw 
light on issues that are subjects of present controversy, literary, 
ecclesiastical, political, or theologic. The essay on Fywva/ity, in the 
volume before us, affords 1 good illustration of this point. He 
dilates at length on that famous line from Menander : PAzevovar 
Ny yeya omar zoxe:—* bvil communications corrupt good 
manners,” and applies its sentiment to show the influence of classes 
on civilization, controverting the views of Messrs. Froude and 
Lowe, Lord Beaconsfield and Sir Erskine May, and showing con- 
clusively, by comparing the condition and progress of living 
peoples, that civilization advances more securely along the lines 
that lead to equality. “ Civilization is the humanization of man 
in society,” he forcibly observes. “ To be humanized is to com- 
ply with the true law of our human nature.”—(p. 63.) Learning, or 
scholarship, he maintains, is not so good a test of civilization as 
intelligence and culture. The peasantry of France are, for ex- 
mple, more ignorant of letters than the working classes of Ger- 

many or England ; and yet they are more civilized. The French 
have more of what Voltaire called esprit de société—* the spirit 
of society,”—the social spirit, the spirit of equity and equality, 
than any other people of modern times. Hence they are more 
highly civilized. “A nation with a genius for society, like the 
French or Athenians, is irresistibly drawn towards equality. From 
the first moment when the French people, with its congenital 
sense for the power of social intercourse and manners, came into 
existence, it was on the road to equality.”—(p. 69.) In the same 
connection the author sets forth wholesome truths in a delicate 
way in respect of the condition of England, declaring that with 
her 


splendid aristocracy,” the “ finest aristocracy in the world,” 
she is less civilized than her Christian neighbors. “To him who 
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uses his mind as the wise man recommends,” he writes, “ surely 
it is easy to see that our [| England’s] shortcomings in civilization 
are due to inequality ; or, in other words, that the great inequality 
of classes and property, which came to us from the Middle 
Ages and which we maintain because we have the religion of in- 
equality,—that this constitution of things, I say, has the natural 
and necessary effect, under present circumstances, of materializing 
our upper class, vulgarizing our middle class and brutalizing our 
lower class. And this is to fail in civilization.” —(p. 87.) 

Surely, these are true words. ‘The aristocracy of England ¢s a 
menace to the nations it essays to govern, by lowering the ideal 
for which man should strive. Its influence 7s “ materializing,” 
and therefore degrading on those who struggle to attain a like in- 
dependence, as well as on those whose condition of helpless 
poverty and misery dissuades from making the attempt to elevate 
themselves. America felt the withering influence of English aris- 


tocracy in her system of negro slavery. ‘The ideal of the masters 
of slaves was a position of luxurious ease and idleness such as was 
maintained by England’s “ splendid aristocracy.” And that un- 


fortunate class in the southern part of the Union has not yet 
gotten rid of that low ideal of society. Obermann has truly said 
that no life can be happy “fassée au milieu des générations qua 
souffrent.” “To the noble soul,” says Mr. Arnold, “it cannot 
be happy; to the ignoble it cannot be secure.’ All one’s obser- 
vation of human nature sustains this most natural and rational 
conclusion. 

Apart from the elegant print and delicate scholarship of this 
volume, it is peculiarly gratifying to us to find sentiments like 
these in books issued from English sources. 


Marriage, with Preludes on Current Events. By Josepu 
Cook. 12° pp. 270. Boston : Houghton, Osgood and 


Company. 1879. 


IN the volume before us Mr. Cook deals, in his characteristic 
way, with love and marriage,—or love with marriage and love 
without marriage—not to mention the “preludes,” in_ which 
nearly all the problems which command the attention of thought- 
ful men and women of the period, are discussed in a style of 
rhetoric more befitting the orator than the essayist. 

This volume, like the others of the series of the Boston 
Monday Lectures, is made up of a course of lectures, delivered, 
one would suppose, extemporaneously, and reported verbatim et 
literatim, and printed unhappily without revision. On every page 
one may discover the art of the orator and rhetorician, appealing 
to the ear of the auditor, straining after effect and striving to win 
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applause by the use of high sounding, euphonious, and striking 
phrases which, while they charm the ear, not unfrequently mock 
the sense. 

To one who has learned his physiological alphabet in regular 
order, the method of Mr. Cook in dealing with marriage is not 
altogether pleasing. Such a one prefers to see such a subject 
discussed from a physiological, rather than a theological, point of 
view ; not because the subject is unrelated to morality and 
religion, but because it is primarily physiological in its character, 
never theological, and is only ethical and religious in its bearings 
and influence. As one might suppose, therefore, Mr. Cook has 
an exalted idea of marriage—which he borrowed from Genesis— 
but a low idea of divorce. In this respect he is inconsistent ; for 
it is self-evident that no practicable scheme of carrying out the 
divine idea of marriage is possible that does not likewise compre- 
hend the divine idea of divorce. 

Let us look at Mr. Cook’s matrimonial ethics a little closer. 
In his lecture on Marriage without Love, he lays down three 
propositions, which, if heeded, would in his view cure the evils re- 
sulting therefrom. The first of these is, “ Prevention by judicious 
Marriage.” This we understand involves divorce aé initio of such 
parties as have unhappily formed an injudicious marriage. Surely, 
a “judicious marriage” is possible to such as have already con- 
tracted and consummated a mésal/iance, only by a divorce. 

The second proposition evinces less discernment than the first, 
viz.: “ Endurance by Conscientiousness.” It is certainly incon- 
sistent with it, so much so that at first view we concluded the 
word “endurance” must be a misprint for aéregation. When one 
calls to mind the evil consequences to themselves and their 
children of a pair unhappily mated, one finds it impossible to 
conceive a “ conscientious ” reason for enduring the mal-relation. 
The proposition involves an obvious error, for it exalts marriage 
above the end it is designed to subserve in the e¢ onomy of human 
life. Hence, to be strictly correct the second proposition should 
read either “* Abrogation by Conscientiousness,” or “ Endurance for 
convenience.” The latter rendering is probably what the author 
means—or ought to mean. 

The third and last proposition which the author advances as a 
cure for the evils of marriage without love, is that so eloquently 
advocated by Milton, before the very learned and most benighted 
theologians of the seventeenth century, viz.: “Termination by 
Divorce.” This remedy is in perfect acc ord with that embodied 
in the first proposition of' Mr. Cook, and will meet with less 
approval than that of his second proposition. But the author 
nullifies the force and chief virtue of his meaning by a subsequent 
statement, viz.: “ The necessities of children are such that the 
only grounds for divorce justifiable in the eyes of science 
[theology] are adultery and malicious desertion.”—(p. 105.) This 
proposition he reads, he says, to his “ Pagan jury in Pliny’s villa,” 
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and discovers, to their discredit it seems to us, no disgust in their 
faces ! But were he to read it to a physiological jury, we are 
confident he would find no lack of disgust “in their faces ;” for 
such a jury would know full well that the necessities of children 
are such as to demand the highest order of wedlock, and the 
disparagement or abrogation of loveless marriages. Nor should 
it be made contingent on crime. Incompatibility is a sufficient 
excuse for divorce. The rights of children, be it observed, may 
be protected by divorce, as well as by marriage ; a fact which, 
unhappily, is too often overlooked. 

It is an encouraging sign of the times when these subjects, so 
vital to the progress of society, are brought up for discussion, even 
though those who discuss them sometimes arrive at erroneous or 
misleading conclusions. The average reader is capable, when 
freed from the superstition which has enveloped the subject of 
marriage, of drawing correct conclusions, if all accessible facts are 
fully and fairly placed before him. Let it be clearly understood 
that “hate is the mightiest divider” of human hearts, and that 
when it is allowed to generate in the relations of the married, it 
constitutes of itself the worse possible form of divorce; that love is 
the sole justification of forming the marital union and of accept- 
ing parental responsibility, and one will properly stand in greater 
awe of marriage and in less fear of a divorce which a loveless 
union has already decreed. It should never be forgotten that love 
is the element divine which dignifies the institution of marriage ; 
and that “love in marriage cannot subsist unless it be mutual ; 
and where love cannot be there can be left of wedlock nothing 
but the empty husk of an outside matrimony as undelightful and 
displeasing to God as any other kind of hypocricy.”” — ( Milton.) 

It will be well for mankind, when the leaders of public opinion 

—among whom we take pleasure in classing Mr. Cook—come to 
regard the marital union as an institution founded in the nature of 
the human heart, and not as an ordinance created or imposed by 
civil society. Should that day ever come, the laws which determine 
the relation of the sexes will be studied, we make bold to predict, 
with the same sagacity and diligence that the laws of other 
relations, as finance, or physics, for example, are studied, and the 
union matrimonial formed in accordance with those laws. This 
view of the subject is already favorably received by a large part of 
the Christian public and seems destined soon to be accepted by 
all intelligent people who have disentangled their convictions from 
the “roots of creeds and churches.” Everybody knows that a 
marriage formed agreeably to the divine laws of conjugal love needs 
no other guarantee of its perpetuity ; and that a marriage formed 
in disregard or defiance of those laws is a fraud on human nature, 
a mockery of human hopes and aspirations, full of perils to the 
parties contracting it and of dangers to the society that permits 
or perpetuates it. 
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Nadeschda. A Poem in nine Cantos. By JoHN LuDvIG 
RUNEBERG. ‘Translated from the Swedish by MARIE A. 
Brown. 8° pp. 103. Boston: Marie A. Brown. 1879. 


l'He translator of the Schwartz novels has again earned the 
gratitude of American readers, by introducing them to a new field 
in literature. Runeberg, though but little known to us, is a house- 
hold name in Sweden, where he has made himself dear to the 
people by his sympathy for the oppressed, and his faithful 
pictures of life among rich and poor in the far north. Born in 
lacobstad (Finland), growing up in poverty, living, studying, and 
teaching among the people, he became thoroughly acquainted with 
their peculiar life; with the thousand isles, with the wonders of 
that land which awoke in him the power of song, and, notwith- 


= 


standing its dreary, desolate nature, became through him an image 
of the most elevated beauty. His life was happily devoted to the 
expression of his genius, and it was during his best years that 
Nadeschda was written. 

\ young girl, seeing her image in the stream, admires her own 
beauty and recalls her dream of love. Suddenly remembering that 
she is a serf, and not a free woman to love and to be loved, she 
indulges in bitter thoughts, which are intensified by the appearance 
of her foster-father, who wishes her to deck herself in fairest 
flowers and unite with others in welcoming the approaching Prince 
to his ancestrai estate. No flowers will she wear, but “sedges 
coarse,” and around her waist a “ fetter of straw,”—hoping thus 
to disguise her beauty, and save herself from an abhorred fate. In 
this costume she wends her Way toward the castle. She seeks a 
very obscure place in the throng, that she may escape unobserved; 
but her foster-father, proud of his darling’s beauty, hastens to bring 
her before the Prince. Woldmar takes no notice of her at first, but 
his brother, Dmitri, to whom he has promised one or more of 
his serf girls, at once chooses Nadeschda. She lifts her eyes full 
of agonizing appeal to the Prince, who is attracted by the purity 
and loveliness of her face, and he tells his brother that it was a 
serf he promised him,—but this girl is free ; whereupon he pub- 
licly releases her from thraldom. Woldmar is filled with love, 
lymitri with revenge. Nadeschda 1s carried off by Prince Woldmar 
(who was the very person she had seen in her dream of love), and 
secreted for two years, when the Prince brings her home to the 
castle. But evil minds are at work, and a violent change ensues : 
the hatred of Dmitri triumphs for a while; the Princess 
Nadeschda, with her two sons, 1s driven from the castle, and the 
Prince ts forced into exile ; while Dmitri and his haughty mother 
usurp their place. ‘The great Empress Catherine visits the castle, 
goes about among the people, and wins all hearts by her tender- 
ness he young afflicted mother comes forward and offers her 
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two sons to Russia. Catherine gratefully tells her to ask what 
she wishes in return :— 
‘* To the stricken, lone one, soon worn out with weeping, 
Give her back her children’s father !’’ 

The style of the poem is simple ; the scenes in court, country, 
and serf life are very vivid, and the descriptions of scenery 
charming. The verse is unrhymed and the rhythm irregular ; but 
in this, as in other ways, the translation faithfully reproduces the 
original. 


Poems. By SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. 12° pp. 261. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood & Company. 1879. 


THE death of Mrs. Whitman, last year, revived an interest ina 
life which had its share of romance, and in a character which was 
pure, serene, and lovely. These poems were selected and partially 
revised for publication by the lady herself, shortly before her 
death. 

Mrs. Whitman’s relations with Poe have made her name known 
to many who never read her songs ; but if all such desire to know 
more of her character, of her inner life, and of Poe’s influence 
upon these, they will be readily gratified on studying these little 
poems. ‘To our mind, however, the best are not those which mani- 
fest the influence of her love for this erratic man. She is most 
pleasing in her descriptive poems, which display a tender feeling 
for nature, and an insight into its moods; and in her sonnets on 
slavery, addressed to Mrs. Browning. 

We can hardly say that Mrs. Whitman possessed genius ; but 
she was a woman of rare talent, and, what is better, a most exalted 


soul 


Motives of Life. By Davin Swinc. 16° pp. 162. Chicago : 
Jansen, McClurg & Co 1879. 


IN Motives of Life the author discourses, at once gracefully 
and instructively, on a variety of themes which concern the highest 
interest of men. Avoiding for the most part points of difference 
in faith and doctrine, he sets forth the advantages as well as 
glories of the divine life. In other words, he shows that the 
temporal interests of men and women are furthered by doing those 
things which the preacher of former days too exclusively regarded 
as indispensable to their eternal interests. ‘The volume is there- 
fore not devoid of practical utility. In the discourse on A Gooa 
Name, the admirable style and strong good sense of the author 
are fitly illustrated : “Whether some new influence has come to 
cloud the value of personal character, or whether the human race 
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has always thus failed to read the laws of happiness, one may not 
tell. But this one must perceive: that our land is not yet con- 
scious of the height and depth of that happiness that comes from 
a spotless reputation, and the depth of that misery which comes 
from this honor lost.”—(p. 71.) 


Locusts and Wild Honey. By JouN BURROUGHS. 16° pp. 


253. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1879. 


WouLpb that we could review this exquisite little book—where 
it should be read—‘in green pastures and beside still waters!” 
Even now, between hot brick-walls, and amid the city’s roar, it 
brings near to us the twilight twitterings of birds, the shimmer- 
ing streams, and the ¢remo/o of the trees. 

Mr. Burroughs is something more than a lover of nature; he 
is beloved by nature. She confides in him—he knows her secrets. 
His books are full of the most delicious poetry, albeit in the dress 
of prose. His epithets are exceedingly happy, his similes apt and 
pictorial. The strawberry, he says (p. 67), “is a kind of vegetable 
snow. How cool, how tonic, how melting, and how perishable ! 
It is almost as easy to keep frost.””. Most charmingly he sings its 
praises: “It has that indescribable quality of all first things [in- 
cluding first love] that shy, uncloying, provoking, barbed sweet- 


ness It is eager and sanguine as youth. It is born of the 
copious dews, tne fragrant nights, the tender skies, the plentiful 
rains of the early season. The singing of birds is in it, and the 


health and frolic of lusty nature. It is the product of liquid May 
touched by the June sun. It has the tartness, the briskness, the 
unruliness of Spring, and the aroma and intensity of Summer.” 
{p. 60.) 

In this paper on “Strawberries,” and in those entitled, “ Is 
it going to rain?” “ Birds and Birds,” “ A Bed of Boughs,”’ and 
“The Halcyon in Canada,” the author is seen at his best. Indeed, 
we may as well add all the rest, “The Pastoral Bees,” “ Sharp 
Eyes,” “ Speckled Trout,” and “ Birds’ Nesting.””. Some one may 
object that this is not criticism; but, indeed, how can one be 
critical with so genial, lively and wholesome a writer, and in the 
face of all the tenderness and loveliness of nature which fills the 
volume? Besides, there is really almost nothing to find fault 
vith, exce] 


pt a rather incongruous vulgarism on page 17. 
It is a delightful book to go a-Summering with. 
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The Writings of Albert Gallatin. Edited by HENRY ADAMS. 
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whose digestive organs were reduced to such a low and sensitive condition that the 


GRANUM was the only thing the stomach would tolerate, when life seemed depending on 
its retention, 


SOLD WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BY 


M DRUGGISTS ann PHARMACISTS, 


IN THE 





c CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JOHN CAR LE & SONS, NEW YORK. 





Among the various farinaceous Foods for 
[Infants and Invalids, ImperraL Granum holds 
its own. We have used it in our practice for 
many years with uniform satisfaction. It is 
an excellent food both for infants with whom 
milk disagrees and for grown people with weak 
stomachs and defective digestion. 


D. A. Gorton, M. D. 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS,) 


NEW YORK ClTy. 


lhis Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer degrees 
by the Regents of the University of the State of New York, offers 
many advantages to further the moral, intellectual, and physical 
developmen of students. The situation of the College is not 
surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by that of any similar 


institution in the country. It occupies an elevated position on the 


east bank of the Hudson, about eight miles from City Hall 


TERMS : 


Board, Washing and Tuition, per session of ten months, $300 


10 


Entrance Fee, 
10 


Graduation Fee, 
Vacation at College, 1() 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in 


the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. 
School Books at current prices. 

No student received for a shorter period than one term of five 
No reduction made when withdrawn during the term 


months 
lhe pocket-money of the students is deposited with the Treasurer. 


PAYMENT OF HALF-SESSION OF FIVE MONTHS IN ADVANCE. 


lhe sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and 


end about the 3d ot July 
\ public examination of the students is held at the end of the 


ession, and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also 


during the class hours of term time. 
For Particulars see Catalogue. 


PHYSICIAN’S FEE, TEN DOLLARS. 
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POUGHKEEPS 


FEMALE ACADEMY. 


Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, D. D., Rector. 


THis School is in the beautiful City of Poughkeepsie, midway 
between Albany and New York, on the banks and amid the enchanting 


of the Hudson. For ease of access, by railroad and steamboat ; 


healthfulness of climate, both in Summer and Winter; for literary and 


society, and numerous educational institutions, the location is not 
in this country. 

in the several departments, are accomplished and experi- 

facilities for acquiring a thorough and finished education 


second none in the land; while every effort is made to have this a 


REFINED, CHRISTIAN, AND HAPPY HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Pp upils are fitted for Vassar ¢ ollege ; and any one bearing the Rector’s 
certificate of qualification is admitted wzthout examination. 

Honors and Prizes are awarded; also, a DIPLOMA given to each 
pupil who completes the course of study. 


For Circulars, containing terms, references, etc., please address 


THE RECTOR, 


Poughkeepsie, mt. 
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Qexander Justitutc, 
A MILITARY BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


Is situated in a retired part of the pleasant village of 
White Plains, Westchester County, New York, 23 miles from 
the City by the Harlem Railroad. Express trains reach White 
Plains from the Grand Central Depot in 55 minutes. 

The village is proverbially healthful. It is situated on 
high ground, and is free from chills and fever, and all kindred 
diseases. 

Boys are prepared for business or fitted for college. 

The buildings are commodious, and were constructed for 
the purpose of a school. 

The school and class -ooms are tiberally supplied with 
Maps, Charts, Globes, Black-Boards and Philosophical Ap- 
paratus. 


The sleeping-rooms are comfortably furmshea for Two 


occupants each, with single beds. 

Expensres.—For Board, Tuition, Washing and Mending, 
for a year, payable half-yearly in advance, $450, German, 
Musie and Drawing, extra. 

Tne Scnoo. YEAR commences on the third Wednesday 
in September; closes, on the last Wednesday in June. 

N. B.+-Pupils are received at any time during the yex> 
when vacancies exist, and charged accordingly. 


For further particulars, apply to 


OLIVER Rh. WILLIS, A. M. Pu. D. 
/ ’rinei pal, 
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GCHEGARAY INSTITUTE, © THOS. NELOON & SON, 


BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL ~~  wancl 


IR} ENGI H LITERATURE 
: , ic In a Series of Biographical Sketches. By 
For Young Ladies and Children. SF Galles 11.0. ects. loti $17 
OF Ve IND 
By W. F. Col LL.D. Crow v 
th 
(Established by MADAME CHEGARAY in New York ; rN y y wy ' RY 
me By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 1 I 
1E GRE EVEN? f1 } 
From the Begir f the Chn in | 
till the Present ‘Time By W. F. ¢ ler, 
Nos. 1527 & 1529 LL.D. ramo, clot! I 25 
EN¢ f HISTOR) 
For J ior Classe By W. F. Collie 
SPRUCE STREET, LL. D. 12mo, clot! 7 
f/ TOR) ft BRI1 H EMPIRI 
With Ta Leading Ev 


Philadelphia, Pa. each Period, etc. By W F. Collier, 


oO ib 1 
v} ¢ 1 EA RE 
Advanced Class-Book By W. F. Col- 
GREEK, LATIN NGLISH, GERMAN. FRENCH ier, LL.D - clot] ss 
ITALIAN, SPANISH CHEM R) VON Ve 
I > 1 1A 5 3 I 
cz = ixty diagran 
Le: ’ - 
VDC ¢ / y ( n SCI} Ci 
HEA By W. Macg B.A.,I | 


MADAME ID’HERVILLY, me. pag 


ipa 


nabriaged! 


MT, PLEASANT ACADEMY. SPLET CONGORANGE TO THE BL 


By ALEXANDER CRUDEN, M.A. 


By which, I Any verse in the Bible may be 


\ SELECT MILITARY 


readily found by 1 ing for any material word ir 
v Pow is adde 
II The significatior f the principal words, 
Boarding-School » "=" "0s" 
oarding-School °;.:: 
Ill Ana int of Jewish customs and cere- 


illustrative of many portions of the Sacred 


Re rd, 
FOR BOYS. 1V.—A Concordance to the Proper Names of 
the Bible, and their meaning in tl rigina 


\ 4 Concordance to the Books called the 


pocryp! 
With an original Life f the Author, and 


Major WM. W. BENJAMIN, (Q00 pages, printed on fine paper, and 


uobstantialiy bound 


J. HOW! ALLEN. A.M. One vol., royal 8vo, cloth extra, beveled boards, 


Sos 


. Sheep, $ »; half morocco, $4. 
Principa 
. genuine and entire tition 
Crude great rk—th nly one embracing 
th featur hich Cruden himself and the 
fu , for more than a hundred years, hav 
SING SING regarded as essential to it mpleteness and in- 
5 estimabi aluce In its complete form it has 
ever been regarded as mmeasurably uperior 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. Publishers, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


tiny other 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY, 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Volume XI, 1879.—$2.00, 
A Fortn ightly Journal of Literary Criticism, Discussion and 
News ’ devoted to Literature exclusive ly : and the only 
Oe of its class in the ln ite d Ntate S&S, OW 7 d 
and edite d an absolute indepe nde 44€ of 
ad publish ing house a 


essity to people of literary taste.— Boston Transcript. 
f the most careful and able critical journals in this country ¢ é 
November number of the Lrrerary Wor pb contains, as usual, an excellent supply of 
reviews and notes of current literature ; but probably nothing else which it contains 
will b welcome to its readers as the editorial announcement that the journal will be pub- 
ished as a fortnightly after January 1 Ihe increase in price, to admit of this change, is very 
light, and the readers will be large gainers as to the quantity of matter provided, as well as 
rency of issuc Phe Wortp has won a high place as a literary exponent, both of 
id intelligence, and this change in publication will make it possible to enlarge its 
make it even more valuable and interesting than before. Mr. Edward Abbott is the 
E.. H. Hames & (¢ ure the publishers.—Soston F 


hicago lribun 


reada 


Mrnal 
» is to become a fortn ly periodical instead of a monthly journal, 
Of this there is 5 to be glad Tue Lrrerary Worvp has 
advancement of American literature, by means of its policy of just, 
lative criticism—criticism founded upon the sound principle that it 
encourage all that is promising rather than to find fault capti 
with respect to books, and its editors and ntributors writ 
in a superhumanly superior point of view. Its one lack has |! 
at it has sought to do, and this difficulty will be overcon 
n twenty-six numbers each year instead of twelve The 
is a gratifying evidence of the growth of literary taste 


y the publisher 


E. H. HAMES & CoO., 
Boston, Mass. 


4.00; will be given to any 


Gannett Institute for Young Ladies, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


lwenty-three Professors and Teachers. In Instruc , Loca- 
tion, etc., unsurpassed by any American Female College. Family 
Pupils enjoy all the comforts and advantages of a pleasant and 
cultivated home. 

lt ERMS :—Board, and Tuition in English, French, Latin, 
lyrawing, Penmanship, Physical Culture and Lectures, 8500 for the 
scholasti year 

rhe Twenty-sixth Year commences September 25th, 1879 


For Catalogue and Circulars, apply to 


Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, Principal, 


69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass 
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American Quarterly Microscopical Journal, 


DEVOTED TO THE INTEREST OF MICROSCOPICAL STUDY 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF SCIENCE, 


ED BY PUBLISHED BY 


ROMYN HITCHCOCK, HITCHCOCK & WALL, 
51 & 53 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Published in October, January, April and July ; containing original articles, 


bstracts, translations, reviews, general notes, and a careful digest of current 


tera C 
CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1879 
1. On some Sensory Structures in Young Dog-Fishes. 7’. Ford Plate XIX 
i] » ai Spore G ur re « ind , 
It! The O I i Illustrated Dr. F. FU twa 
1\ lL) fa New Ay met I trates 3 t i 
V On } f Smit A pertome HWenhas 
Vi Mea Ay n Maya 


I t il Hackel’s Genesis of Man: The P nof \ v Fever: Corresponde 
Not Digest of Current Literat 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE PUBLISHERS. 





Not one was solicited and the list ld be greatly extended 
I a good beg f " e enterprise which all American microscopists are, 
uy to be, intere la I w you great success 
There is ‘ as to the st g value of r publicatior 
It will afford me much plea to ext I irculation of the Q EF which s 
worthily represents 1 fav ‘ idy 
I th ht it w 1 be good, | wa ally rprise ‘ m pleasantly.’ 
I 1 truly « utulate y ippearal ind conte If y keep i »to tha 
= I I I 
tandar must a cess, 
Am highly | es y much credit 
I journal merits, and receives from all who sec it, high approval.” 
‘lam very m pleased with it,—I wish you great success in your enterprise.” 
‘I must conf that I am more than pleased with its appearance and contents.” 
I congratulate you on its fine appearance, both outside and inside 
[am much pleased with the first number, and am convinced that your publicati ‘ 
. $s Way 
I am very much pleased with the beginning, and hope it may maintain the same standard 


f excellence. 
TERMS.—One Year, $3.00; Single Copies, 75 cents: 
To Foreign Subscribers, 13s. 6d. Sterling. 


Address all « munication The American Quarterly Microscopica ] rnal,”’ 
P.O. Box 2 , New York 
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THE JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


Published Quarterly in St. Louis, Missouri. 
nslations, commentaries and 
ts of Speculative 


¢ - ¢ ¢ 
> department 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


lume; single number, 75 « 


bound n one volume I! musl 2 will be sent by mail 


'. VII, \ VIII, and Vol. IX, 


imes (unbound) may be had at $2.00 per volume. 
sh subscribers the price is 16s. per volume, 4s. per numbet 
gn subscribers should order through Messrs. Triibner & Co., 
] 
! 


te 


thin the United Stat ) should be addresse 


WM. T. HARRIS, Box 2398, St. Louis, Mo 


7s 


INTRODUCTORY (to the Study of Philosophy), 
BY THE EDITOR, 


1. An Introduction to the Study of Speculative Philosophy, giving an 
exposition of the more important ideas necessary to an understanding of 


rks of original Philosophers. This was completed in ten chapters, 
the ideas unfolded in the foregoing 
> H rbert Spencer's 
Paul Janet and He-cl; Statement 

; ‘alism; Analysis of Heg 

+ meant by “ Determined;’’ Notes on the Outlines of 
1 Rel nm; The 


Speculatiy 
l’s Phenome- 


c, and his Philosophy of Rights, Morals, an 
! icipl Hegel's First Principle; Preface to V« 
Freedom of th ll; The Immortality of the Soul; Book Cl 
Philosophemes; Contributions to Philosophy; The Concrete and the 
\bstract; Theism and Pantheism; The Philosophy of Nature: The 
Metaphy ul Calculus; | 
Do tl orrelationists ieve in Self-Movement? Hegel's Philosophic 
Met] , ae 


Fea) 
l, 


Il; The 


i sific ation . 


; Positive Science Nominalism or Realism ? 
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EPITOME of LITERATURE 


sOnm 1879. 





Issued Semi-Mon‘:!7. 61.00 


in anticipating and prepar- 
scope has been somewhat 
d it work well systematized. Its 
re and kindred interest lo further this it presents 
f literature, written by the ablest in their specialties 
America, uning tacts se m elsewhere «btain - it 
gitimate and l ne drama by pointing out many 
dencic t h removal; it makes a study of art 
industrial and decorative art; it 
1 valuable books whose locati 

noted Shakespearia holars a 
cement, an ves many valuab 

fudl, of all the leading Amer 


i iblications of its ¢ 
it so sensible a paper prosper 
unt in the periodical publication of the 
ns with literary talents should have it 
esting and reliable guide.’-—.V. }°. A/ 
1 an enviable position < 
literary informati } 
}?}, lade 


One of the 
‘ Overflowing 
, P. 


Ha 


us always s 


sent receip my 


F. W. ROBINSON & CO., Publishers, 


No. 130g ¢ hest1 street, Philadelphia 





THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, such as 
Prof. Max MULLER, THe DuKE oF ARGYLL, MatrHew ARNOLD, 
Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, WULLIAM Black, J. Norman Lockyer, 
JAMES ANTUONY FROUDE, Miss THACKERAY, FRANCIS W. NEwMAN, 
Prof. HuXLey, Mrs. McLocu-Cratk, ALFRED RussELL WALLACE, 
Ricuarp A. PRocTOR, Geonce MacDonaLp, Henry KIn@s.ey, 
lrof. GOLDWIN SMITH, Mrs. OLIPHANT, W. W. Story, 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN, Mrs. ALEXANDER, IvAN TURGUENIEF, 
Prof. TYNDALL, Jes4n INGELOW, RvuskIN, 
Dr. W. B. CAnrENTER, JULIA KAVANAGH, TENNYSON, 
FRANCES Power CoBBE, ‘Tuomas Ilanpy, BROWNING, 

and many others, are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


In 1879, Tue Living AGE enters upon its thirty-sixth year, admittedly unrivalled and continuously suc- 
cessful. A WEEKLY MaGaZzinr, of sixty-four pages, it gives more than 


Three and a Quartcr Thousand 

uble-column octavo pages o f reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weckly issuc, and with a 
satisfactory completeness attempt d by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 
Sketches of Travel an discovery, Poetry, Scientitic, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Forcvign Veriodical Literature 

During the coming year, Scrial and Short Stories by the Most Eminent Foreign Authors will be 
given, together with an amount 

Unapproached by any othcr Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and § itific matter of the day from the pens of the foremust 
Kssayists, Sci , Critics, Discoverers , and Editors, above-named and many others, representing every 
lepartme nt < nowledge and Progress 

Phe i wrtance of ‘Tie Living AGE to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 
e omptet te compilation of a generally inaccessible but indispensable current literature, — indispensable 


wee ''THE BEST LITERATURE OF THE DAY,” —2ew York Times 
rrr 








| 4 
' 


ise it embraces the productions of 


‘TIrE ABLES? pn herpes WRITERS 


es of Lit Science, Art, and Px ,— is sufiiciently indicated by the following recent 
_Opinions. 
, um of oo H¢ t igh compilation of what is best in the liter- 
” nre e day, whether relating to history, bio 
liot welry, wil, ence, politics, theology, crilici 
pura) 
stom ‘ i way of procuring the same ar 
vorld’s Uiinkin excell terature for anything like the same price 
nd m blished that gives so gener: 
3 min the literary woild.’’— 


t entertaining stories, the 
I ge are here gathered 
na 
‘ t » beyond its columns 
ng articles of any description 


may hr rly Lge dy th all that 
tur atc Olitics, and science 
XN 0 ¥ 
ate the ‘best tl oughtof our 
Vew dork 
gives toit” 
Sin the sy] 
e Pacific, San fran- 
‘ nre an ‘ Serv nd fountain of enter- 
i be met l inst "— Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 


is Tue Livixe , 


periodicai in America.”— 
ronto. 
s is equal to a first- ‘ wrable to it in trne valne in the 
e cheapest maga- | whole re of periodic: iterature.”— Mobile Daily 
veqist 
New York “ > only comp on that pre sents with a satis- 
zes the best literature of the age It is the : 
S?. Louis Observer 
ther s ae | lication can there be found so 
erlin ry exceller V. ¥. Evening Post 
is no ¢ ey uny count Philadelphia Press. 
BI ane Wr EEKLY, at $8.00 a year Sree of postag An extra copy 
{ 


I 
1cW 6 s 


a ExTRA OFFER FoR 1879.4 

ribers for 1879 will reccive gratis the six numbers of 1878 containing, with other valuable 
matter, the first parts of “Sir Gibbie,”’ a new Serial of much intercst by GEORGE MACDONALD, 
I Pp ring in Tue Living AGE from the author's advance shects. Other choice new scrials by dis- 
tinguished authors are engaged and will speedily appear. 
CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
* Possessed of ‘Livre y’s Livina Ace’ and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 

subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” | Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

For 310.50, Tue Livina AGE and either one of the four-dollar monthly ‘M: igazines (or Jlarper’s Weekly 


wr Buzar), will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for $9.50, Tug Living Acs and the 
St. Nicholas, or Appleton’s Journal, Loth postpaid 


ADDRESS LICTTELL & GAY, 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 


1 we havea ny 


scent gratis to any one getting up a 


f 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


An Illustrated Monthly of Literature, Science, Art and Travel. 


With the July number commences the twenty-fourth volume of 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


Che conductors take pleasure in stating that during the coming year they will 
spare no effort to supply their patrons with a fund of 


THE BEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE READING, 
aiming to furnish entertainment, in the best sense, for every diversity of taste, 


—to be of no class, of no party, but belonging to all, and profitable to all. 
Che contents of the Magazine will embrace attractive 


SERIAL NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, HIS- 
TORY AND BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS ON POPULAR QUESTIONS 
OF THE DAY, PAPERS OF WIT AND HLUMOR, ARTICLES 
ON POPULAR SCIENCE, POEMS, REVIEWS, ETC. 


OUR MON PFHLY GOSSIP, always an important department of this 
\ be carefully sustained 
TORIAL EMBELLISHMENT of the Magazine will be a 
matter of careful attention, with the object of rendering it an especially attractive 
feature 
Among tl ontributions that will appear in the new folume are the 
follow ng 
As of Illustrated Papers on FRENCH TOWNS, by Epwarp 
KING, | UNE, and others. 
\ Series of Articles on GERMAN POLITICAL LIFE, by the author 
of ‘‘German Home Life.” 
\ Series of Illustrated Sketches of RAMBLES IN THE WILDS O} 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA, by Dr. FELIx L. OSWALD. 
ries of Society Stories, under the title of WOMEN’S HUSBANDS, 
} anonymous writer. 
\ Series of Sketches of VILLAGE LIFE IN THE SOUTH, by Miss 
ANNIE PORTER 
Illustrated Articles descriptive of Life and Adventures in the Caucasus, 
by GEORGE KENNAN, author of ** Tent Life in eria; "’ Wild Boars and 
Boar Hunting, by Dr. G. A. STOCKWELL ; apri, by Dwicntr BENTOX ; 
English Scenery, by HENRY JAMEs, Jr., etc., etc. Contributions from the 
author of ‘‘ The Honorable M Ferrard,”” Mrs. R. H. Davis, OLIVE LOGAN, 
JENNIE WOODVILLE, SHERWOOD BONNER (author of ‘‘ Like unto Like’’), 
MARY DEAN (author of ‘‘ The Boy on a Hill Farm”), ., etc. 


Extraordinary Inducements to Club-Getters. 


I iny | n sending u club of FIVE New Subscribers to Lippincott’s Magazine for 
ne year, at $4.0 1, will be esented a py of WORCESTER’S QUARTO DIC- 
— ustrated and abridged Library sheep, $1 

b of Nev I at $4.00 each, will be presented a full set of THE 
W AVE k LY NON iplet ? | Illustrated. Crown 8v Extra cloth. $12.00 
I < scr 


u s, at $4.00 each, will be presented CHAMBER'S 
I Ne ve LOP " DI A -opular Revise Edition With 4s000 Engravings and 40 Maps. 
l I loth. $25. 
tews Dealer Terms early subscription, 
tage paid, t any address, ece 20 cents, 
IPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
* 
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A Note from JOHN G. WHITTIER, the Poet. 


OAK KNOLL, DANVERS, I Mo. 29, 1878. 


ed the first two numbers of the ** Sundar 
id them with hearty satisfaction, Jt seems to mea 
all that it claims or aims tod and I have no doubt 
circulation, 
hat the author of ** Deephaven,” one « he most charming 
he last decade, has a place in itt. Thi 
ty of Marian Douglas's ‘‘ Dorca 


and 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


t the] } 


leading 


ials in literary me li ecular 
imilar to theirs to the secular pres 


amoral | Its 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE 


Pui 


of Deephaven 


$3.00 a Year, postage paid. Send 15 cts. for specimen copy. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 
CALVIN THE SINNER, a capital ser author of Tom's HeaTHEN, which 


I r Stowe commended so high January number 


i 
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THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 
VOLUME XXXVI. 1879. 


Che first Prospectus of the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA set forth its objects in 
the following language 

‘It will embrace the subjects which are included under Theology in the 
wider acceptation of that term, namely, Biblical Literature, Doctrinal 


Theology, and the History of the Church, including that of the principal 


doctrines of Christianity. Particular prominence will be given to Biblical 
Literature, in respect to which there is a large and constantly increasing 
amount of valuable materials. Certain collateral subjects will receive a 
share of attention, particularly classical philology and mental science. ... It 
will endeavor to consult the needs of theological students and clergymen. 
With this view articles will be sought of permanent value, instead of those 
which are fitted to produce a popular and immediate effect.” 

The plan of the Review here sketched was in some of its features entirely 
original. The Bibliotheca Sacra first introduced the plan of publishing 
entire theological treatises in successive Articles, of condensing and transfusing 
instead of translating Essays and books from foreign languages, of describing 
original explorations in biblical geography, of presenting denominational 
differences in a series of Articles by representative writers, etc. 

Under the administration of Professor Park, one of its founders, this plan 
of the work has been, in the main, steadily adhered to. The exceptions are 
such as were naturally developed in the progress of the active inquiries of the 
past thirty or forty years ; such in particular as have grown out of the researches 
in the natural sciences, especially geology, in relation to the Bible ; the illustra- 
tion of certain passages of Scripture from travels and new discoveries in 


Oriental lands ; and the state and progress of education in the higher semina- 


ries of Europe and America. Investigations in natural theology, philology, 


archeology, textual criticisms, and the explanation of difficult passages of the 
Bible, homiletics, etc., have not been neglected ; and in some of these depart- 
ments the Review has had many original papers by original explorers. These 
carefully-wrought papers have often been the result of long-continued study— 
months and even years of labor and investigation have produced them; and 
they have been, and still are, quoted as authorities.” 

Not only has great labor been expended in the preparation of these elaborate 
papers for the press, but also great care and pains to secure accuracy in printing, 
—the use of type in various foreign and Oriental languages often involving the 
labor and expense in one page equal to that in two and sometimes five or six 
pages of ordinary matter; a sort of work which no other Review in this country 


often attempts. 


TERMS, $4.00 per annum. 
W. F. DRAPER, Publisher, 


Andover, Mass. 
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Recent Publications. 


I. 
HERMENEUTICS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. A. 
Immer, Professor of Theology in the University of Berne. Trans- 
lated from the German \|by Rev. Albert H. Newman|\. With 


additional Notes and full Indexes. Crown Svo. pp. 413. $2.25. 
‘It is a thoroughly scientific and almost exhaustive treatise on the whole subject It is is 
> part I The General Principles of Hermeneutics; Il. The Single Operations of the 
Interpreter; III The Retigious Understanding Our Author adopts the 
-historicz thod, ar l is that our dogmatic preconceptions must not be 
It is with us a fundamental proposition that we 


I 


rammatical, historical, and logical principle 


- ine 
iment, never forgetting, however, that he will with such 
import whose soul is illumined by the Holy Spirit I 
he student can have no better guide than Dr 
it to our young ministers in particular, in the 
nrich their teaching f the acred word.” 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GREEK OF THE NEW 
TES TAMEN i. By Geo. | ( ary, of the Meadz tlle Theol. SCM. 
12m0. pp. 72. 75 cts. 


work is designed > use of those persons who, though previously unacquainted 


Greek language, w evertheless be glad to read the New Testament in its original 


It ntati what i t lutely necessary for the understar ling f the New ‘Testament 


Prior to publication, these lessons have been used with several classes in the Meadville 
| 
al 


gical Sch |, and seem to have answered the purpose for which they were designed 
familiar with them have been able to proceed at once (with the assistance of some 
and Buttman’s Grammar of the N. T. Greek, r Winer’s) tothe reading of the 


f the New Testament 
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OMPENDIOUS AND COMPLETE HEBREW AND CHAL- 
DEE LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT, with an 
English-Hebrew Index. By Benjamin, Davies, Ph.D. LL. D. 
Carefully Revised, with a Concise Statement of the Principles of 
Hebrew Grammar. By Edward C. Mitchell, DD. 

Svo. Cloth, $4.25; Morocco backs, $4.75. 

cal notice he first edition, made for an American J 


, It Was remarke 
use 


in Many respects an improvement upon either of the Lexicons now ir 
lestly calls himself the editor of the work, but it is anything but a mere revisi 
Nearly every page bears evidence of original thought and independent investigz 
ind many improvements have been made upon the work of previous lexicographers in the 
ing of roots and derivatives 
* While the Lexicons of Gesenius and Fiirst have been made the chief basis,—as they must 
r any genuine advance in this direction,—the definitions have all been re-written and con- 
without being abridged, so as to make them more convenient for reference, and the 
le work less bulky and expensive.”’ 
Practical use of the Lexicon for six years since, and the work of revision, now completed, 


yeen compared with Tregelles’s edition of Gesenius, 


in the course of which every article has | 
ha nly toconfirm the judgment then expressed. So far from being an abridgment, 

‘ pr nt tif y ‘ found t mrtain ra th usand more Hi prem words or forms 
than appear in Tregelles’s or Robinson's Gesentus, besides incorporating into the b dy of the 


work all the grammatical forms contained in Robinson's Analytical Appendix 
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